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ADVERTISEMENT 


BY AN 
ENGLISH FRIEND. 


N Fer particulars of the American Revolu- 
tion may by many be thought to be ſuffi- 
ciently known; but if we deduct from our firſt 
accounts all that was falſe, or that is by this 
time forgotten, and add all that is true which 
has ſince been diſcovered, the hiſtory now pre- 
ſented to the Engliſh reader may be eſteemed in 
a great meaſure new. It is new even among the 
Americans ; and in any event it muſt produce 
a new effect upon the judgement and feelings of 
every one, as being digeſted out of ſcattered ma- 
terials. There are few indeed to whom the work 
will be more intereſting than to thoſe who have 


borne a ſhare in the events which it records; 


and there is no portion of modern, or perhaps 
ancient hiſtory, more worthy of the attention 
of readers at large, whether as reſpecting po- 
litics, war, or the human character. 

Should the peruſal of it revive ſome of the re- 
grets of Engliſhmen, the contemplation of our 


paſt misfortunes may at leaſt prove a leſſon for 
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avoiding the like in future; eſpecially in the 


preſent eventful age, when. no political courſe 
can long be ſafe which is not framed upon prin- 
ciple, and ſuited both to the temper and inte- 
reſts of mankind. 

The diſcovery of the diſtreſs which the Ame- 
ricans ſuffered at the cloſe of the war, muſt 
not lead us to lament the peace which follow- 
ed; for the diſtreſs experienced was certainly 
mutual. But had it even been in our power 
for the moment to ſubjugate America, either 
terms muſt have been granted to her equivalent 
to independence, or elſe a perpetual cauſe of 
war would have remained; which, in the caſe 
of a ſpirited and increafing people, muſt always 
have proved burthenſome on our fide, and 
{ooner or later have terminated in their favour, 
At preſent, none can doubt that a more be- 
neficial connection with America is open to 
us, than any which could have been produced 
by force. 

The particular hiſtory before us is at once 
thort and full, as well as judicious, authentic, 
and impartial, and 1s clearly the beſt extant on 
the ſubject. 

Some allowances nevertheleſs are requiſite in 
favour of the preſent work, which, from ſeve- 
ral paſſages in it, appears not to have received 


the author's laſt corrections. Some peculiarities 


of ſtyle will {till be found remaining, a part of 
which belong to the author, and the reſt to the 
country to which he belongs. 

| It 


* 1 


It is a curious fact, that there is perhaps no 
one portion of the Britiſh empire, in which 
two or three millions of perſons are to be found, 
who ſpeak their mother tongue with greater 
purity, or atruer pronunciation, than the white 
inhabitants of the United States. This was at- 
tributed, by a penetrating obſerver, to the 
number of Britiſh ſubjects aflembled in Ame- 
rica from various quarters, who, in conſe- 

uence of their intercourſe and intermarriages, 
ſoon dropped the peculiarities of their ſeveral 
provincial idioms, retaining only what was fun- 
damental and common to them all; a proceſs, 
which the frequency, or rather the univerſality 
of ſchool-learning in North-America, muſt na- 
turally have aſſiſted. At the ſame time there are 
few natives of the United States, who are alto- 
gether free from what may be called American- 
iſins, both in their ſpeech and their writing. In 
the caſe of words of rarer uſe, they have framed 
their own models of pronunciation, as having 
little acceſs to thoſe eſtabliſhed among the people 
from whom they have derived their language; 
and hence they are ſometimes at variance with 
us in their ſpeech, (to ſay nothing of the pecu- 
liar tones of voice which prevail in ſome parts 
of the United Sates.) But their familiarity with 
our beſt writers has in general left them igno- 
rant of nothing which regards our phraſeology ; 
and hence their chief difference in writing con- 


ſiſts in their having added a few words to our 


language, in conſequence of the influence of 
| A 2 ſome 
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ſome local authority, or of their peculiar fitu* 


ation. Some of theſe additions we have ourſelves 
received, as in the caſe of the words orga- 
nize, and organization,” when applied to poli- 
tical bodies; others we have liſtened to with- 
out as yet adopting, as in the caſe of the words 
< the legiſlative and the executive,” when uſed 
as ſubſtantives ; but others again we have alto- 
gether declined to countenance, as the words, 
< to advocate and to loan, which appear to be 
verbs invented without any apparent reaſon. 
The author before us will furniſh ſeveral ex- 
amples of what is here alluded to, where the 
ſolitary authority of a few Engliſh writers, if 
ſuch are to be found in his favour, cannot be 
conſidered as of force enough to be oppoſed to 
the general habit of our nation. Happily, hows 
ever, theſe criticiſms are of little practical uſe ; 
for no terms can become current in either of 


the two countries, which will not eaſily be un- 
derſtood in both of them. It is thus that the 


new circumſtances of the French have brought 


various words into uſe with that nation, which 
were before unknown to it; but they are all 
of them immedaately intelligible, whether they 
are borrowed from us, or from America, or 
like the word ** c:vi/me or inciviſine, have 
originated among themſelves. | 

On the whole, the weſtern world will have 
poſſeſſed no language ſo uniform and ſo uni- 
verſal as our own 1s likely to be ; when the 
Britiſh Americans ſhall once have peopled their 
new 


. EI 

new continent, which 1s ſo much more ex- 
tenſive than that of Europe. Before the late 
American revolution, the Engliſh language 
had acquired its ſtandard, (as far as any living 
language can acquire a ſtandard) and the Bri- 
tiſh Coloniſts had attained a remarkable perfec- 
tion in it; and conſequently there is no proba- 
bility that any dialect can hereafter ariſe on either 
ſide, ſuch as was common in barbarous ages. 
Engliſhmen, then, have reaſon to be proud of 
the means of communication thus offered, for 
benefiting, upon eaſy terms, ſo large a por- 
tion of the human race; nor will they, it is to 
be hoped, deſpiſe the opportunity of receiving 
benefit in return, for it is impoſſible that a 
people deſcended from ſome of the beſt ſtocks 
in Europe, and engaged in uſeful purſuits, 
can fail to furniſh new ideas and new diſcove- 
ries, like thoſe of which the immortal Frank- 
lin has given us ſo many examples. Perhaps 
we may look to the time when the Engliſh 
and French languages ſhall become the learned 
languages of all civilized nations; and, unleſs 
with a few neceflary exceptions, ſhall ſuperſede 
the uſe of the dead languages, which are at 
preſent ſo imperfectly underſtood by thoſe in- 
tereſted in poſſeſſing them as a vehicle of real 
knowledge. 

It may be proper here to inform the public, 
that our author was born in America, and is 
connected by his ſecond marriage with the fa- 


mily of the well-known Mr. Laurens. His 
Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory of the Revolution of the North Ame- 


rican States is preceded by a ſhort epitome of 
their colonization, and followed by the relation 
of ſeveral incidents which have occurred in 
them ſince the peace. Had the author conti- 
nued his accounts a year or two later, he might 
have ſeen reaſon to augur favourably of his 
country, whoſe proſpects have recently im- 
proved, in conſequence of the univerſal obedi- 
ence paid to the new fœderal government, the 
funding of all the American public debts, a 


ſyſtem of fimple and productive taxes, the 


commencing operation of law, a complete re- 
ſtoration of tranquillity, a gradual reformation 
hoped for in manners, the rapid improvement 
of agriculture and arts, and the dawn of confi- 
dence opening on the part of foreign powers, 
who had ſeen too little cauſe to reſpect the pro- 
ceedings (whether public or private) which for 
ſome years paſt have unhappily prevailed in the 
United States. 


R 


1 
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HE materials for the following ſheets were 
collected in the years 1782, 1783, 1785, and 
1786; in which years, as a member of Cofigreſs, 
I had acceſs to all the official papers of the Uni- 
ted States. Every letter written to Congreſs 
by General Waſhington, from the day he took 
the command of the American army till he re- 
ſigned it, was carefully peruſed, and its con- 
| tents noted. The ſame was done with the let- 
ters of other general officers, miniſters of Con- 
greſs, and others in public ſtations. It was in- 
tended to have enlarged the work by the in- 
ſertion of ſtate papers, as proofs and illuſtra- 
tions of my poſitions. This I could eaſily 
have done, and ſhall do at a future time, and 
in a ſeparate work, if the public require it. At 
preſent I thought it prudent to publiſh little 
more than a ſimple narrative of events, without 
introducing my authorities. Several of theſe are 
I already 


; 
1 
: 
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already in my Hiſtory of the Revolution of South- 
Carolina, * and ſuch as are printed may be found 
in the periodical publieations of the day. I have 
endeavoured to give much original matter at a 
ſmall expence. As I write about recent events, 
known to thouſands as well as myſelf, proofs 
areat preſent leſs neceflary than they will be in 
future. 


J appeal to the actors in the great ſcenes 
which I have deſcribed for the ſubſtantial truth 
of my narrative. Intentional miſrepreſentations, 
I am ſure, there are none. If there are any from 
other ſources, I truſt they will be found in ſmall 
circumſtances, not affecting the ſubſtance. 


October 20, 1789. 


* In two vols. octavo, illuſtrated with maps. Printed for 
John Stockdale. 
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Of the Settlement of the Engliſh Colonies, and of the poli- 
tical Condition of their [nhabitants.* 


HE extenſive Continent which is now called Ame- 

rica, was three hundred years ago unknown to 

three quarters of the globe. The efforts of Europe 
during the fifteenth century to find a new path to the 
rich countries of the Eaſt, brought on the diſcovery of a 
new world in the Weſt, Chriſtopher Columbus acquired 
this diſtinguiſhed honour in the year 1492, but a later 
navigator, Americus Veſpucius, who had been employed 
to draw maps of the new diſcoveries, robbed him of the 
credit he juſtly merited of having the country called by 
his name. In the following year, 1493, Pope Alexander 
the ſixth, with a munificence that coſt him nothing, gave 
the whole Continent to Ferdinand and Iſabella of Spain. 
'This grant was not becauſe the country was uninhabited, 
but becauſe the nations exiſting there were infidels; and 
therefore, in the opinion of the infallible donor, not en- 
| titled to the poſſeſſion of the territory in which their 
Creator had placed them, This extravagant claim of a 
Tight to diſpoſe of the countries of heathen nations was 
too abſurd to be univerſally regarded, even in that ſuper- 


* For the farther information of the reader, the Editor cannot 
refrain recommending in the ſtrongeſt terms, that very accurate 
and valuable work, „The American Geography, and preſent 
t Situation of the United States. By Jedidiah Morſe. Printed 
for Mr. Stockdale. | 


Yor. I. B ſtitious 


end 
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1496. ſtitious age; and in defiance of it, ſeveral, European 


ſovereigns, though devoted to the See of Rome, under- 
took and ſucceſsfully proſecuted farther diſcoveries in the 
Weſtern hemiſphere. 

Henry the Seventh of England, by the exertion of an 
authority ſimilar to that of Pope Alexander, granted to 
John Cabot and his three ſons a commiſſion, “ to na- 
vigate all parts of the ocean for the purpoſe of diſcover- 
ing iſlands, countries, regions or provinces, either of 
Gentiles or Infidels, which have been hitherto unknown 
to all Chriſtian people, with power to ſet up his ſtandard 
and to take poſſeſſion of the ſame as vaſſals of the 
crown of England.” By virtue of this commiſſion, Se- 
baſtian Cabot explored and took poſſeſſion of a great part 
of the North American continent, in the name and on 
behalf of the King of England, h 

The country thus diſcovered by Cabot was poſſeſſed by 
numerous tribes or nations of people. As theſe had 
been till then unknown to alt other Princes or States, 
they could not poſſibly have owed their allegiance or 
ſubjection to any foreign power on earth; they muſt 
have therefore been independent communities, and as 
ſuch, capable of acquiring territorial property, in the 
fame manner as other nations. Of the various princi- 
ples on which a right to ſoil has been founded, there is 
none ſuperior to immemorial occupancy. From what 
time the Ahorigines of America had reſided therein, 
or from what place they migrated thither, were queſtions 
of doubtful ſolution, but it was certain that they had 
long been ſole occupants of the country. In this ſtate 
no European Prince could derive a title to the ſoil from 
diſcovery, becaufe that can give a right only to lands and 
things which either have never been owned or poſſeſſed, 
or which, after being owned or poſſeſſed, have been volun- 
tarily deſerted. The right of the Indian nations to the 
foil in their poſſeſſion was founded in nature. It was 
the free and liberal gift of Heaven to them, and ſuch as 
no foreigner could rightfully annul. The blinded ſuper- 
ſtition of the times regarded the Deity as the partial 
God of Chriſtians, and not as the common father of 
ſaints and ſavages, The pervading influence of 7080 
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ſophy, reaſon, and truth, has, ſince that period, given us 1496. 
better notions of the rights of mankind, and of the obli - 
gations of morality. "Theſe unqueſtionably are not con- 
fined to particular modes of faith, but extend univerſally 
to Jews and Gentiles, to Chriſtians and Infidels. 

Unfounded, however, as the claims of European Sove- 
reigns to Ametican territories were, they ſeverally pro- 
ceeded to act upon them. By tacit conſent they adopted 
as a new law of nations, that the countries which each 
explored ſhould be the abſolute property of the diſco- 
verer. While they thus ſported with the rights of un- 
offending nations, they could not agree in their re- 
ſpective ſhares of the common ſpoil. The Portugueſe 
and Spaniards, inflamed by the ſame ſpirit of national 
aggrandizement, contended for the excluſive ſovereignty 
of what Columbus had explored. Animated by the ran- 
cour of commercial jealouſy, the Dutch and Portugueſe 
fought for the Brazils. Contrary to her genuine in- 
tereſts, England commenced a war in order that her 
contraband traders on the Mexican coaſt, claimed by the 
King of Spain, might no longer be ſearched. No farther 
back than the middle of the preſent century, a conteſt 
concerning boundaries of American territory belonging 
to neither, occaſioned a long and bloody war between 
France and England. : 

Thongh Queen Elizabeth and James the Firſt denied 
the authority of the Pope of Rome to give away the 
country of Infidels, yet they ſo far adopted the fanciful 
diſtinction between the rights of Heathens and the rights 
of Chriſtians, as to make it the foundation of their reſpec- 
tive grants. They freely gave away what did not belong 
to them with no other proviſo, than that“ the territo- 
ries and diſtricts ſo granted, be not previouſly occupied , 
and poſſeſſed by the ſubjects of any other Chriſtian Prince f 
or State,” The firſt Engliſh patent which was given for ' 
the purpoſe of colonizing the country diſcovered by the 
Cabots, was grantèd by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Hum- 1578, 
phry Gilbert, but this proved abortive. Soon after ſne 
licenſed Walter Raleigh, © to ſearch for Heathen lands 
not inhabited by Chriſtian people,” and granted to him 


in fee all the ſoil © within 200 leagues of the places 1584. 
B 2 where 
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where his people ſhould make their dwellings and abi- 


— ings.” Under his auſpices an inconſiderable colony took 


1606. 


1607. 


poſſeſſion of a part of the American coaſt, which now 
forms North- Carolina. In honour of the Virgin Queen 
his ſovereign, he gave to the whole country the name of 
Virginia. Theſe firſt ſettlers, and ſeveral others who 
followed them, were either deſtroyed by the natives, 
removed by ſucceeding navigators, or died without lea- 
ving any behind te tell their melancholy ſtory, for they 
were never more heard of, No permanent ſettlement 
was effected till the reign of James the Firſt. The na- 
tional ardour which ſprung from the long and vigorous 
adminiſtration of Queen Elizabeth, continued to produce 
its effects for ſome time after ſhe had ceaſed to animate 
the whole. Her ſucceſſor, though of an indolent diſpoſi- 
tion, poſſeſſed a laudable genius for colonization. Natu- 
rally fond of novelty, he was much pleaſed with a propo- 
ſal made to him, by ſome of the projectors of that age, 
« for deducing a colony into that part of America com- 
monly called Virginia.” He therefore granted letters pa- 
tent to Thomas Gates and his aſſociates, by which he 
conferred on them „all thoſe territories in America, 
which were not then poſſeſſed by other Chriſtian Princes 
or people, and which lay between the 34th and 45th de- 
gree of north latitude.” They were divided into two 
companies, the firſt conſiſting of adventurers of the city 
of London, was called the London Company, the ſecond 
conſiſting of merchants of Plymouth and ſome other 
weſtern towns, was called the Plymouth Company. The 
adventurers were empowered to tranſport thither as 
many Engliſh ſubjects as ſhould willingly accompany 


them; and it was declared, „ that the coloniſts and their 


children ſhould enjoy the ſame liberties as if they had 
remained, or were born, within the realm.” The month 
of April 1607, is the epoch of the firſt permanent ſettle- 
ment on the coaſt of Virginia, the name then given to 
all that extent of country which now forms thirteen 
States. The emigrants took poſſeſſion of a peninſula on 
the Northern ſide of James-River, and erected a town 
which in the honour of their ſovereign they called James- 
Town, They ſoon experienced the embarraſſments 

which 
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which are the uſual lot of new ſettlers. In a few 1607. 
months diſeaſes ſwept away one half of their number. —.— 


Thoſe who ſurvived were greatly chagrined by the many 
vexations incidental to their new and forlorn ſituation. 
In 1609, the Southern or London Company ſurrendered 
their rights to the crown and obtained a new patent. 
There were then added to the former adventurers, many 
of the firſt nobility and gentry. To them and their 


ſucceſſors were granted, in abſolute property, the lands 


extending from Cape Comfort along the ſea coaſt, ſouth- 
ward 200 miles, from the ſame promontory 200 miles 
northward, and from the Atlantic weſtward to the 
South ſea, Licence was given to tranſport to Virginia, 
all perſons willing to go thither, Ihe coloniſts and 
their poſterity were declared, « to be entitled to the 
rights of ſubjects, as if they had remained within the 
realm.” The Company being thus favoured by their ſo- 
vereign, were encouraged to proceed with ſpirit in ſup- 
porting and extending their ſettlement ; but before this 
was thoroughly accompliſhed, a great waſte of the human 
ſpecies had taken place. Within 20 years after the foun- 
dation of James-Town was laid, upwards of gooo Eng- 
liſh ſubjects had, at different times, migrated thither, but 
\ diſeaſes, famine, wars with the natives, and the other 
inconveniences of their new ſettlement, had made ſuch 
havec among theſe adventurers, that by the end of that 
period, there remained alive only about 1800 of that 
large number. The ſame and other cauſes continued to 
operate ſo forcibly, that notwithſtanding frequent acceſ- 
ſions from new adventurers, Virginia in 1670, ſixty-three 
years after the ſettlement of James-Town, contained no 
more than 40,000 inhabitants. 

Thirteen years elapſed after James-Town began to be 
built, before any permanent eſtabliſhment was effected in 
the Northern or ſecond colony, Various attempts for 


that purpoſe had failed, nor was the arduous buſineſs. 


accompliſhed, till it was undertaken by men who were 
influenced by higher motives than the extenſion of 


agriculture or commerce. Theſe men had been called 


Puritans in England, from their earneſt deſires of far- 
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ther reformation in the eſtabliſhed church, and particu- 
larly for their averſion to certain popiſh habits and ce- 
remonies, which they deemed ſinful from their having 
been abuſed to idolatry. - Such was the intolerance of 
the times, and ſo yiolent the zeal for uniformity, that po- 
pular preachers of this ſet, though men of learning 
and piety, were ſuſpended, deprived, impriſoned, and 
ruined, for their not uſing garments or ceremonies which 
their adverſaries acknowledged to be indifferent. Puri- 
taniſm nevertheleſs gained ground. On experiment it 
was found that no attempts are more fruitleſs than thoſe 
which are made with the view of bringing men to think 
alike on the ſubject of religion, The leaders both of 
Church and State were too little acquainted with the 
genuine principles of policy and Chriſtianity, to apply 
the proper remedy for preſerving peace among diſcording 
ſets. Inſtead of granting a general liberty of conſcience, 
compulſory methods were adopted for enforcing unifor- 
mity. An act was paſſed for puniſhing all who refuſed 
to come to church or were preſent at any conventicle or 
meeting. The puniſhment was impriſonment till the con- 


victed agreed to conform, and made a declaration of his 


conformity. If that was not done in three months, he was 
to quit the realm, and go into perpetual baniſhment. In 
caſe he did not depart within the time limited, or returned 
afterwards without a licence, he was to ſuffer death. Such 
is the reſiſtance of the human mind to all impoſitions on 
conſcience, that the more the Puritans were oppreſſed, the 
more were they attached to their diſtinguiſhing opinions, - 
and the more did their ſect prevail. Several of them 
ſuffered death, in preference to purchaſing an exemption 
from legal penalties, by doing what, in their opinion, was 
wrong. It was afterwards reſolved to ſend others, who 
had equally perſeyered in their non-conformity, into ba- 
niſhment. Many choſe to avoid theſe eyils by volunta- 
rily exiling themſelves from their native country. 

A congregation of theſe Puritans, under the paſtoral 
care of Mr, John Robinſon, being extremely harraſſed 
for their religious opinions, reſolved to elude their per- 
ſecutors by removing to Holland. They continued there 
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ten years, and by hard labour earned a living. Though 1620. 
they were much eſteemed and kindly received by the 
Hollanders, they were induced by very cogent reaſons to 
think of a ſecond removal. The morals of the Dutch 
were in their opinion too diſſolute; and they were afraid 
that their offspring would conform to the bad examples 
daily before them. They had alſo an ardent deſire of 
propagating religion in foreign lands, and of ſeparating 
themſelves from all the exiſting eſtabliſhments in 3 
that they might have an opportunity without interruption 
of handing down to future ages the model of a pure - 
church, free from the admixture of human additions. 
America, the colonizing of which then excited a conſide- 
rable ſhare of public attention, preſented a proper theatre 
for this purpoſe. After ſerious and repeated addreſſes 
to Heaven for direction, they reſolved to croſs the At- 
lantic. An application on their behalf was made to 
their native ſovereign, King James, for full liberty and 
freedom of conſcience, but nothing more could be ob- 
tained than a promiſe, that he would connive at and 
not moleſt them, The hope that, when at the diſtance 
of 3000 miles, they ſhould be out of the reach of ec- 
eleſiaſtical courts, induced them nevertheleſs to venture. 
They ſailed, 101 in number, from Plymouth, in Septem- 
ber, and arrived at Cape Cod in the November follow- 
ing. Before landing they formed themſelves into a body 1620, 
politic, under the crown of England, for the purpoſe of 
« framing juſt and equal laws, ordinances, acts, conſti- 
tutions, and offices,” to which forty-one of their num- 
ber ſubſcribed their names, and promiſed all due ſub- 
miſſion and obedience. After landing, they employed 
themſelves in making diſcoveries till the 20th of Decem- 

. ber. They then fixed on a place for ſettlement, which | 
they afterwards called New-Plymouth, and purchaſed the | 
ſoil from its native proprietors. Theſe adventurers were 1620. 


now at the commencement of a long and dreary winter, 
at an immenſe diſtance from their former habitations, on [ 
the ſtrange coaſt of an uncultivated country, without a 

friend to welcome their arrival, or a houſe to ſhelter 


them, In ſettling down on bare creation they had every 
B 4 obſtacle 
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| 1620. obſtacle to ſurmount that could prove their firmneſs, or 
1 —— try their patience. The climate was unfavourable; the 
1 ſeaſon cold and pinching. The proſpe& of obtaining a 
1 ſupply of proviſions, by cultivating the ſtubborn ſoil, re- 
| uired an immenſity of previous labour, and was both 
| diſtant and uncertain. From the diſorders occaſioned by 
'Þ their tedious voyage, with inſufficient accommodations, 
8: | together with thoſe brought on them by the fatigues and 
1 exertions unavoidable in a new ſettlement, and the rigor 
of the ſeaſon, they buried forty- four perſons, nearly one 
half of their original number, within ſix months after 
1 their landing. Animated with a high degree of religi- 
13; ous fervour, they ſupported theſe various hardſhips with 
unabated reſolution, The proſpe& of an exemption from 
the tyranny of eccleſiaſtical courts, and of an undiſtur- 
bed liberty to worſhip their Creator in the way that was 
agreeable to their conſciences, was in their eſtimation a 
ſufficient counterbalance to all that they underwent. 
This handful of people laid the foundation of New- 
England. From them and their ſubſequent aſſociates have 
ſprung the many thouſands that have inhabited Maſſa- 
chuſetts, New-Hampſhire, Connecticut, and Rhode- 
Iſland. The Puritans, to which ſect theſe primitive emi- 
grants belonged, were a plain, frugal, induſtrious people, 
who were ſtrict obſervers of moral and ſocial duties. They 
held, that the Bible was the ſole rule both of faith and 
practice that every man was bound to ſtudy it and to 
judge of its meaning for himſelf, and to follow that line 
of conduct and mode of worſhip, which he apprehended 
to be thereby required. They were alſo of opinion that 
no churches or church-officers had any power over other 
churches or officers, ſo as to contro] them—that all 
church members had equal rights and privileges—that 
the impoſition of articles of faith, modes of worſhip, ha- 
bits or ceremonies, was ſubverſive of natural rights and 
an uſurpation of power, not delegated to any man or bo- 
dy of men. They viewed church hierarchy, and eſpeci- 
ally the lordly pomp of biſhops, as oppoſed to the pure, 
ſimple, and equal ſpirit of Chriſtianity. Their ſufferings 
for non-conformity diſpoſed them to reflect on the na- 


ture 
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ture and extent of civil authority, and led to a convic- 
tion that tyranny, whether in church or ſtate, was con- 
trary to nature, reaſon, and revelation. There. was a 
ſimilarity between their opinions of government, and 
thoſe which they held on the ſubject of religion. Each 
ſtrengthened the other. Both were favourable to liberty, 
and hoſtile to all undue exerciſe of authority. 

It is matter of regret, that the noble principles of li- 
berty ceaſed to operate on theſe emigrants ſoon after they 
got power into their hands. In the eleventh year after 
their ſettlement in America, they reſolved, that no man 


ſhould be admitted to the freedom of their body politic, - 


but ſuch as were members of ſome of their churches,” 
and afterwards, “ that none but ſuch ſhould ſhare in the 
adminiſtration of civil government, or have a voice in any 
election.“ In a few years more, they had ſo far forgot 
their own ſufferings, as to preſs for uniformity in religion, 
and to turn perſecutors, in order to accompliſh-it. No 
better apology can be made for this inconſiſtent conduct, 
than that the true grounds of liberty of conſcience were 
then neither underſtood, nor practiſed by any ſet of 
Chriſtians. Nor can any more ſatisfactory account of ſo 
open a dereliction of former principles be offered, than that 
human nature is the ſame in all bodies of men, and thatthoſe 
who are in, and thoſe who are out of power, inſenſibly ex- 
change opinions witheachother on a change of their reſpec- 
tive ſituations. Theſe intemperate proceedings were over- 
ruled for good. As the intoleranceof England peopled Maſ- 
ſachuſetts, ſo the intolerance of that Province made many 
emigrate from it, and gave riſe to various diſtant ſettle- 
-ments, which in the courſe of years were formed into 
other provincial eſtabliſhments. Connecticut, Rhode- 
Iſland, and New-Hampſhire, were in a great meaſure 
ſhoots from the old venerable trunk Maſſachuſetts, and 
their early growth was much accelerated by her impolitic 
-zeal for uniformity. The country which was ſubdivided 
into theſe four Provinces, had been called New-England 
ever ſince the year 1614. The propriety of claſſing 
them under one general name became more evident from 
their being ſettled by the ſame kind of people, who were 
| ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly connected with each other by blood, uniformity 
of manners, and a ſimilarity of religious and political ſen- 
timents. The early population of this northern country 
was rapid. The Puritans, harraſſed for their non- con- 
formity in England,.paſled over to it in great numbers, 
In the ſhort ſpace of — years from its firſt ſettlement, 
21, 200 ſettlers arrived in 298 veſſels. About the year 
1640, from a change of affairs, the emigration from Old 
to New-England in a great meaſure ceaſed. 

Maryland was the third Engliſh colony ſettled in North 
America, but the firſt which from its beginning was 
erected into a province of the empire. The firſt and ſe- 
cond colonies were many years governed by corporations, 
and in a manner ſubverſive of natural liberty, but the 
third was from its firſt ſettlement ruled by laws enacted 
in a provincial legiſlature. The firſt emigration to Ma- 
ryland, conſiſting of about two hundred gentlemen, chief- 
ly of the Roman Catholic religion, failed from England 
in November, 1632, and landed near the river Potow- 
ma k in the beginning of the ſubſequent. year. Calvert, 
their leader, purchaſed the right of the Aborigines, and 
with their conſent took poſſeſſion of the town, which he 
called St. Mary's. He continued carefully to cultivate 
their friendſhip, and lived with them on terms of perfect 
amity. The lands which had been thus ceded were 
planted with facility, becauſe they had already undergone 
the diſcipline of Indian tillage. Food was therefore ea- 
fily procured. The Roman Catholics, unhappy in their 


native land, and deſirous of a peaceful aſylum, went over 


in great numbers to Maryland, Lord Baltimore, to 
whom the province had been granted, laid the founda- 
tion of its future proſperity on the broad baſis of ſecu- 
rity to property, and of freedom in religion. The wiſdom 
of theſe meaſures converted a dreary wilderneſs into a 
proſperous colony, becauſe men exert themſelves in their 
ſeveral purſuits in proportion as they are aſſured of en- 
joying in ſafety thoſe bleſſings. which they with for moſt. 
Never did a people enjoy more happineſs than the inha- 
bitants of Maryland under Cecilius, the founder of the 
province. While Virginia perſecuted the Puritans, her 

ſeverity 
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ſeverity compelled many to paſs over into this new pro- 
vince, the Aſſembly of which had enacted, “that no 


perſons, profeſſing to believe in Chriſt Jeſus ſhould be 
moleſted in reſpect of their religion, or in the free exer- 


ciſe thereof.” The prudence of the one colony, acquired 


what the folly of the other had thrown away. Mankind 
then bcheld a new ſcene on the theatre of Engliſh Ame- 
rica. They ſaw in Maſſachuſetts the Puritans perſecu- 
ting various ſects, and the church of England in Virginia, 
actuated by the ſame ſpirit, harraſſing thoſe who diſſent- 
ed from the eſtabliſhed religion, while the Roman Catho- 
lics of Maryland tolerated and protected the profeſſors of 
all denominations. In conſequence of this liberal policy, 
and the other prudent meaſures adopted by the rulers of 
this province, it rapidly increafed in wealth and popu» 
lation, g | 

The diſtractions which convulſed England for 25 years 

receding the Reſtoration in 1660, left no leiſure for co- 

niſing; but no ſooner was Charles the Second reſtored 
to the throne of his anceſtors, than it was reſumed with 
greater ſpirit than ever, | 

Soon after that event the reſtored monarch granted 
a charter to Connecticut, which had been previouſly ſet- 
tled by a voluntary aſſociation of perſons, who held the 
ſoil by an Indian title, without any authority from Eng- 
land. By this charter King Charles eſtabliſhed a pure 
democracy. Every power, legiſlative, judicial and execu- 
tive, was inveſted in the freemen of the corporation, or 
their delegates, and the colony was under no obligation to 
communicate its legiſlative acts to the national ſove- 
reign. 

In the year following, a royal charter, with a grant of 
ſimilar powers, was conferred on Rhode-Ifſland and Pro- 
vidence plantations. "Theſe, like Connecticut, had been 
previouſly ſettled by emigrants chiefly from Maſſachuſetts, 
who, as an independent people, had ſeated themſelves on 
land fairly obtained from the native proprietors, without 
any authority from the parent ſtate. This colony was 
originally planted on the Catholic principle,“ That every 


man who ſubmits peaceably to the civil authority, may 
| worſhip 
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worſhip God according to the dictates of his own con- 
ſcience, without moleſtation ;” and under all the changes 
it has undergone, there has been no departure from that 
broad baſis of univerſal roleration, 

In the ſame year a patent was granted to Lord Claren- 
don and others, comprehending that extent of country, 
which now forms the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia. Carolina, though ſettled origi- 
nally as one government, was about the year 1728 divided 
into two. Georgia was, in the year 1732, formed by 
George the Second into a diſtin province. | 

In the year 1664, King Charles the Second gave to 
his brother James, Duke of York, a patent which in- 
cluded New-York and New-Jerſey. Theſe provinces 
had been previouſly ſettled by Dutch Coloniſts, and held 
as territories of the United Netherlands, but they were 
eaſily reduced to the obedience of the King of England, 
who claimed the country by the right of prior diſcovery. 
The Duke of York in the ſame year gave a deed: of 
New-Jerſey to Lord Berkely and Sir George Carteret. 

Seventeen years afterwards King Charles gave to Wil- 
liam Penn, a patent for Pennſylvania. * Mr. Penn, ſome 
time poſterior to this, obtained a farther grant of the 
land on the Weſtern ſide of the River Delaware, and 
South of Pennſylvania, which was formed into a ſepa- 
rate government, and is now the State of Delaware. 
Notwithſtanding theſe charters Mr. Penn did not think 
himſelf inveſted with the right of the ſoil, till he had 
purchaſed it from the native proprietors. In the charter 
of Pennſylvania, there was no expreſs ſtipulation as had 
been inſerted in all other Colonial patents, “ that the 


Pennſylvanians and their deſcendants ſhould be conſidered 


7”, 


as ſubjects born within the realm.” But clauſes were 
inſerted, providing that “ acts of Parliament concern- 
ing trade and navigation, and the cuſtoms, ſhould be duly 
obſerved.” And it was alſo ſtipulated, that no cuſtom 
or other contribution ſhould be laid on the inhabitants or 


their eſtates, unleſs by the conſent of the Proprietary; or 


Governor and Aſſembly, or by a#t of Parliament in Eng- 
land.” The omiſlion of the firſt clauſe, the infertion 
| of 
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of the ſecond, and the reſervation in favour of Parlia- 
ment, in the laſt, may have been occaſioned by difficul- 
ties which had then ariſen about the rights of the Colo- 
niſts and the power of Parliament over them. Maſſa- 
chuſetts had before that time queſtioned the authority 
of Parliament to tax them and legiſlate for them. The 
general clauſe that the Coloniſts ſhould retain all the 
privileges of Engliſhmen, had already been made the 
baſis of claims, againſt which ſome in the Mother Coun- 
try had many objections, Perhaps the ruling powers of 
England were ſenſible, that they had previouſly delegated 
too much of independence to their Colonies, and in- 
tended to be more guarded in future, but their caution 
was too late. Had it been ſeriouſly intended to control 
the natural order of events, by the feeble force of words 
and Clauſes in a charter, the experiment ought to have 
been tried from the firſt, and not reſerved for that of 
Pennſylvania, which was one of the laſt granted to the 


Colonies. Near a century after, Dr, Franklin, when * 


examined at the Bar of the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, 
explained the matter by ſaying, “that the inhabitants 
from the firſt ſettlement of the Province relied, that the 
Parliament never would or could by virtue of that reſer- 
vation tax them, till it had qualified itſelf conſtitutionally 
for the exerciſe of ſuch right, by admitting Repreſen- 
tatives from the people to be taxed,” 

In the rapid manner juſt related, was the Engliſh 
North American Continent parcelled out into diſtin 
governments. Little did the wiſdom of the two prece- 
ding centuries foreſee of the conſequences both good and 
evil, that were to reſult to the old world from diſcover- 
ing and coloniſing the new. When we conſider the im- 
menſe floods of gold and ſilver, which have flowed from 
it into Europe, the ſubſequent increaſe of induſtry and 
population, the prodigious extenſion of commerce, manu- 
factures, and navigation, and the influence of the whole 
on manners and arts, we ſee ſuch an accumulation of 
good, as leads us to rank Columbus among the greateſt 
benefactors of the human race: but when we view the 
injuſtice done the natives, the extirpation of 2 

their 
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their numerous nations, whoſe names are no more heard. 
he havoc made among the firſt ſettlers. —The ſlavery 
of the Africans, to which America has furniſhed the 
temptation, and the many long and bloody wars: which 
it has occaſioned, we behold ſuch a crowd of woes, as 
excites an apprehenſion, that the evil has outweighed the 
ood, 

N In vain do we look among ancient nations, for ex- 
amples of Colonies eſtabliſhed on principles of policy, 
ſimilar to thoſe of the Colonies of Great-Britain. Eng- 
land did not, like the republics of Greece, oblige her 
ſons to form diſtant communities in the wilds of the earth, 
Like Rome ſhe did not give lands as a gratuity to ſol- 
diers, who became a military force for the defence of 
her frontiers. She did not, like Carthage, ſubdue the 
neighhouring States, in order to acquire an excluſive 
right to their commerce. No conqueſt was ever at- 
tempted over the Aborigines of America. Their right 
to the ſoil was diſregarded, and their country looked 
upon as a waſte, which was open to the occupancy and 
uſe of other nations. It was conſidered that ſettlements 
might be there formed for the advantage of thoſe who 
ſhould migrate thither, as well as of the Mother Country, 
The rights and intereſts of the native proprietors were, 
all this time, deemed of no account. 

What was the extent of obligations by which Colo- 
nies planted under theſe circumſtances were bound 
to the Mother Country, is a ſubje& of nice diſcuſſion, 
Whether theſe aroſe from nature and the conſtitution, or 
from compact, is a queſtion neceſſarily connected with 
many others. While the friends of Union contended 
that the King of England had a property in the ſoil of 
America, by virtue of a right derived from prior diſ- 
covery : and that his ſubjects by migrating from one 
part of his dominions to another, did not leſſen their 
obligations to obey the ſupreme power of the nation, it 
was inferred, that the emigrants to Engliſh America con- 
tinued to owe the ſame obedience to the King and Par- 
lament, as if they had never quitted the land of their 
nativity, But if, as others contended, the Indians were 

| the 
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the only lawful proprietors of the country in which 
their Creator had placed them, and they ſold their right 
to emigrants who, as men, had a right to leave their na- 
tive country, and as ſubjects, had obtained chartered 
permiſhon to do ſo, it follows from theſe premiſes, that 
the obligations of the Coloniſts to their parent State 


muſt have reſulted more from compact, and the proſpect 


of reciprocal advantage, than from natural obligation. 
The latter opinions ſeem to have been adopted by ſeveral 
of the Coloniſts, particularly in New-England. Sundry 


perſons of influence in that country always held, that 


birth was no neceſlary cauſe of ſubjection, for that the 
ſubject of any Prince or State had a natural right to 
remove to any other State or quarter of the globe, 
eſpecially if deprived of liberty of conſcience, and that, 
upon ſuch removal, his ſubjection ceaſed. 

The validity of charters about which the emigrants to 
America were univerſally anxious, reſts upon the ſame 
foundation. If the right of the ſovereigns of England 
to the ſoil of America was ideal, and contrary to natural 
Juſtice, and if no one can give what is not his own, their 
charters were on ſeveral accounts a nullity. In the eye 
of reaſon and philoſophy, they could give no right to 
American territory, The only validity which ſuch 

rants could have, was, that the grantees had from their 

overeign a permiſſion to depart from their native coun- 
w 6 and negotiate'with the proprietors for the purchaſe 
of the ſoil, and thereupon to acquire a power of juriſ- 
diction ſubject to his crown. Theſe were the opinions 
of many of the ſettlers in New-England. They looked 
upon their charters as a voluntary compact between their 
ſovereign and themſelves, by which they were bound 
neither to be ſubject to, nor ſeek protection from any 
other Prince, nor to make any laws repugnant to thoſe 
of England : but did not conſider them as inferring an 
obligation of obedience to a Parliament, in which they 
were unrepreſented. The proſpects of advantage which 
the emigrants to America expected from the protec- 
tion of their native ſovereign, and the proſpe& of ag- 
grandizement which their native ſovereign expected * 
the 
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the extenſion of his empire, made the former very. ſoli- 
citous for charters, and the latter very ready to grant 
them. Neither reaſoned clearly on their nature nor 
well underſtood their extent. In leſs than, eight years 
1500 miles of the ſea coaſt were granted away, and ſo 
little did they who gave, or they who accepted of char- 
ters, underſtand their own tranſaCtions, that in ſeveral 
caſes the ſame ground was covered by contradictory 
grants, and with an abſurdity that can only be palliated 
by the ignorance of the parties, ſome of the grants ex- 


tended to the South Sea, over a country whoſe breadth 


is yet unknown, and which to this day 1s unexplored, 
Ideal as theſe charters were, they anſwered a tempo- 
rary purpoſe. The Coloniſts repoſed confidence in them, 
and were excited to induſtry on their credit. They alſo 
deterred foreign European powers from diſturbing them, 
becauſe agreeably to the late law of nations, relative to 
the appropriation of newly diſcovered Heathen countries, 
they inferred the protection of the ſovereign who. gave 
them. They alſo oppoſed a barrier to open and groſs en- 
croachments of the mother country on the rights of the 
coloniſts ; a particulas detail of theſe is not now neceſſary. 
Some general remarks may, nevertheleſs, be made on the 
early periods of colonial hiſtory, as they caſt light on the 
late revolution, Long before the declaration of indepen- 
dence, ſeveral of the colonies on different occaſions de- 
clared, that they ought not to be taxed but by their own 
provincial aſſemblies, and that they conſidered ſubjection 
to acts of a Britiſh Parliament, in which they had no re- 
preſentation, as a grievance. It is alſo worthy of being 
noted, that of the thirteen colonies, which have been lately 


formed into States, no one (Georgia excepted) was ſettled 


at the expence of Government. Towards the ſettlement of 
that Southern frontier, conſiderable ſums have at different 
times been granted by Parliament, but the twelve more 
Northern provinces had been wholly ſettled by private 
adventurers, without any advances from the national trea- 
fury. It does not appear, from exiſting records, that 
any compenſation for their lands was ever made to the 

Aborigines 
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Aborigines of America, by the erown or Parliament of 
England ; but policy as well as juſtice led the Coloniſts to 


purchaſe and pay for what they occupied. This was done 


in almoſt every ſettlement, and they proſpered moſt, who 
by juſtice and kindneſs took the greateſt pains to conciliate 
the gocd-will of the natives. | 

It is in vain to look for well-balanced conſtitutions in 
the early periods of colonial hiſtory. Till the revolution 
in the year 1688, a period ſubſequent to the ſettlemeut 

of the colonies, England herſelf can ſcarcely be faid 
to have had a fixed conſtitution, At that eventful zra 
the line was firſt drawn between the privileges of ſubjects, 
and the prerogatives of ſovereigns. The legal and con- 
ſtitutional hiſtory of the colonies, in their early periods, 
therefore, affords but little inſtruction. It is ſufficient in 

neral to obſerve, that in leſs than eighty years from the 
Faſt permament Engliſh ſettlement in North America ; the 
two original patents granted to the Plymouth and Lon- 
don Companies were divided, and ſubdivided, into twelye 
diſtint and unconnected provinces, and in fifty years 
more a thirteenth, by the name of Georgia, was added 
to the ſouthern extreme of previous eſtabliſhments. 

To each of theſe, after various changes, there was ul- 
timately granted a form of government reſembling, in its 
moſt eſſential parts, as far as local circumſtances would 
permit, that which was eſtabliſhed in the parent ſtate. A 
minute deſcription of conſtitutions, which no longer ex- 
iſt, would be both tedious and unprofitable. In general, 
it may be obſerved, that agreeably to the ſpirit of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, ample proviſion was made for the li- 
berties of the inhabitants. The prerogatives of royalty 
and dependence on the Mother Country, were but feebly 
impreſſed on the colonial forms of government. In ſome 
of the provinces the inhabitants choſe their governors,'and 
all other public officers, and their legiſlatures were under 


little or no control. In others, the crown delegated moſt _ 


of its power to particular perſons, who were alſo inveſted 
with the property of the ſoil. In thoſe which were moſt 
immediately dependent on the King, he exerciſed no high- 


er prerogatives over the Coloniſts than over their fellow 
Vor. I. C ſubjects 
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ſubjects in England, and his power over the provincial 
legiſlative aſſemblies was not greater than what he was 
conſtitutionally veſted with, over the Houſe of Commons 
in the Mother Country. From the acquieſcence of the 
parent ſtate, the ſpirit of her conſtitution, and daily experi- 


. ence, the Coloniſts grew up in a belief, that their local al- 


ſemblies ſtood in the ſame relation to them, as the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain to the inhabitants of that iſland. 
The benefits of legiſlation were conferred on both, only 
through theſe conſtitutional channels. | 
It is remarkable, that though the Engliſh poſſeſſions 
in America were far inferior in natural riches tof thoſe 
which fell to the lot of other. Europeans, yet the ſecurity 
of property and of liberty, derived from the Engliſh con- 
{titution, gave them a conſequence to which the colonies 
of other powers, though ſettled at an earlier day, have 
not yet attained. The wiſe and liberal policy of Englagd 
towards her Colonies, during the firſt century and half 
after their ſettlement, had a conſiderable influence in ex- 
alting them to this pre-eminence, She gave them full li- 
berty to govern themſelves by ſuch laws as the local le- 
giſlatures thought neceſſary, and left their trade open to 
every individual in her dominions. She alſo gave them 
the ampleſt permiſſion to purſue their reſpective intereſts 
in ſuch manner as they thought proper, and reſerved 
little for herſelf, but the benefit of their trade, and that of 
a political union under the ſame head. The colonies, 
founded by other powers, experienced no ſuch indulgen- 
cies. Portugal and Spain burdened theirs with many 
vexatious regulations, gave encouragement only to what 
was for their own intereſt, and puniſhed whatever had a 
contrary tendency. France and Holland did not adopt 
ſuch oppreſſive maxims, but were, in fact, not much leſs 
rigorous and coercive. 'They parted, as it were, with the 
propriety of their Coloniestomercantile aſſociations, which 
ſold to the Coloniſts the commodities of Europe, at an 
enormous advance, and took the produce of their lands 
at a low price, and, at the ſame time, diſcouraged the 
growth of any more than they could diſpoſe of, at ex- 


ceſlive profits. Theſe oppreſlive regulations were followed 
with 
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with their natural conſequence: the ſettlements thus re- 
ſtricted advanced but ſlowly in population and in wealth. 

The Engliſh Colonies participated in that excellent form 
of government, with which their parent iſle was bleſſed, 
and which has raiſed it to an admirable height of agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures. After many ſtrug- 
gles, it had been acknowledged to be eſſential to the con- 
ſtitution of Great Britain, that the people could not be 
compelled to pay any taxes, nor be bound by any laws, 
but ſuch as had been granted or enacted with the conſent 
of themſelves, or of their repreſentatives. It was alſo one 
of their privileges, that they could not be affected either 
in their property, their liberties, or their perſons, but by 
the unanimous conſent of twelve of their peers. 

From the operation of theſe general principles of li- 
berty, and the wiſe policy of Great Britain, her Ameri- 
can ſettlements increaſed in number, wealth and reſources, 
with a rapidity which ſurpaſſed all previous calcula- 
tions. Neither ancient nor modern hiſtory can produce 
an example of Colonies governed with equal wiſdom, or 
flouriſhing with equal rapidity. In the ſhort ſpace of 
150 years their numbers increaſed to three millions, and 
their commerce to ſuch a degree, as tobemorethanathirdof 
that of Great Britain. They alſo extended their ſettlements 
1500 miles on the ſea coaſt, and 300 miles to the weſt- 
ward. Their rapid population, though partly accelera- 
ted by the influx of ſtrangers, was principally owing to 
internal cauſes, In conſequence of the equality of for- 
iune and ſimplicity of manners, which prevailed among 
them, their inhabitants multiplied far beyond the propor- 
tion of old nations, corrupted and weakened by the vices 
of wealth, and above all, of vanity, than which, perhaps, 
there is no greater enemy to the increaſe of the human 


ſpecies, 


The good effects of a wiſe policy and equal govern- 


ment were not only diſcernible in raiſing the Colonies of 
England to a pre-eminence over thofe of other European 
powers, but in raiſing ſome among themſelves to greater 
importance than others. Their relative population and 
wealth were by no means correſpondent to their reſpec- 
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tive advantages of ſoil and climate. From the common 
diſproportion between the natural and artificial wealth of 
different countries, it ſeems to be a general rule, that the 
more nature does for any body of men, the leſs they are 
diſpoſed to do for themſelves. 
he New-England provinces, though poſſeſſed of 
comparatively a barren country, were improved much 
faſter than others, which were bleſſed with a ſuperior ſoil 
and milder climate. Their firſt ſettlers were animated 
with a high degree of that religious fervor which excites 
| to great undertakings: they alſo ſettled their vacant 
lands on principles of the wiſeſt policy. Inſtead of 
| granting large tracts to individuals, they ſold the foil in 
{mall farms, to thoſe who perſonally cultivated the ſame. 
| Inſtead of diſſeminating their inhabitants over an ex-- 
| | tenſive country, they formed ſucceſſive ſettlements, in 


townſhips of ſix miles ſquare. They alſo made ſuch 
arrangements, in theſe townſhips, as co-extended the 
bleſſings of education and of religious inſtruction with 
| their ſettlements, By thefe means induſtry and morality 
| were propagated, and knowledge was generally diffuſed. 
1 In proportion to their reſpective numbers, it is pro- 
| | | bable that ng other country in the world contained more 
| ſober orderly citizens, and fewer who were profligate 
and abandoned. Thoſe high crimes which are uſually 
1 puniſhed with death, were ſo rare in New-England, that 
i many years have elapſed, in large populous ſettlements, 
1 | | without a ſingle execution. Their leſs fertile ſoil diſpoſed 
1 them to a ſpirit of adventure, and their victorious induſtry 
i roſe ſuperior to every obſtacle. In carrying on the whale 
N fiſhery, they not only penetrated the deepeſt frozen re- 
| ceſſes of Hudſon's Bay, and Davis' Straits; but pierced 
into the oppoſite regions of polar cold. While | 4 of 
them were ſtriking the harpoon on the coaſt of Africa, 
others purfued their gigantic game near the ſhores of 
| Braſil, While they were yet in their infancy as a poli- 
| tical ſociety, they carried on this perilous buſineſs to an 
3 3 extent exceeding all that the perſeverance of Holland, the 
17 activity of France, or the vigour of Engliſh enterprize, had 
ever accompliſhed. A ſpirit of liberty prompted their 
induſtry, 
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induſtry, and a free conſtitution guarded their civil rights. 
The country was ſettled with yeomanry, who were 
both proprietors, and cultivators, of the ſoil. Luxury 
was eſtranged from their borders. Enervating wealth 
and pinching poverty were both equally rare. Early 
marriages, and a numerous offspring, were common— 
thence population was rapid, and the inhabitants generally 
poſſeſſed that happy ſtate of mediocrity, which favours 
the improvement both of mind and body. 

New-York joined New-England, but did not in- 
creaſe with equal rapidity. ' A few, by monopolizing 
large tracts of lands, reduced many to the neceſſity of 
being tenants, or of removing to other provinces, where 
land could be obtained on more favourable terms. The 
increaſe of population, in this province, was nevertheleſs 
great, when compared with that of old countries. This 
appears from the following ſtatement of their numbers 
at different periods. In 1756, the province of New- 
York contained 83,233 whites, and in 1771, 148,124 
an increaſe of nearly two for one, in the ſpace of fifteen 

ears, 

, Pennſylvania was at firſt ſettled under the auſpices of 
the celebrated William Penn, who introduced a number 
of induſtrious inhabitants, chiefly of the ſect of Quakers. 
The population of this country advanced equally with 
that of the New-England provinces. Among the in- 
ducements operating on foreigners to ſettle in Pennſyl- 
vania was a moſt excellent form of provincial govern- 
ment, which ſecured the religious as well as the civil rights 
of its inhabitants. While the Mother Country laboured un- 
der an oppreſſive eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, and while 
partialities of the ſame kind were ſanctioned by law, in 
ſome of the American provinces, perfect liberty of con- 
ſcience, and an exact equality of all ſeas was, in every 
period, a part of the conſtitution of Pennſylvania. 

Quaker ſimplicity, . and frugality, contributed, 
im like manner, to the flouriſhing of that province. The 
habits of that plain people correſpond, admirably, with a 
new country, and with republican conſtitutions. Oppoſed 
to idleneſs and extravagance, they combined the whole 
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force of religion, with cuſtoms and laws, to exile theſe 
vices from their ſociety. The firſt quaker ſettlers were 
ſoon followed by Germans, whoſe induſtry was not infe- 
rior to their own. The emigrants from other countries 
who ſettled in Pennſylvania, followed theſe good exam- 
ples, and induſtry and frugality became predominant vir- 
tues over the whole province, 

The policy of a Loan-Office was alſo.eminently bene- 
ficial, The proprietaries of Pennſylvania ſold their 
lands in ſmall — and on long credit. The purchaſers 
were indulged with the liberty of borrowing, on intereſt, 
paper bills of credit, out of the Loan-Office, on the mort- 
gage of their lands, Perhaps there never was an inſti- 
tution which contributed more to the happineſs of the 
people, or to the flouriſhing of a new country, than this 
land Loan-Office ſcheme. The province being enriched 
by the clear intereſt of its loaned paper, was thereby en- 
abled to defray the expences of government with moge- 
rate taxes. The induſtrious farmer was furniſhed with 
the means of cultivating and ſtocking his farm. Theſe 
improvements, by increaſing the value of the land, not 
only eſtabliſhed the credit of the paper, but enabled the 
borrower, in a few years, to pay off the original loan 
with the productions of the ſoil, The progreſſive im- 
provement of Pennſylvania may be eſtimated from the 
increaſe of its trade. In the year 1704, that province 
imported goods. from the Mother Country, amounting 
in value only to £.11,499 ſterling, but in 1772, to the 
yalue of C. 507, goq, an increaſe of nearly fifty for one, 
in little more than half a century. 

In Maryland and Virginia, a policy leſs favourable to 
population, and ſomewhat different from that of Pennſyl- 
vania, took place. The church of England was incor- 
porated with the firſt ſettlement of Virginia, and in the 
lapſe of time, it alſo became the eſtabliſhed religion of 
Maryland. In both theſe provinces, long before the 
American revolution, that church poſſeſſed a legal pre- 
eminence, and was maintained at the expence, not only 
of its own members, but of all other denominations. 
This deterred great numbers, 6 of the Preſbyte- 

rian 
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rian denomination, who had emigrated from Ireland, from 
ſettling within the limits of theſe governments, and fomented 
a ſpirit of diſcord between thoſe who belonged to, and 
thoſe who diſſented from, the eſtabliſhed church. 

In theſe and the other ſouthern provinces, domeſtic 
flavery was common, Though it was not by law for- 
bidden any where, yet there were comparatively few 
ſlaves to the northward of Maryland. The peaceable 
and benevolent religion of the Quakers produced their 
united oppoſition to all traffic of the human race. Many 
individuals of other denominations in like manner dif- 
countenanced it, but the principal ground of difference 
on this head between the northern and ſouthern pro- 
vinces, aroſe, leſs from religious principles, than from cli- 
mate, and local circumſtances. In the former, they found 
it to be for their intereſt to cultivate their lands with 
white men, in the latter with thoſe of an oppoſite colour. 
The ſtagnant waters, and low lands, which are ſo frequent 
on the ſhores of Maryland and Virginia, and on the 
coaſts, and near the rivers in the ſouthern provinces, ge- 
nerate diſeaſes, which are more fatal to whites than 
blacks. There is a phyſical difference in the conſtitution 
of theſe varieties of the human ſpecies. The latter ſe- 
crete leſs by the kidnies, and more by the glands of the 
ſkin, than the former. This greater degree of tranſpira- 
tion renders the blacks more tolerant of heat than the 
whites. The perſpirable matter, thrown off by the for- 
mer, 1s more fcetid than that of-the latter. It is perhaps 
owing to theſe circumſtances, that blacks enjoy better 
health, in warm marſhy countries, than whites, - | 

It is certain, that a great part of the low country in 


ſeveral of the provinces mult have remained without 


cultivation, if it had not been cultivated by black men. 
From imagined neceſſity, founded on the natural ſtate of 
the country, domeſtic flavery ſeemed to be forced on the 
ſouthern provinces. It favoured cultivation, but pro- 
duced many baneful conſequences. ' It was particularly 
hoſtile to the proper education of youth. Induſtry, 
| temperance, and abſtinence, virtues eſſential to the health 
and vigour of both mind and body, were with difficulty 
| C 4 practiſed, 
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practiſed, where the labour of flaves procured an abun- 
dance, not only of the neceſſaries, but of the delicacies 
of life, and where daily opportunities and facilities were 
offered, for early, exceſſive, and enervating indulgences. 
Slavery alſo led to the engroſſing of land in'the hands 
of a few. It impeded the introduction of labouring free- 
men, and of courſe diminiſhed the capacity of the coun- 
try for active defence, and at the ſame time endangered 
internal tranquillity, by multiplying a ſpecies of inhabi- 
tants who had no intereſt in the ſoil. For if a ſlave can 
have a country in the world, it muſt be any other in ”m 
ference to that, in which he is compelled to labour for a 
maſter, Such is the force of habit, and the pliancy of 
human nature, that though degrading freedom to the con- 
dition of ſlaves, would, to many, be more intolerable than 
death, yet negroes who have been born and bred in ha- 
bits of ſlavery, are ſo well ſatisfied with their condition, 
that ſeveral have been known to reject proffered freedom, 
and, as far as circumſtances authorize us to judge, emanci- 
pation does not appear to be the with of the generality of 
them. The peaſantry of few countries enjoy as much of 
the comforts of life, as the ſlaves, who belong to good 
maſters. Intereſt concurs with the finer feelings of hu- 
man nature, to induce ſlave-holders to treat with huma- 
nity and kindneſs thoſe who are ſubje& to their will and 
power. There is frequently more happineſs in kitchens 
than parlours, and life 1s often more pleaſantly enjoyed by 
the ſlave than his maſter. The political evils of ſlavery 
do not ſo much ariſe from the diſtreſſes it occaſions to 
flaves, as from its diminlſhing the incitements to induſtry, 
and from its unhappy influence on the general ſtate of 
ſociety. Where it is common, a few grow rich, and live 
in eaſe and luxury, but the community is deprived of 
many of its reſources for independent happineſs, and de- 
pn to a low ſtation on the ſcale of national greatneſs. 

he aggregate induſtry of a country, in which ſlaves and 
freemen are intermixed, will always be leſs than where 
there 1s a number of freemen equal to both. Nothing 
ſtimulates to induſtry ſo much as intereſt. The man who 
works for another, will contrive many artifices to make 


that 
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that work as little as poſſible, but he who has an imme. 
diate profit from his labour, will diſregard taſks, times and 
ſeaſons. In ſettlements where the ſoil is cultivated by 
ſlaves, it ſoon becomes unfaſhionable for freemen to la- 
bour, than which no greater curſe can befal a country. 
The individuals, who by the induſtry of their flaves are 
releaſed from the neceſſity of perſonal exertions, will be 
ſtrongly tempted to many practices injurious to themſelves 
and others. Idleneſs is the parent of every vice, while 
labour of all kinds favours and facilitates the practice of 
virtue. Unhappy is that country, where neceſſity com- 
pels the uſe of ſlaves, and unhappy are the people, where 
the original decree of heaven, “ that man ſhould eat his 
bread in the ſweat of his face” is by any means whatever 
generally eluded. 

The influence of theſe cauſes was ſo extenſive, that 
though the Southern Provinces poſſeſſed the moſt fruitful 
ſoil and the mildeſt climate, yet they were far inferior 
to their neighbours in ſtrength, population, induſtry, and 

aggregate wealth. This inferiority, increaſed or dimi- 
niſhed, with the number of ſlaves in each Province, con- 
traſted with the number of freemen. The ſame obſer- 
vation held good between different parts of the ſame Pro- 
vince. The ſea coaſt which, from neceſſity, could be 
cultivated only by black men, was deficient in many of 
the enjoyments of life, and lay at the mercy of every 
bold invader, while the Weſtern Country, where culti- 
vation was more generally carried on by — though 


ſettled at a later period, ſooner attained the means of ſelf- * 


defence, and, relatively, a greater proportion of thoſe 
comforts with which a cultivated country rewards its in- 
duſtrious inhabitants. | 

In the Southern Provinces, the long credit given by 
Britiſh merchants was a principal ſource of their flouriſh- 
ing. The immenſe capitals of the merchants trading to 
the North American Continent enabled them to extend 
credit to the term of ſeveral years. They received a 
profit on their goods, and an annual intereſt of five per 
cent. on the ſums for which they were fold. This ena- 
bled the American merchant to extend credit to the 
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planter, from whom he rcceived a higher intereſt than 
he paid in Great-Britain. The planters being furniſhed, 
on credit, with ſlaves and every thing neceſſary for the 
cultivation of their lauds, when careful and induſtrious, 
cleared ſo much more than the legal intereſt with which 
they were charged, that in a few years of ſucceſsful 
planting, the difference enabled them to pay their debts 
and clear their capital. By the help of credit, a beneficial 
intercourſe was eſtabliſhed, which redounded to the be- 
nefit of both parties. | 

Thefe cauſes eminently contributed to the proſperity 
of the Engliſh Provinces. Others, beſides co-operating 
to the ſame end, produced a warm love for liberty, a high 
fenſe of the rights of human nature, and a predilection 
for independence. 

The rt emigrants from England for coloniſing Ame- 
rica, left the Mother Country at a time when the dread 
of arbitrary power was the predominant paflion of the 
nation. Except the very modern charter of Georgia, 
in the year 1732, all the Engliſh Colonies obtained their 
charters and their greateſt number of European ſettlers, 
between the years 1603 and 1688. In this period a re- 
markable ſtruggle between prerogative and privilege com- 
menced, and was carried on till it terminated in a revo- 
lution highly favourable to the liberties of the peoples In 
the year 1621, when the Engliſh Houſe of Commons 
claimed freedom of ſpeech, © as their ancient and un- 
doubted right, and an inheritance tranſmitted to them 
from their anceſtors ;” King James the Firſt replied, 
that he could not allow of their ſtyle, in mentioning 
their ancient and undoubted rights, but would rather have 
withed they had ſaid, that their privileges wege derived 
from the grace and permiſſion of their fovereign.” This 
was the opening of a diſpute which occupied the tongues, 
pens, and fwords, of the moſt active men in the nation, 
for a period of ſeventy years. It is remarkable that the 
ſame period is exactly co- incident with the ſettlement of 
the Engliſh Colonies. James, educated in the arbitrary 
fentiments of the divine right of Kings, conceived his ſub- 
jects to be his property, and that their privileges were 
| matters 
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matters of grace and favour flowing from his generoſity. 
This high claim of prerogative excited oppoſition in ſup- 
port of the rights of the people. In the progreſs of 
the diſpute, Charles the Firſt, ſon of King James, in 
attempting to levy ſhip-money, and other revenues with- 
out conſent of Parliament, involved himſelf in a war 
with his ſubjects, in which, after various conflicts, he was 
brought to the block and ſuffered death as an enemy to 
the conſtitution of his country. Though the monarchy 
was reſtored under Charles the Second, and tranſmitted 
to James the Second, yet the ſame arbitrary maxims being 
purſued, the nation, tenacious of its rights, invited the 
Prince of Orange to the ſovereignty of the iſland, and 
expelled the reigning family from the throne, While 
theſe ſpirited exertions were made, in ſupport of the li- 
berties of the parent iſle, the Engliſh Colonies, were ſet- 
ted, and chiefly with inhabitants of that claſs of people, 
which was moſt hoſtile to the claims of prerogative. 
Every tranſaQtion in that period of Engliſh hiſtory, ſup- 
ported the poſition that the people have a right to reſiſt 
their ſovereign, when he invades their liberties, and to 
transfer the crown from. one to another, when the good 
of the community requires it. | 
The Engliſh Coloniſts were from their firſt ſettlement 
in America, devoted to liberty, on Engliſh ideas, and 
Engliſh principles. They not only conceived themſelves 
to inherit the privileges of Engliſhmen, but though in a 
colonial ſituation, actually poſſeſſed them. 
After a long war between King and Parliament, and 
a Revolution—theſe privileges were ſettled on the follow- 
ing fundamental principles: That it was the undoubted 
right of Engliſh ſubjects, being freemen or freeholders, to 
give their property, only by their own conſent. That the 
Houſe of Commons exerciſed the ſole right of granting 
the money of the people of England, becauſe that Houſe 
alone, repreſented them. That taxes were the free gifts 
of the people to their rulers. That the authority of 
ſovereigns was to be exerciſed only for the good of their 
ſubjects. That it was the right of the people to meet 
together, and peaceably to conſider of their grievances— 
to 
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to petition for a redreſs of them, and finally, when into- 
lerable grievances were unredreſſed, to ſeek relief, on 
the failure of petitions and remonſtrances, by forcible 
means.” 

Opinions of this kind generally prevailing, produced, 
among the Coloniſts, a more determined ſpirit of oppo- 
ſition to all encroachments on their rights, than would 
probably have taken place, had they emigrated from the 
| Mother Country in the preceding century, when the doc- 
| trines of paſſive obedience, non-reſiſtance, and the divine 
| 
| 


right of kings, were generally received. 

That attachment to their ſovereign, which was dimi- 
niſhed in the firſt emigrants to America, by being remo- 
ved to a great diſtance from his influence, was ſtill farther 
diminiſhed in their deſcendants. When the American 
revolution commenced, the inhabitants of the Colonies 

were for the moſt part, the third and fourth, and ſome- 
times the fifth or ſixth generation, from the original emi- 
grants. In the ſame degree as they were removed from 
| the parent ſtock, they were weaned from that partial at- 
W - tachment, which bound their forefathers to- the place of 
| their nativity. The affection for the Mother Country, as 
far as it was a natural paſſion, wore away in ſucceſlive 
generations, till at laſt it had ſcarcely any exiſtence. 
The mercantile intercourſe, which connects different 
countries, was, in the early periods of the Engliſh Colo- 
nies, far ſhort of that degree, which is neceſſary to perpe- 
| tuate a friendly union. Had the firſt great colonial el - 
I 2. bliſhments been made in the Southern Provinces, where 
gh the ſuitableneſs of native commodities would have main- 
| | tained a briſk and direct trade with England—the con- 


ftant exchange of good offices between the two countries 
would have been more likely to perpetuate their friend- 


| ! ſhip. But as the Faſtern Provinces were the firſt, which 
1 were thiekly ſettled, and they did not for a long time cul- 
| tivate an extenſive trade with England, their deſcendants 
j ſpeedily loſt the fond attachment, which their forefathers 


þ . felt to their Parent State. The bulk of the people in 
1 New-England knew little of the Mother Country, ha- 
Tit ving only heard of her as a diſtant kingdom, the rulers 
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of which had, in the preceding century, perſecuted and 
baniſhed their anceſtors to the woods of America. 

The diſtance of America from Great-Britain gene- 
rated ideas in the minds of the Coloniſts favourable to 
liberty. Three thouſand miles of ocean ſeparated them 
from the Mother Country. Seas rolled, and months 
paſſed, between orders and their execution. In large 
governments the circulation of power is enfeebled at the 
extremities. This reſults from the nature of things, and 
is the eternal law of extenſive or detached empire. Co- 
loniſts, growing up to maturity, at ſuch an immenſe diſ- 
tance from the ſeat of government, perceived the obli- 
gation of dependence much more feebly, than the inha- 
bitants of the parent iſle, who not only ſaw, but daily felt, 
the fangs of power. The wide extent and nature of the 
country contributed to the ſame effect. The natural ſeat 
of freedom is among high mountains and pathleſs deſerts, 
ſuch as abound in the wilds of America. 

The religion of the Coloniſts alſo nurtured a love for 
liberty. They were chiefly Proteſtants, and all Pro- 
teſtantiſm is founded on a ſtrong claim to natural liberty, 
and the right of private judgement. A majority of them 
were of that dals of men, who, in England, are called 
Diſſenters. Their tenets being the Proteſtantiſm of the 
Proteſtant religion, are hoſtile to all interference of au- 
thority in matters of opinion, and prediſpoſe to a jealouſy 
for civil liberty. They who belonged to the Church of 
England were for the moſt part independents, as far as 
church government and hierarchy were concerned. 
They uſed the liturgy of that church, but were without 
biſhops, and were ſtrangers to thoſe ſyſtems, which make 
religion an engine of ſtate. That policy, which unites 
the loweſt curate with the greateſt metropolitan, and con- 
nes both with the ſovereign, was unknown among the 
Coloniſts. Their religion was their own, and neither im- 
poſed by authority, nor made ſubſervient to political pur- 
poſes. Though there was a variety of ſects, they all 
agreed in the communion of liberty, and all reprobated 
the courtly doctrines of paſlive obedience, and non-re- 
ſiſtance. The ſame diſpoſitions were foſtered by he 
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uſual modes of education in the Colonies. The ſtudy of 
law was common and faſhionable. The infinity of diſ- 
putes, in a new and free country, made it lucrative, and 
multiplied its followers. No order of men has, in all 
ages, been more favourable to liberty, than lawyers. 
Where they are not won over to the ſervice of govern- 
ment, they are formidable adverſaries to it. Profeſſionally 
taught the rights of human nature, they keenly and quickly 
perceive every attack made on them. While others judge 
of bad principles by the actual grievances they occaſion, 
lawyers diſcover them at a diſtance, and trace future miſ- 
chiefs from gilded innovations, 

The reading of thoſe Coloniſts who were inclined to 
books, generally favoured the cauſe of liberty. Large 
libraries were uncommon in the New World. Diſqui- 
ſitions on abſtruſe ſubjects, and curious reſearches into 
antiquity, did not accord with the genius of a people, ſet- 
tled in an uncultivated country, where every ſurrounding 
object impelled to action, and little leiſure was left for 
ſpeculation. Their books were generally ſmall in ſize, 
and few in number: a great part of them conſiſted of 
thoſe faſhionable authors, who have defended the cauſe 


of liberty, Cato's letters, the Independent Whig, and 


fuch productions, were common in one extreme of the 
Colonies, while in the other, hiſtories of the Puritans 
kept alive the remembrance of the ſufferings of their 
forefathers, and inſpired a warm attachment, both to the 
civil and the religious rights of human nature. | 

In the Southern Colonies, ſlavery nurtured a ſpirit of 
liberty among the free inhabitants. All maſters of ſlaves 
who enjoy perſonal liberty will be both proud and jea- 
lous of their freedom. It is, in their opinion, not only 
an enjoyment, but a kind of rank and privilege. In 
them, the haughtineſs of domination combines with the 
fpirit of liberty. Nothing could more effectually ani- 
mate the oppoſition of a planter to the claims of Great- 
Britain, than a conviction that thoſe claims in their ex- 
tent degraded him to a degree of dependence on his 
fellow Tubjeas, equally humiliating with that which ex- 
iſted between his flaves and himſelf. 
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The ſtate of ſociety in the Colonies favoured a ſpirit 
of liberty and independence. Their inhabitants were all 
of one rank. Kings, nobles, and biſhops, were unknown 
among them. how their firſt ſettlements, the Engliſh 
Provinces received impreſſions favourable to democratic 
forms of government. Their dependent fituation forbad 
any inordinate ambition among their native ſons, and the 


humility of their ſociety, abſtracted as they were from 


the ſplendour and amuſements of the old Old World, 
held forth few allurements to invite the reſidence of fock 


from the Mother Country as aſpired to hereditary ho- 


nours. In modern Europe, the remains of the feudal 
ſyitem have occaſioned an order of men ſuperior to that of 
the commonalty, but, as few of that claſs migrated to the 
Colonies, they were ſettled with the yeomanry. Their 
inhabitants, unaccuſtomed to that diſtinction of ranks, 
which the policy of Europe has eſtabliſhed, were ſtrongly 
impreſſed with an opinion, that all men are nature 
equal. They could not eaſily be perſuaded = their 
grants of land, or their civil rights, flowed from the mu- 


nificence of Princes. Many of them had never heard of 


Magna Charta, and thoſe who knew the circumſtances 
of the remarkable period of Engliſh hiſtory, when that 
was obtained, did not reſt their claims to liberty and 
property on the tranſactions of that i important day, They 
looked up to Heaven as the ſource of their rights, and 
claimed, not from the promiſes of kings, but from the 
parent of the univerſe. The political creed of an Ame- 
rican Coloniſt was ſhort but ſubſtantial. He believed 
that God made all mankind originally equal : that he 
endowed thein with the rights of life, property, and as 
much liberty as was conſiſtent with the rights of others. 


That he had beſtowed on his vaſt family of the human 


race, the earth for their ſupport, and that all govern- 
ment was a political inſtitution between men naturally 
equal, not for the aggrandizement of one, or a few, but 
for the general happineſs of the whole community. Im- 
preſſed with ſentiments of this kind, they grew up, from 
their carlieſt infancy, with that confidence which 1s well 
calculated to inſpire a love for liberty, and a prepoſſeſſion 
in favour of independence. In 
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In conſequence of the vaſt extent of vacant country, 
every Coloniſt was, or eaſily might be, a freeholder. Set- 
tled on lands of his own, he was both farmer and land- 


lord producing all the neceſſaries of life from his 


own grounds, he felt himſelf both free and independent. 
Each individual might hunt, fiſh, or fowl, without injury 
to his neighbours. Theſe immunities which, in old 
countries, are guarded by the ſanction of penal laws, and 
monopolized by a few, are the common privileges of 
all in America. Coloniſts, growing up in the enjoyment 
of ſuch rights, felt the reſtraint of law more feebly 


than they, who are educated in countries, where long 


habits have made ſubmiſſion familiar. The mind of man 
naturally reliſhes liberty—wherever from the extent of a 
new and unſettled country, ſome abridgements thereof 
are uſeleſs, and others impracticable, this natural deſire 
of freedom is ſtrengthened, and the independent mind 
revolts at the idea of ſubjection. 

The Coloniſts were alſo preſerved from the contagion 
of miniſterial influence by their diſtance from the me- 
tropolis. Remote from the ſeat of power and corruption, 
they were not over-awed by the one, nor debauched by 
the other. Few were the means of detaching individuals 
from the intereſt of the public. High offices were 
neither ſufficiently numerous nor lucrative to purchaſe 
many adherents, and the moſt valuable of theſe were 
conferred on natives of Britain. Every man occupied 
that rank only, which his own induſtry, or that of his 
near anceſtors, had procured him. Lach individual 
being cut off from all means of riſing to importance, but 
by his perſonal talents, was encouraged to make the moſt 
of thoſe with which he was endowed. Proſpects of this 
kind excited emulation, and produced an enterpriſing 
laborious ſet of men, not eaſily overcome by difficulties, 
and full of projects for bettering their condition. 

The enervating opulence of Europe had not yet reached 
the Coloniſts. They were deſtitute of gold and ſilver, 
but abounded in the riches of nature. A ſameneſs of 
circumſtances and occupations created a great ſenſe of 
equality, and diſpoſed them to union in any common cauſe, 
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from the ſucceſs of which, they might expect to partake 
of equal advantages. 

The Colonies were communities of ſeparate indepen- 
dent individuals, under no general influence, but that of 
their perſonal feelings and opinions. They were not led 
by powerful families, nor by great officers in church or 
ſtate. Reſiding chiefly on lands of their own, and em- 
ployed in the wholeſome labours of the field, they were 
in a great meaſure ſtrangers to luxury. Their wants 
were few, and among the great bulk of the people, for the 
moſt part, ſupplied from their own grounds. Their en- 
joyments were neither far-fetched, nor dearly purchaſed, 
and were ſo moderate in their kind, as to leave both 
mind and body unimpaired. Inured from their early 
years to the toils of a country life, they dwelled in the 
midſt of rural plenty. Unacquainted with ideal wants, 
they delighted in perſonal independence. Removed from 
the preſſures of indigence, and the indulgence of afflu- 
ence, their bodies were ſtrong, and their minds vigorous. 

The great bulk of the Britiſh Coloniſts were farmers, 
or planters, who were alſo proprietors of the ſoil. The 
merchants, mechanics, and manufacturers, taken collec- 
tively, did not amount to one fifteenth of the whole num- 
ber of inhabitants. While the cultivators of the foil de- 
pend on nothing but Heaven and their own induſtry, other 
claſſes of men contract more or leſs of ſervility, from de- 
pending on the caprice of their cuſtomers. The exceſs 
of the farmers over the collective numbers of all the other 
inhabitants, gave a caſt of independence to the manners 
of the people, and diffuſed the exalting ſentiments, which 
have always predominated among thoſe who are cultiva- 
tors of their own grounds: theſe were farther promoted 
by their moderate circumſtances, which deprived them 
of all ſuperfluity for idleneſs, or effeminate indulgence. 

The provincial. conftitutions of the Engliſh Colonies 
nurtured a ſpirit of liberty. The King and government 
of Great Britain held no patronage in America, which 
could create a portion of attachment and influence, ſuf- 
ficient to counteract that ſpirit in popular aſſemblies, 
which, when left to itſelf, ill brooks any authority that 
interferes with its own. 
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The inhabitants of the Colonies from the beginning, 
eſpecially in New-England, enjoyed a government which 


was but little ſhort of being independent. They had not 


only the image, but the ſubſtance of the Engliſh conſti- 
tution. They choſe. moſt of their magiſtrates, and paid 
them all. They had in effect the ſole direction of their 
internal government. The chief mark of their ſubordi- 


nation conſiſted in their making no laws repugnant to the 
laws of their Mother Country; in their ſubmitting to have 


ſuch laws as they made to be repealed by the King ; and 


their obeying ſuch reſtrictions as were laid on their trade 


by Parliament. The latter were often evaded, and with 
impunity. The other ſmall checks were ſcarcely felt, 
and for a long time were in no reſpects injurious to 
their intereſts. | 

Under theſe favourable circumſtances, Colonies in the 
new world had advanced nearly to the magnitude of a na- 
tion, While the greateſt part of Europe was almoſt wholly 
ignorant of their progreſs. Some arbitrary proceedings 
of governors, proprietary partialities, or democratical 


jealouſies, now and then interrupted the political calm 


which generally prevailed among them, but theſe and other 
occaſional impediments of their proſperity, for the moſt 
part, ſoon ſubſided. The circumſtances of the country 
afforded but little ſcope for the intrigues of politicians, or 
the turbulence of demagogues. The Coloniſts being but 
remotely affected by the buſtlings of the old world, and 
having but few objects of ambition or contention among 
themſelves, were abſorbed in the ordinary cares of domeſ- 
tic life, and for a long time exempted from a great pro- 
portion of thoſe evils, which the governed too often expe- 
rience from the paſſions and follies of ſtateſmen. But all 
this time they were riſing higher, and though not ſenſible. 
of it, growing to a greater degree of political conſequence. 

One of the firſt events which, as an evidence of their 
increaſing importance, drew on the Colonies a ſhare of 
public attention, was the taking of Louiſbourg from 
France, while that country was at war with Great Britain. 
This enterprize was projected by Governor Shirley, of 
Maſſachuſetts, and undertaken by the ſole authority of 
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ws legiſlature of that colony, It was carried by only a 
ingle vote to make the attempt, but after the adoption of 
the meaſure, there was an immediate union of all parties, 


and all were equally zealous in carrying it into execution. 


The expedition was committed to General Pepperell, and 
upwards of 5000 men were ſpeedily raiſed for the ſervice, 
and put under his command. This force arrived at Canſo 
on the 4th of April: a Britiſh marine force from the 


Weſt-Indies, commanded by Commodore Warren, which 


arrived in the ſame month, acted in concert with theſe 
land forces, Their combined operations were carried on 
with ſo much judgement, that on the 17th of June the 
fortreſs capitulated. 

The war in which Louiſbourg was taken, was ſcarcely 
ended when another began, in which the Colonies were 
diſtinguiſhed parties. The reduction of that fortreſs, by co- 
lonial troops, muſt have given both to France and England, 
enlarged ideas -of the value of American territory, and 
might have given riſe to that eagerneſs for extending the 
boundaries of their reſpective Colonies, which ſoon after, 
by a collifion of claims to the ſame ground, laid the 
foundation of a bloody war between the two nations. 
It is neither poſſible nor neceſſary to decide on the rights 
of either to the lands about which this conteſt began. 
It is certain that the proſpects of convenience and fu- 
ture advantage had much more influence on both, than 
the conſiderations of equity. As the contending powers 
conſidered the rights of the native inhabitants of no 
account, it is not wonderful that they ſhould not agree 
in ſettling their own. The war was brought on in the 
following manner: about the year 1749, a grant of 
600,000 acres of land in the neighbourhood of the Ohio, 
was made out in favour of certain perſons in Weſtminſter, 
London, and Virginia, who had aſſociated under the 
title of the Ohio Company. At this time France was 
in poſſeſſion of the country, on both ſides of the mouth 
of the Miſſiſſippi, as well as of Canada, and wiſhed to 
form a communication between theſe two extremities of 
her territories in North-America. She was, therefore, 
alarmed at the ſcheme in _ by the Ohio Company 
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inaſmuch as the land granted to them lay between her 
northern and ſouthern ſettlements, Remonſtrances 
againſt Britiſh encroachments, as they were called, having 
been made in vain by the Governor of Canada, the 
French, at length, ſeized ſome Britiſh ſubjects who were 
trading among the T wightwees, a nation. of Indians near 
the Ohio, as intruders on the land of his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty, and ſent them to a fort. on the ſouth fide of 
Lake Erie, The Twightwees, by way of retaliation for 
capturing Britiſh traders, whom they deemed their allies, 
ſeized three French traders and ſent them to Pennſylva- 
nia. The French perſiſting in their claims to the coun- 
try on the Ohio, as part of Canada, ſtrengthened them- 
ſelves by erecting new forts in its vicinity, and at length 
began to ſeize and plunder every Britiſh, trader found on 
any part of that river. Repeated complaints of theſe 
violences being made to the Governor of Virginia, it 
was at length determined to ſend. a ſuitable perſon to the 
French commandant near the Ohio, to demand the rea- 
ſon of his hoſtile proceedings, and to inſiſt on his evacu- 
ating a ſort he had lately built. Major Waſhington, being 
then but little more than twenty- one years of age, offered 
his ſervice, which was thankfully accepted. The diſtance 
to the French ſettlement was more than 400 miles, and 
one half of the rout led through a wilderneſs, inhabited 
only by Indians. He nevertheleſs ſet out in an uncom- 
monly ſevere ſeaſon, attended only by one companion. 
From Wincheſter, he proceeded on foot, with his provi- 
ſions. on his back. hen he arrived and delivered his 
meſſage, the French commandant refuſed-to comply, and 
claimed the country as belonging to the King his maſter, 
and declared that he ſhould continue to ſeize and ſend 
as priſoners to Canada, every Engliſhman that, ſhould-at- 
tempt to trade on the Ohio, or any of its branches. Be- 
fore Major Waſhington returned, the Virginians had 
ſent out workmen and materials, to erect a fort at the 
conflux of the Ohio, and the Monongahela. While 
they were engaged in this work, the French came upon 
them, drove them out of the country, and erected a 
regular fortification on the ſame ſpot, Theſe ſpirited 
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proceedings overſet the ſchemes of the Ohio Company, 
but its members both in England and America were too 
powerful to brook the diſappointment. It was therefore 
reſolved to iuſtruct the Colonies to oppoſe with arms 
the encroachments of the French on the Britiſh terri- 
tories, as theſe weſtern lands were called. In obedience 
to theſe inſtructions, Virginia raiſed three hundred men, 
put them under the command of Colonel Waſhington, 
and ſent them on towards the Qhio. An engagement be- 
tween them and a party of French took place, in which the 
latter were defeated. On this Mr. de Fuer, the French 
commandant, marched down with goo men, beſides In- 
dians, and attacked the Virginians. Colonel Wafhing- 
ton made a brave defence, behind a ſmall unfiniſhed in- 
trenchment, called Fort Neceflity ; but at length accepted 
of honourable terms of capitulation. 

From the eagernefs diſcovered by both nations for 
theſe lands, it occurred to all, that a rupture between 
France and England could not be far diſtant. It was 
alſo evident to the rulers of the latter, that the Colonies 
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would be the moſt convenient centre of operation for 


repreſſing French encroachments. To draw forth their 
colonial reſources, in an uniform ſyſtem of operations, 
then, for the firſt time, became an object of public atten- 
tion. To digeſt a plan for this pape, a general meeting 

of the Governors, and moſt influential members of the 
Provincial Aſſemblies, was held at Albany, The com- 
miſſioners, at this congreſs, were unanimouſly of opinion, 
that an union of the Colonies was neceſſary, and they 
propoſed a plan to the following effect, “ that a grand 
council ſhould be formed of members, to be choſen by 
the Provincial Aſſemblies, which council, together with 
4 Governor, to be appointed by the Crown, ſhouid be 
authorized to make general laws, and alſo to raiſe money 
from all the Colonies far their common defence.” The 
leading members of the Provincial Aſſemblies were of 
opinion, that if this plan was adopted, they could de- 
fend themſelves from the French, without any affiſtance 
from Great-Britain. This plan, when ſent to EPO, 
was not acceptable to the Miniſtry, andin liey thereof, they 
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propoſed, „that the Governors of all the Colonies, at- 
tended by one or two members of their reſpective coun- 
cils,” which were for the moſt part of royal appoint- 
ment, . ſhould from time to time concert meaſures for 
the whole Colonies ; ere forts, and raiſe troops with 
a power to draw upon the Britiſh treaſury in the firſt in- 
ſtance ; but to be ultimately re-imburſed by a tax to be 
laid on the Colonies by act of Parliament. This was. 


as much diſreliſhed by the Coloniſts, as the former plan 
ome 


had been by the Britiſh Miniſtry. The principle of 
general power, operating on the whole of the Colonies, 
was ſtill kept in mind, though dropped for the preſent. 

The miniſterial plan laid down above was tranſmitted 
to Governor Shirley, and by him communicated to Dr. 
Franklin, and his opinion thereon requeſted. That ſa- 
gacious patriot ſent to the Governor an anſwer in wri- 
ting, with remarks upon the propoſed plan, in which by 
his ſtrong reaſoning powers, on the firſt view of the new 
ſubjet, he anticipated the ſubſtance of a controverſy, 
which for twenty years employed the tongues, pens, and. 
ſwords of both countries. 

The policy of repreſſing the encroachments of the 
French on the Britiſh Colonies was generally approved, 
both in England and America. It was therefore reſolved 
to take effectual meaſures for driving them from the Ohio, 
and alſo for reducing Niagaia, Crown-Point, and the 
other poſts, which they held within the limits claimed by 
the King of Great Britain. | 


To effect the firſt purpoſe, General Braddock was 
ſent from Ireland to Virginia, with two regiments, and 
was there joined by as many more, as amounted, in the 
whole, to 2200 men. He was a brave man, but deſtitute 
of the other qualifications of a great officer. His haugh- 
tineſs diſguſted the Americans, and his ſeverity made him 
diſagreeable to the regular troops. He particularly ſlighted 
the country militia, and the Virginia officers, - Colonel 
Waſhington begged his permiſſion to go before him, and 
ſcour the woods with his provincial troops, who were well 
acquainted with that ſervice, but this was refuſed, The 
General with 1400- men puſhed on incautiouſly, Wy 
| | m7 | * 
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fell into an ambuſcade of French and Indians, by whom 1755. 
he was defeated, and mortally wounded. The regulars, June 9. 


as the Britiſh troops at that time were called, were thrown 
into confuſion, but the provincials, more uſed to Indian 
fighting, were not ſo much diſconcerted. They conti- 


nued in an unbroken body under Colonel Waſhington, 


and by covering the retreat of the regulars, prevented their 
being cut off entirely. 

Notwithſtanding theſe hoſtilities, war had not yet been 
formally declared. Previous to the adoption of that 
meaſure, Great Britain, contrary to the uſages of nations, 
made priſoners of 8000 French ſailors. This heavy 
blow tor a long time crippled the naval operations of 
France, but at the ſame time inſpired her with a deſire 
to retaliate, whenever a proper opportunity ſhould pre- 
ſent itſelf, For two or three years, after Braddock's de- 
feat, the war was carried on againſt France without vi- 
gour or ſucceſs: but when Mr. Pitt was placed at the head 
of the miniſtry, public affairs aſſumed a new aſpect. Vic- 
tory, every where, crowned the Britiſh arms, and, in a 
ſhort time, the French were diſpoſſeſſed, not only of all 


the Britiſh territories on which they had encroached, but 


alſo of Quebec, the capital of their ancient province, 
Canada. | | 
In the courſe of this war, ſome of the Colonies made 
exertions ſo far beyond their reaſonable quota, as to me- 
rit a re-imburſement from the national treaſury ; but 
this was not univerſally the caſe. In conſequence of in- 
ternal diſputes, together with their greater domeſtic ſecu- 
rity, the neceſſary ſupplies had not been raiſed in due 
time by others of the Provincial Aﬀemblies. That a 
Britiſh Miniſter ſhould depend on colony legiſlatures, for 
the execution of his plans, did not well accord with the 
vigorous and deciſive genius of Mr, Pitt, but it was not 
prudent, by any innovation, to irritate the Colonies, du- 
ring a war, in which, from local circumſtances, their ex- 
ertions were peculiarly beneficial. The advantages that 
would reſult from an ability to draw forth the reſources 
of the Colonies, by the ſame authority, which command- 
ed the wealth of the Mother Country, might in theſe cir, 
Wan D 4 cumſtances 
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cumſtances have ſuggeſted the idea of taxing the Colonies 
by authority of the Britiſh Parliament. Mr. Pitt is ſaid 
to have told Mr. Franklin, “ that when the war cloſed, 
if he ſhould be in the miniſtry, he would take meaſures 
to prevent the Colonies from having a power to refuſe or 
delay the ſupplies that might be wanted for national pur- 
poſes,” but did not mention what thoſe meaſures ſhould 
be. As often as money or men were wanted from the 
Colonies, a requiſition was made to their legiſlatures. 
Theſe were generally and cheerfully complied with. Their 
exertions, with a few exceptions, were great, and mani- 
feſted a ſerious deſire to carry into effect the plans of 
Great Britain for reducing the power of France. 

In the proſecution of this war, the advantages which 
Great Britain derived from the Colonies were ſeverely 


felt by her enemies. Upwards of 400 privateers, which 


were fitted out of the ports of the Britiſh Colonies, ſuc- 
ceſsfully cruized on French property. Theſe not only ra- 
vaged the Weſt India iſlands belonging to his moſt Chrif- 
tian Majeſty, but made many captures on the coaſt of 
France. Beſides diſtreſſing the French nation, by priva- 
teering, the Colonies runny far 23,800 men, to co-operate 


with the Britiſh regular forces in North-America. They 


alſo ſent powerful aids, both in men and proviſions, out 
of their own limits, which facilitated the reduction of 
Martinique, and: of the Havannah. The ſucceſs of their 
privateers—the co-operation of their land forces—the 
convenience of their harbours, and their contiguity to the 
Weſt India iſlands, made the Colonies great acquiſitions to 
Britain, and formidable adverſaries to France. From 
their growing importance the latter had much to fear. 
Their continued union with Great Britain threatened: the 
— of the commerce and American poſſeſſions of 
rance. 


After hoſtilities had raged. nearly eight years —a ge- 


. neral peace was concluded on terms, by which France 


ceded Canada to Great Britain. The Spaniards having 
alſo taken part in the war, were, at the termination of it, 
induced to relinquiſh to the ſame power, both Eaſt 
and Weſt Florida. This peace gave Great Britain poſ- 

N | ſeſſion 
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ſeſſion of an extent of country equal in dimenſions to 
ſeveral of the kingdoms of Europe. The poſſeſſion of 
Canada in the North, and of the two Floridas in the 
South, made her almoſt ſole miſtreſs of the North-Ame- 
rican continent. | 

This laid a foundation for future greatneſs, which 
excited the envy and the fears of Europe. Her navy, 
her commerce, and her manufactures, had greatly in- 
creaſed, when ſhe. held but a part of the continent, and 
when ſhe was bounded by the formidable powers of 
France and Spain. Her probable future greatneſs, when 
without a rival, and with a growing vent for her manu- 
factures, and increaſing employment for her marine, 
threatened to deſtroy that balance of power, which Eu- 
ropean ſovereigns have for a long time endeavoured to pre- 
ſerve. Kings are republicans with reſpect to each other, 
and behold with democratic jealouſy, any one of their 
order towering above the reſt. The aggrandizement of 
one, tends to excite the combination, or, at leaſt, the 
wiſhes of many, to reduce him to the common level. 
From motives of this kind, a great part of Europe not 
long ſince combined againſt Venice ; and ſoon after 
againſt Louis the XI'Vth of France. With the ſame ſuſ- 
picious eye was the naval ſuperiority of Great Britain 
viewed by her neighbours. They were, in general, diſ- 
poſed to favour any convulſion which promiſed a dimi- 
nution of her overgrown power. 

The addition to the Britiſh empire of new provinces, 
equal in extent to old kingdoms, not only excited the 
jealouſy of European powers, but occaſioned doubts in 
the minds of enlightened Britiſh politicians, whether or 
not ſuch immenſe acquiſitions of territory would con- 
tribute to the felicity of the Parent State, They ſaw, or 
thought they ſaw, the ſeeds of diſunion planted in the too 
widely extended empire. Power, like all things human, 
has its limits, and there is a point beyond which the 
longeſt and ſharpeſt ſword fails of doing execution. To 
combine in one uniform ſyſtem of government, the ex- 
tenſive territory then fubjected to the Britiſh ſway ap- 
peared to men of reflection, a work of doubtful practi- 
cability: nor were they miſtaken in their conjectures. 
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The ſeeds of diſcord were ſoon planted, and ſpeedily 
grew up to the rending of the empire. The high notions 
of liberty and independence, which were nurtured in the 
Colonies, by their local ſituation, and the ſtate of ſociety 
in the new world, were increaſed by the removal of hoſ- 
tile neighbours. The events of the war had alſo given 
them ſome experience in military operations, and ſome 
confidence in their own ability. Foreſeeing their future 
importance, from the rapid increaſe of their numbers, 
and extenſion of their commerce, and being ex- 
tremely jealous of their rights, they readily admitted, and 
with pleaſure indulged, ideas and ſentiments which were 
favourable to independence. While combuſtible mate- 
rials were daily collecting, in the new world, a ſpark to 
kindle the whole was produced in the old. Nor were 
there wanting thoſe who, from a jealouſy of Great-Bri- 
tain, helped tq fan the flame. | 


—  —— — — 


Ar. I. 


The Origin of the diſputes between Great-Britain and 
her Colomes, in the Year 1764, and its Progreſs till 
1773. | 


ROM the firſt ſettlement of Engliſh America, till 

the cloſe of the war of 1755, the conduct of 
Great Britain towards her Colonies affords an uſeful 
leſſon to thoſe who are diſpoſed to coloniſation. From 
that zra, it is equally worthy of the attention of thoſe who 
wiſh for the reduction of great empires to ſmall ones. 
In the firſt period, Great-Britain regarded the provinces 
as inſtruments of commerce. Without charging herſelf 
with the care of their internal police, or ſeeking a revenue 
from them, ſhe contented herſelf with a monopoly of 
their trade. She treated them as a judicious mother 
does her dutiful children. They ſhared in every privi- 
lege belonging to her native ſons, and but {lightly felt the 
inconveniences of fubordination. Small was the cata- 
logue of grievances, with which even democratical jealouſy 
charged the Parent State, antecedent to the period befarg 
d f mentioned. 
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mentioned. The following appear to have been the chief. 1750. 
An act of the Britiſh Parliament for prohibiting the =———- 
cutting down pitch and tar trees, not being withia 

a fence or encloſure, and ſundry acts which o 
rated againſt colonial manufactures. By one of theſe; it 

was made illegal after the 24th of June, 1750, to ere& 

in the Colonies, any mill or other engine for ſlitting or 

rolling of iron, or any plating forge to work with a tilt- 
hammer, or any furnace for making ſteel. By another, 

hatters were reſtrained from taking more than two appren- 

tices at a time, or any for leſs than ſeven years, and from 
employing negroes in the buſineſs. The Coloniſts were 

alſo prohibited from tranſporting hats, and home manu- 
factured woollens, from one province to another. Theſe 
regulations were for the moſt part evaded, but if carried 

into execution, would have been ſlightly inconvenient, and 

only to a few. The articles, the manufacturing of which 

were thus prohibited, could be purchaſed at a cheaper 

rate from Nie and the hands who made them, 

could be as well employed in agriculture. 

Though theſe reſtrictions were a ſpecies of affront, 1763, 
by their implying, that the Coloniſts had not ſenſe enough 
to diſcover their own intereſt, and though they ſeemed 
calculated to cruſh their native talents, and to keep them 
in a conſtant ſtate of inferiority, without any hope of ar- 
riving at thoſe advantages, to which, by the native riches 

of their country, they were prompted to aſpire, yet if no 

* grievances had been ſuperadded to what exiſted 

1763, theſe would have been ſoon forgotten, for their 

od ure was neither great, nor univerſal. The good re- 

ſulting to the Colonies, from their connection with Great- 
Britain, infinitely outweighed the evil, 

Till the year 1764, the colonial regulations ſeemed to 1704. 
have no other object but the common good of the whole 
empire; exceptions to the contrary were few, and had 
no appearance of ſyſtem. When the approach of the 
Colonies to manhood made them more capable of reſiſt- 
ing impoſitions, Great Britain changed the ancient ſyſtem, 
under which her Colonies had long flouriſhed. hen 
policy would rather have dictated relaxation of authority, 
the roſe in her demands, and multiplied her reſtraints. 
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From the conqueſt of Canada, in 1759, fome have 
fuppoſed, that France began ſecretly to lay fchemes for 
wreſting thofe Colonies from Great Britain which ſhe 
was not able to conquer. Others alledge, that from that 
period the Coloniſts, releaſed from all fears. of dangerous 


_ neighbours, fixed their eyes on independence, and took 


fundry ſteps preparatory to the adoption of that meaſure. 
Without recurring to either of theſe opinions, the known 
ſelfſhnefs of human nature is ſuffictent to account for 
that demand on the one fide, and that refufal on the other, 
which occaſioned the revolution. Tt was natural for 
Great Britain to wiſh for an extenſion of her authority 
over the Colonies, and equally fo for them, on their ap- 
proach to maturity, to be more impatient of ſubordi- 
nation, and to reſiſt every innovation, for increaſing the 
degree of their dependence. | | 
he fad ſtory of Colonial oppre ſſion commenced in the 
Gremt Britain then adopted new regula- 
tions reſpecting her Colonies, which, after diſturbing the 
ancient harmony of the two countries for about twelve 
years, terminated in a diſmemberment of the empire. 

Theſe conſiſted in reſtricting their former commerce, 
but more eſpecially in ſubjecting them to taxation, by the 
Britiſh Parliament. By adhering to the ſpirit of her 
navigation act, in the courſe of a century, the trade of 
Great- Britain had increafed' far beyond the expeQatiorr 
of her moſt ſanguine ſons, but by rigidly enforcing the 
ſtrict letter of the ſame, in a different ſituation of public 
affairs, effects directly the reverſe were produced. 

From the enterpriſing commercial ſpirit of the Colo- 
niſts, the trade of America, after filling all its proper 
channels, ſwelled out on every fide, and overflowed its 
proper banks with a rich redundance. In the cure of 
evils, which are cloſely connected with the cauſes of 
national proſperity, vulgar precaution ought not to be 
employed. In ſeverely checking a contraband trade, 
which was only the overflowing of an extenſive fair trade, 
the remedy was worſe than the diſeaſe. | 

For ſome time before and after the termination of the 


war of 1755, a conſiderable intercourſe had been carried 


on 
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on between the Britiſh and Spaniſh Colonies, conſiſting 
of the manufactures of Great Britain, imported by the 
former, and ſold by the latter, by which the Britiſh Colo- 
nies acquired gold and ſilver, and were enabled to make 
remittances to the Mother Country. This trade, though 
it did not claſh with the ſpirit of the Britiſh navigation 
laws, was forbidden by their letter. On account of the 
advantages which all parties, and particularly Great- 
Britain, reaped from, this intercourſe, it had long been 
winked at by perſons in power; but at the period before- 
mentioned, ſome new regulations were adopted, by which 
it was almoſt deſtroyed. This was effected by armed 
cutters, whoſe commanders were enjoined to take the 
uſual cuſtom-houſe oaths, and to a& in the capacity of 
revenue officers. So ſudden a ſtoppage of an accuſtomed 
and beneficial commerce, by an unuſually rigid execu- 
tion of old laws, was a ſerious blow to the Northern Co- 
lonies. It was their misfortune, that though they ſtood 
in need of vaſt quantities of Britiſh manufactuxes, their 
country produced very little that afforded a direct remit- 
tance to pay for them. They were, therefore, under a 
neceſſity of ſeeking elſewhere, a market for their produce, 
and by a circuitous route, acquiring the means of ſup- 
porting their credit with the Mother Country, This 
they found by trading with the Spaniſh and French Co- 
lonies in their neighbourhood. From them they ac- 
quired gold, ſilver, and valuable commodities, the ulti- 
mate profits of which centered in Great Britain. This in- 
tercourſe gave life to buſineſs, of every denomination, and 
eſtabliſhed a reciprocal circulation of money and mer- 
chandize, to the benefit of all parties concerned. Why a 
trade eſſential to the Colonies, and which, ſo far from 
being detrimental, was indirectly advantageous to Great- 
Britain, ſhould be ſo narrowly watched, and ſo ſeverely 
reſtrained, could not be accounted for by the Americans, 
without ſuppoſing that the rulers of Great Britain were 
jealous of their adventurous commercial ſpirit, and of their 
increaling number of ſeamen, Their actual ſufferings 
were great, but their apprehenſions were greater, Inſtead 
of viewing the Parent State as they had long done, in the 
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1764. light of an affectionate mother, they conceived her, as be- 
— ginning to be influenced by the narrow views of an illi- 


beral ſtep-dame. | 

After the 29th of September, 1764, the trade between 
the Britiſh, and the French, and Spaniſh Colonies, was 
in ſome degree legaliſed, but under circumſtances, that 
brought no relief to the Coloniſts, for it was loaded with 
ſuch enormous duties, as were equivalent to a prohibition. 
The preamble to the act for this purpoſe was alarming, 
« Whereas it is juſt and neceſſary, that a revenue be raiſed 
in America, for defraying the expences of defending, 
protecting, and ſecuring the ſame, We, the Commons, &c. 
towards raiſing the ſame, give, and grant unto your Ma- 
jeſty, the ſum of (here followed a ſpecification of duties 
upon foreign clayed ſugar, indigo, and coffee, of foreign 
produce, upon all wihes, except French, upon all wrought 
filk, and all calicoes, and upon every gallon of melaſſes 
and ſyrups, being the produce of a colony, not under the 
dominion of his Majeſty). It was alſo enacted, that the 
monies ariſing from the importation of theſe articles 
into the Colonies, ſhould be paid into the receipt of his 
Majeſty's exchequer, there to be entered ſeparate, and 
reſerved, to be diſpoſed of by Parliament, towards de- 
fraying the neceſſary expences of defending, protecting, 


and ſecuring America. Till that act paſſed, no act 


avowedly for the purpoſe of revenue, and with the ordi- 
nary title and recital of ſuch, was to be found in the par- 
liamentary ſtatute book. The wording of it made the 
Coloniſts fear, that the Parliament would go on, in char- 
ging them with ſuch taxes as they pleaſed, and for the 
ſupport of ſuch military force as they thould think proper. 
The act was the more diſguſting, becauſe the monies 
ariſing from it were ordered to be paid in ſpecie, and 
regulations were adopted, againſt colonial paper money. 
To obſtru& the avenues of acquiring gold and ſilver, and 
at the ſame time to interdict the uſe of paper money, ap- 
peared to the Coloniſts as a farther evidence, that their 
intereſts were either miſunderſtood or diſregarded. The 
impoſition of duties, for the purpoſe of raiſing a revenue 
in America, was conſidered as a dangerous innovation, 
but the methods adopted for ſecuring their collection, 

were 
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were teſented as arbitrary and unconſtitutional. It was 
enacted by Parliament, that whenever offences ſhould be 
committed againſt the acts, which impoſed them, the pro- 
ſecutor - might bring his action for the penalty in the 
courts of admiralty, by which means the defendant loſt 
the advantage of being tried by a jury, and was ſubjected 
to the neceſſity of having his caſe decided upon by a 
ſingle man, a creature of the crown, whoſe ſalary was to 
be paid out of forfeitures adjudged by himſelf ; and alſo 
according to a courſe of law, which exempted the proſe- 
cutor from the trouble of proving his accuſation, and 
obliged the defendant, either to evince his innocence, or 
to ſuffer. By theſe regulations, the guards which the 
conſtitution had placed round property, and the fences, 
which the anceſtors of both countries had erected againſt 
arbitrary power, were thrown down, as far as they con- 
cerned the Coloniſts, charged with violating the laws, for 
railing a revenue in America. 

They who directed public affairs in Great Britain 
feared, that if the collection of theſe duties was enforced 
only in the cuſtognary way, payment would be often 
eluded. To obviate that diſpoſition which the Coloniſts 
diſcovered to ſcreen one another, in diſobeying offenſive 
acts of Parliament, regulations were adopted, bearing 
hard on their conſtitutional rights. Unwilling as the 
Coloniſts were to be excluded by the impoſition of enor- 
mous duties, from an accuſtomed and beneficial line of 
buſineſs, it is not wonderful that they were diſpoſed to 
repreſent the innovations of the Mother Country, in 
the moſt unfavourable point of view, The heavy loſſes to 
which many individuals were ſubjected, and the general 
diſtreſs of the mercantile intereſt in ſeveral of the oldeſt 
Colonies, ſoured the minds of many. "That the Mother 
Country ſhould infringe her own conſtitution, to cramp 
the commerce of her Colonies, was a fruitful ſubject of 
declamation : but theſe murmurings would have eva- 
porated in words, had Great Britain proceeded to no 
farther innovations. Inſtead of this, ſhe adopted the 
noyel idea of railing from the Colonies an efficient re- 
venue, by direct internal taxes, laid by authority of her 
Parliament. 


Though 
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Though all the Coloniſts diſreliſhed, and many, from 
the preſſure of actual ſufferings, complained of the Britiſh 
reſtrictions on their manufactures and commerce, yet a 
great majority was diſpoſed to ſubmit to both. Moſt 
of them acknowledged that the exerciſe of theſe powers 
was incident to the ſovereignty of the Mother Country, 
eſpecially when guarded by an implied contract, that 
they were to be only uſed for the common benefit of the 
empire. It was generally allowed, that as the planting 
of colonies was not deſigned to erect an independent 
government, but to extend an old one, the Parent State 
had a right to reſtrain their trade in every way, which 
conduced to the common emolument. 

They for the moſt part conſidered the Mother Coun- 
try as authoriſed to name ports and nations, to which 
alone their merchandize ſhould be carried, and with 
which alone they ſhould trade: but the novel claim of 
taxing them without their conſent, was univerſally repro- 
bated, as contrary to their natural, chartered, and conſti- 
tutional rights. In oppoſition to it, they not only al- 
ledged - the general principles of liberty, but ancient 
uſage. During the firſt 150 years of their exiſtence, 
they had been left to tax themſelves and in their own 
way. If there were any exceptions to this general rule, 
they were too inconſiderable to merit notice. In the 
war of 1755, the events of which were freſh in the 
recollection of every one, the Parliament had in no in- 
{tance attempted to raiſe either men or money in the 
Colonies by its own authority. As the claim of taxation 
on one fide, and the refuſal of it on the other, was the 
very hinge on which the revolution turned, it merits a 
particular diſcuſſion. | 

Colonies were formerly planted by warlike nations, to 
keep their, enemies in awe, to give vent to a ſurplus of 
inhabitants, or to diſcharge a number of diſcontented 
and troubleſome citizens. But in modern ages, the 
ſpirit of violence, being in ſome meaſure ſheathed in com- 
merce, colonies have been fettled, by the nations of Eu- 
rope, for the purpoſes of trade. Theſe were to be at- 
tained by their raiſing, for the Mother Country, ſuch 
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commodities as ſhe did not produce, and ſupplying 
themſelves from her with ſuch things as they wanted. 
In ſubſerviency to theſe views, Great Britain planted Co- 
lonies, and made laws, obliging them to carry to her all 
their products which ſhe wanted, and all their raw mate- 
rials which ſhe choſe to work up. Beſides this reſtriction, 


ſhe forbad them to procure manufactures from any other 


part of the globe, or even the products of European 
countries, which could rival her, without being firſt 
brought to her ports. By a variety of laws ſhe regu- 
lated their trade, in ſuch a manner, as was thought 
moſt conducive to their mutual advantage, and her 


own particular welfare. This principle of commercial 


monopoly ran through no leſs than twenty-nine acts of 
Parliament, from 1660 to 1764. In all theſe acts the ſyſ- 
tem of commerce was eltabliſhed, as that, from which 


alone, their contributions to the ſtrength of the empire 
were expected. During this whole period, a parliamen- | 
tary revenue was no part of the object of coloniſation, _ 
Accordingly, in all the laws which regarded them, the: 
technical words of revenue laws were avoided. Such 


have uſually a title purporting their being “ grants,” and 
the words © give and grant,” uſually precede their enac- 
ting clauſes, Although duties were impoſed on America 
by previous acts of Parliament, no one title of “ giving an 
aid to his Majeſty,” or any other of the uſual titles to re- 


venue acts, was to be found in any of them. They were 


intended as regulations of trade, and not as ſources of na- 


tional ſupplies. Till the year 1764, all ſtood on commer- 


cial regulation and reſtraint. 


While Great Britain attended to this firſt ſyſtem of 


coloniſation, her American ſettlements, though ex- 
poſed in unknown climates, and unexplored wilder- 
neſſes, grew and flouriſhed, and in the ſame proportion 
the trade and riches of the Mother Country increaſed, 
Some eſtimate may be made of this increaſe, frum 
the following ſtatement : the whole export trade of 
England, including that to the Colonies, in the years 1704, 
amounted to £.6,509,000 ſterling: but fo immenſely 


had the Colonies increaſed, that the exports to them 
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alone in the year 177, amounted to (6, 22, 1 32 ſterling, 
and they were yearly increaſing. In the ſhort ſpace of 
ſixty-eighty years, the Colonies added nearly as much to 
the export commerce of Great Britain, as ſhe had grown 
to by a progreſſive increaſe of improvement in 1700 years. 
And this increaſe of colonial trade was not at the expence 
of the general trade of the kingdom, for that increaſed in 
the ſame time from ſix millions to ſixteen millions. 

In this auſpicious period, the Mother Country con- 
tented herſelf with exerciſing her ſupremacy in ſuperin- 
tending the general concerns of the Colonies, and in har- 
moniſing the commercial intereſt of the whole empire. 
To this the moſt of them bowed down with ſuch a filial 
ſubmiſſion as demonſtrated that they, though not ſub- 
jected to parliamentary taxes, could be kept in due ſub- 
ordination, and in perfect ſubſerviency to the grand views 
of coloniſation. 

Immediately after the peace of Paris, 1793) a new 
ſcene was opened. The national debt of Great Britain 
then amounted to 148 millions, for which an intereſt of 
nearly five millions was annually paid. While the Britiſh 
Miniſter was digeſting plans for diminiſhing this amazing 
load of debt, he conceived the idea of raiſing a ſubſtan- 
tial revenue in the Britiſh Colonies, from taxes laid by the- 
Parliament of the Parent State. On the one hand it was 
urged, that the late war originated on account of the 
_Colonies—that it was reaſonable, more eſpecially as it 
had terminated in a manner ſo favourable to their intereſt, 
that they ſhould contribute to the defraying of the ex- 
pences it had occaſioned. Thus far both parties were 
agreed; but Great Britain contended, that her Parlia- 
ment, as the ſupreme power, was conſtitutionally veſted 
with an authority to lay them on every part of the em- 
pire. This doctrine, plauſible in itſelf, and conformable 
to the letter of the Britiſh conſtitution, when the whole 
dominions were repreſented in one aſſembly, was repro- 
bated in the Colonies, as contrary to the ſpirit of the 
ſame government, when the empire became ſo far ex- 
tended, as to have many diſtinct repreſentative aſſemblies. 
The Coloniſts believed that the chief excellence of the - 
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Britiſh conſtitution conſiſted in the right of the ſub- 
je cts to grant, or withhold taxes, and in their having a 
ſhare in enacting the laws by which they were to be 
bound. 

They conceived, that the ſuperiority of the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, to other ſorms of government was, not becauſe 
their ſupreme council was called a Parliament, but becauſe 
the people had a ſhare in it by appointing members, who 
conſtituted one of its conſtituent branches, and without 
whoſe concurrence, no law, binding on them, could be 
enacted. In the Mother Country, it was aſſerted to be 
eſſential to the unity of the empire, that the Britiſh Par- 
liament ſhould have a right of taxation over every part of 
the royal dominions. In the Colonies, it was believed, 
that taxation and repreſentation were inſeparable, and 
that they could neither be free nor happy if their pro- 

erty could be taken from them without their conſent, 
he common people in America reaſoned on this ſubject 
in a ſummary way: If a Britiſh Parliament,” ſaid they, 
« in which we are unrepreſented, and over which we 
have no controul, can take from us any part of our pro- 
perty, by direct taxation, they may take as much as they 
pleaſe, and we have no ſecurity for any thing that re- 
mains, but a forbearance on their part, leſs likely to be 
exerciſed in our favour, as they lighten themſelves of the 
burthens of government, in the ſame proportion that 
they impoſe them on us.” They well knew, that com- 
munities of mankind, as well as individuals, have a ſtrong 
propenſity to impoſe on others, when they can do it with 
impunity, and, eſpecially, when there is a proſpect, that 
the impoſition will be attended with advantage to them- 
ſelves. The Americans, from that jealouſy of their li- 
berties which their local ſituation nurtured, and which 
they inherited from their forefathers, viewed the exclu- 
ſive right of laying taxes on themſelves, free from extra- 
neous influence, in the fame light as the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment views its peculiar privilege of railing money, inde- 
pendent of the crown. The Parent State appeared to the 
Coloniſts to ſtand in the ſame relation to their local legiſ- 
latures, as the monarch of Great Britain to the Britith 
| E 2 Parlia- 
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Parliament. His prerogative is limited by that palladium 
| of the people's liberty, the excluſive privilege of granting 
1 their own money. While this right reſts in the hands 
| | of the people, their liberties are ſecured. In the ſame 
manner reaſoned the Coloniſts, © in order to be ſtiled free- 
men, our local aſſemblies, elected by ourſelves, muſt en- 
Joy the excluſive privilege of impoſing taxes upon us.” 
They contended, that men ſettled in foreign parts to 
better their condition, and not to ſubmit their hiberties— 
to continue the equals, not to become the ſlave of their 
leſs adventurous a and that by the novel 
doctrine of parliamentary power, they were degraded 
from being the ſubjects of a King, to the low condition of 
being ſubjects of ſubjects. They argued, that it was eſ- 
ſentially involved in the idea of property, that the poſſeſ- 
for had ſuch a right therein, that it was a contradiction 
to ſuppoſe any other man, or body of men, poſſeſſed a 
right to take it from him without his conſent. Prece- 
| | dents, in the Hiſtory of England, juſtified this mode of 
reaſoning, The love of property ſtrengthened it, and it. 
had a peculiar force on the minds of Coloniſts, 3000 miles 
; removed from the ſeat of government, and growing up 
x to maturity, in a new world, where, from the extent of 
if | country, and the ſtate of ſociety, even the neceſſary re - 
1 ſtraints of civil government were impatiently borne. On 
| the other hand, the people of Great Britain revolted 
| --a8tinſt the claims of the Coloniſts. Educated in habits of 
| ubmiſſion to parliamentary taxation, they conceived it to 
| be the height of contumacy for their Coloniſts to refuſe 
| | obedience to the power, which they had been taught to 


revere. Not adverting to the common intereſt which 
exiſted between the people of Great Britain and their 
repreſentatives, they believed, that the ſame right exiſted, 
= although the ſame community of intereſts was wanting. 

| The pride of an opulent, conquering nation, aided this 
| mode of reaſoning. © What,” ſaid they, “ ſhall we, 
| | who have ſo lately humbled France and Spain, be dictated 

| to by our own Coloniſts ? Shall our ſubjeRs, educated by 
| | our care, and defended by our arms, preſume to queſtion 
1 the rights of Parliament, to which we are obliged to ſub- 

. | 2 mit?“ 
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mit? Reflections of this kind, congenial to the natural 
vanity of the human heart, operated ſo extenſively, that 
the people of Great Britain ſpoke of their Colonies and 
of their Coloniſts, as a kind of poſſeſſion annexed to their 

rſons. The love of power and of property on the one 

ide of the Atlantic were oppoſed by the ſame powerful 
paſſions on the other. 1 

The diſpoſition to tax the Colonies was alſo ſtrength- 
ened by exaggerated accounts of their wealth. It was 
ſaid, “ that the American planters lived in affluence, 
and with inconſiderable taxes, while the inhabitants of 
Great Britain were borne down by ſuch oppreſſive bur- 
dens as to make a bare ſubſiſtence a matter of extreme 
difficulty.” The officers who have ſerved in America, 
during the late war, contributed to this deluſion. - Their 
obſervations were founded on what they had ſeen in ci- 
ties, and at a time, when large ſums were _ by go- 
vernment, in ſupport of fleets and armies, and when Ame- 
rican commodities were in great demand. To treat with 
attention thoſe who came to fight for them, and alſo to 
gratify their own pride, the Coloniſts had made a parade 
of their riches, by frequently and ſumptuouſly entertain- 
ing the gentlemen of the Britiſh army. Theſe, judgin 
from what they ſaw, without conſidering the gene 
ſtate of the country, concurred in repreſenting the Colo- 
niſts as very able to contribute largely towards defraying 
the common expences of the empire. 

The charters, which were ſuppoſed to contain the prin- 
ciples on which the Colonies were founded, became the 
ſubject of ſerious inveſtigation on both ſides, One clauſe 
was found to run through the whole of them, except 
that which had been granted to Mr. Penn ; this was a 
declaration, © that the emigrants to America ſhould en- 
joy the ſame privileges, as if they had remained, or had 
been born within the realm ;” but ſuch was the ſubtilty 
of diſputants, that both parties conſtrued this general 
principle ſo as to favour their reſpective opinions. The 
American patriots contended, that as Engliſh freeholders 
could not be taxed but by repreſentatives, in chuſing 
whom they had a vote, neither could the Coloniſts: but 
E 3 it 
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it was replied, that if the Coloniſts had remained in Eng- 
land, they muſt have been bound to pay the taxes im- 
poſed by Parliament. It was therefore inferred, that 


though. taxed by that authority, they loſt none of the 


rights of native Engliſhmen reſiding at home. The par- 
tiſans of the Mother Country could fee nothing in char- 
ters, but ſecurity againſt taxes by royal authority. The 
Americans, adhering to the ſpirit more than to the letter, 
viewed their charters as a ſhield againſt all taxes, not 
umpoſed by repreſentatives of their own choice. This 


conſtruction they contended to be expreſsly recognized 


by the charter of Maryland. In that, King Charles 
bound both himſelf and his ſucceſſors, not to aſſent to 
any bill, ſubjecting the inhabitants to internal taxation 
by external legiſlation. 

The nature and extent of the connection between 
Great Britain and America was a great conſtitutional 
queſtion, involving many intereſts, and the general prin- 
eiples of civil liberty. To decide this, recourſe was in 
vain had to parchment authorities, made at a diſtant time, 
when neither the grantors nor grantees of American ter- 
ritory had in contemplation any thing like the preſent 
Rate of the two countries. 

Great and flouriſhing Colonies, daily increaſing in num- 
bers, and already grown to the magnitude of a nation, 
planted at an immenſe diſtance, and governed by conſti- 


tutions reſembling that of the country from which they 


ſprung, were novelties in the hiſtory of the world. To 
combine Colonies, ſo — in one uniform ſyſ- 
tem of government with the Parent State, required a great 
knowledge of mankind, and an extenſive comprehenſion 
of things. It was an arduous buſineſs, far beyond the 
graſp of ordinary ſtatement, whoſe minds were narrowed 
by the formalities of laws, or the trammels of office. An 
original genius, unfettered with precedents, and exalted 
with juſt ideas of the rights of human nature, and the ob- 
ligations of univerſal benevolence, might have ſtruck out 
a middle line, which would have ſecured as much liberty 
to the Colonies, and as great a degree of' ſupremacy 
to the Parent State, as their common good required: But 
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the helm of Great Britain was not in ſuch hands. The 
ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitution on the one hand revolted 
at the idea, that the Britiſh Parliament ſhould exerciſe the 
ſame unlimited authority over the unrepreſented Colonies, 
which it exerciſed over the inhabitants of Great Britain. 
The Coloniſts on the other hand did not claim a total ex- 
emption from its authority. They in general allowed the 
Mother Country a certain undefined prerogative over 
them, and acquieſced in the right of Parliament to 
make many acts, binding them in many ſubjeRs of inter- 
nal policy, and regulating their trade. Where parlia- 
mentary ſupremacy ended, and at what point colonial 
independency began, was not aſcertained. Happy would 
it have been had the queſtion never been agitated, but 
much more ſo, had it been compromiſed by an amicable 
compact, without the horrors of a civil war. £ 

The Engliſh Colonies were originally eſtabliſhed, not 
for the ſake of revenue, but on the principles of a com- 
mercial monopoly. While England purſued trade and 
forgot revenue, her commerce increaſed at leaſt fourfold. 
The Colonies took off the manufaQtures of Great Bri- 
tain, and paid for them with proviſions or raw materials. 
They united their arms in war, their commerce and 
their councils in peace, without nicely inveſtigating the 
terms on which the connection of the two countries de- 
pended. | 

A perfe& calm in the political world is not long to be 
expected. The reciprocal happineſs, both of Great Bri- 


tain and of the Colonies, was too great to be of long dura- 


tion. The calamities of the war of 1755 had ſcarcely 
ended, when the germ of another war was planted, which 
foon grew up and produced deadly fruit. 

At that time ſundry reſolutions paſſed the Britiſh Par- 
lament relative to the impoſition of a ſtamp duty in Ame- 
rica, which gave a general alarm, By them the right, 
the equity, the policy, and even the neceſſity of taxing 
the Colonies was formally avowed. Theſe reſolutions 
being conſidered as the preface of a ſyſtem of American 
revenue, were deemed an introduction to evils of much 


greater magnitude, They opened a proſpect of oppreſſion, 
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boundleſs in extent, and endleſs in duration. Th 
were nevertheleſs not immediately followed by any legiſ- 
lative act. Time and an invitation were given to the 
Americans to ſuggeſt any other mode of taxation that 
might be equivalent in its produce to the ſtamp act: but 
they objected, not only to the mode, but the principle, 
and ſeveral of their aſſemblies, though in vain, petitioned 
againſt it. An American revenue was in England a 
very popular meaſure. The cry in favour of it was ſo 
ſtrong, as to conſound and ſilence the voice of petitions 
to the contrary. The equity of compelling the Ame- 
ricans to contribute to the common expences of the em- 
pire ſatisfied many, who, without inquiring into the po- 
licy or juſtice of taxing their unrepreſented fellow-ſub- 
jects, readily aſſented to the meaſures adopted by the 
Parliament for this purpoſe. The proſpect of eaſing 
their own burdens, at the expence of the Coloniſts, daz- 
zled the eyes of gentlemen of landed intereſt ſo as to 
keep out of their view the probable conſequences of the 
innovation. 

Theomnipotence of Parliament was ſo familiar a phraſe 
on both fides of the Atlantic, that few in America, 
and ſtill fewer in Great Britain, were impreſſed in the 
firſt inſtance, with any idea of the illegality of taxing the 
Coloniſts. 

The illumination on that ſubject was gradual. The 
reſolutions in favour of an American ſtamp act, which 
paſſed in March 1764, met with no oppoſition, In the 
courſe of the year which intervened between theſe 
reſolutions, and the paſling of a law grounded upon 
them, the ſubject was better underſtood, and conſtitu- 
tional objections againſt the meaſure were urged by ſe- 
veral, both in Great Britain and America. This aſtoniſhed 
and chagrined the Britiſh miniſtry : but as the principle 
of taxing America had been for ſome time determined 
upon, they were unwilling to give it up. Impelled by par- 
tiality for a long cheriſhed idea, Mr. Grenville brought 
into the Houſe of Commons his long expected bill, for 
laying a ſtamp duty in America, By this, after paſſing 


through the uſual forms, it was enacted, that the inſtru- 
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ments of writing which are in daily uſe among a com- 
mercial people, ſhould be null and void, unleſs they 
were executed on ſtamped paper or parchment, charged 
with a duty impoſed by the Britiſh Parliament. 

When the bill was brought in, Mr. Charles Townſend 
concluded a ſpeech in its favour, with words to the fol- 
wing effect, And now will theſe Americans, chil- 
dren planted by our care, nouriſhed up by our indul- 
gence, till they are grown to a degree of ſtrength and 
opulence, and protected by our arms, will they grudge to 
contribute their mite to relieve us from the heavy weight 
of that burden which we lie under?“ To which Colonel 
Barre replied, © They planted by your care? No, your 
oppreſſions planted them in America. They fled from 
tyranny to a then uncultivated and inhoſpitable country, 
where they expoſed themſelves to almoſt all the hardſhips 
to which human nature is liable; and, among others, to 
the cruelty of a ſavage foe the molt ſubtle, and I will take 
upon me to ſay, the moſt formidable of any people upon 
the face of God's earth; and yet, actuated by principles 
of true Engliſh liberty, they met all hardſhips with pleaſure 
compared with thoſe they ſuffered in their own country, 
from the hands of thoſe that ſhould have been their friends. 
— They nouriſhed up by your indulgence ? They grew by 
your neglect of them. As ſoon as you began to care 
about them, that care was exerciſed in ſending perſons to 
rule them in one department and another, who were, per- 
haps, the deputies of deputies to ſome members of this 
Houſe, ſent to ſpy out their liberties, to miſrepreſent their 
actions, and to prey upon them. — Men, whoſe behaviour 
on many. occaſions, has cauſed the blood of thoſe ſons of 
liberty to recoil within them. - Men promoted to the 
higheſt ſeats of juſtice, ſome who to my knowledge were 
glad, by going to a foreign country, toeſcape being brought 
to the bar of a court of juſtice in their own.—T hey pro- 
tected by your arms? They have nobly taken up arms in 
your defence, have exerted a valour, amidſt their conſtant 
and laborious induſtry, for the defence of a country whoſe 
frontier was drenched in blood, while its interior parts 
yielded all its little ſavings to your emolument. And be- 
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fieve me, remember T this day told you ſo, that ſame ſpirit 
of freedom which actuated that people at firſt will accom- 
pany them ſtill : but prudence forbids me to explain my- 
ſelf farther. God knows, I do not at this time ſpeak 
from any motives of party heat ; what I deliver are the 
genuine ſentiments of my heart. However ſuperior to 
me in general knowledge and experience the reſpectable 
body of this Houſe may be, yet I claim to know more of 
America than moſt of you, having ſeen and been con- 
verſant in that country. The people, I believe, are as 
truly loyal as any ſubjects the King has, but a people 
jealous of their liberties, and who will vindicate them, if 
ever they ſhould be violated : but the ſubject is too deli- 
cate— will fay no more.” 8 

During the debate on the bill, the ſupporters of it in- 
ſiſted much on the Colonies being virtually repreſented in 
the fame manner as Leeds, Halifax, and ſome other towns 
were. A recurrence to this plea was a virtual acknow- 
ledgement, that there ought not to be taxation without 
repreſentation. It was replied, that the connection be- 
tween the electors and non-eleQtors of Parliament in 
Great Britain was ſo interwoven, from both being equally 
liable to pay the ſame common tax, as to give ſome ſe- 
curity of property to the latter; but with reſpect to taxes 
laid by the Britiſh Parliament, and paid by the Ameri- 


. cans, the ſituation of the parties was reverſed. Inſtead 
of both parties bearing a proportionable ſhare of the 


fame common burden, what was laid on the one, was 
exactly ſo much taken off from the other. | 

The bill met with no oppoſition in the Houſe of Lords, 
and on the 22d of March, it received the royal aſſent. 
The night after it paſſed, Dr. Franklin wrote to Mr, Charles 
Thomſon, “ The fun of liberty is ſet, you muſt light 
up the candles of induſtry and ceconomy.” Mr. Thom- 
ſon anſwered, “ He was apprehenfive that other lights 
would be the conſequence,” and foretold the oppoſition 
that ſhortly took place. On its being ſuggeſted from au- 
thority, that the ſtamp officers would not be ſent from 
Great Britain; but ſelected from among the Americans, 
the Colony agents were deſired to point out proper per- 
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ſons for the purpoſe. They generally nominated: their 
friends, which affords a preſumptive proof, that they 
ſuppoſed the act would have gone down. In this opinzon 
they were far from being ſingular. That the Coloniſts 
would be ultimately obliged to ſubmit to the ſtamp act, 
was at firſt commonly believed, both in England and 
America. The framers of it, in particular, flattered 
themſelves that the confuſion which would ariſe upon 
the, diſuſe of writings, and the inſecurity of property, 
whid would reſult from uſing any other than that re- 
quired by law, would compel the Colonies, however re- 
luctant, to uſe the ſtamp paper, and conſequently to pay 
the taxes impoſed thereon : they therefore boaſted that 
it was a law which would execute itſelf, By the terms of 
the ſtamp act, it was not to take effect till the firſt day 
2 November, a period of more than ſeven months after 
ts paſſing. This gave the Coloniſts an opportunity ſor 
leilurely canvaſſing the new ſubject, and examining it full 
on every ſide. In the firſt part of this — ſtruc 
with aſtoniſhment, they lay in ſilent conſternation, and 
could not determine what courſe to purſue, By degrees 
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they recovered their recollection. Virginia led the way May 2 


in oppoſition to the ſtamp act. Mr. Patrick Henry 


brought into the Houſe of Burgeſſes of that Colony, the 
tollowing reſolutions, which were ſubſtantially adopted: 

Reſolved, That the firſt adventurers, ſettlers of this 
his Majeſty's Colony and dominion of Virginia, brought 
with them and tranſmitted to their poſterity, and all other 
his Majeſty's ſubjects, ſince inhabiting in this his Ma- 
jeſty's ſaid Colony, all the liberties, privileges, and immu- 
nities that have at any time been held, enjoyed, and poſ- 
ſeſſed by the people of Great Britain. 

Reſolved, That by two royal charters, granted by 
King James the Firſt, the Colonies aforeſaid are declared, 
and entitled to all liberties, privileges, and immunities of 
denizens, and natural ſubjects, to all intents and purpo- 
ſes, as if they had — abiding, and born within the 
realm of England. 

Reſolved, That his Majeſty's liege people, of this his 
ancient Colony, have enjoyed the rights of being thus 


governed 
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1765. governed by their own aſſembly, in the article of taxes, 
A and internal police, and that the ſame have never been 


forfeited, or yielded up, but have been conſtantly recog- 
nized by the King and people of Britain. 

Reſolved, therefore, That the general aſſembly of this 
Colony, together with his Majeſty, or his ſubſtitutes, 
have, in their repreſentative capacity, the only excluſive 
right and power, to lay taxes and impoſts upon the in- 
habitants of this Colony, and that every attempt to veſt 
fuch power in any other perſon or perſons whatever, 
than the general afſemhly aforeſaid, is illegal, and uncon- 
ſtitutional, and unjuſt, and hath a manifeſt tendency to 
deſtroy Britiſh, as well as American liberty. 

Reſolved, That his Majeſty's liege people, the inhabi- 
tants of this Colony, are not bound to yield obedience to 
any law or ordinance whatever, deſigned to impoſe any 
taxation whatever upon them, other than the laws or 
ordinances of the general aſſembly aforeſaid, _—- 

Reſolved, That any perſon, who ſhall, by ſpeaking or 
writing, aſſert or maintain, that any perſon or perſons, 
other than the general aſſembly of this Colony, have any 
right or power to impoſe, or lay any taxation on the 

ple here, ſhall be deemed an enemy to this his Ma- 
Eſty's Colony. 

Upon reading theſe reſolutions, the baldneſs and no- 

velty of them affected one of the members to ſuch a de- 


gree, that he cried out, „ Treaſon ! Treaſon!” They 


were, nevertheleſs, well received by the people, and im- 
mediately forwarded to the other provinces. They cir- 
culated extenſively, and gave a ſpring to all the diſcon- 
tented. Till they appeared, moſt were of opinion, that 
the act would be quietly adopted. Murmurs, indeed, 
were common, but they ſeemed to be ſuch, as would ſoon 
die away. The countenance of ſo reſpectable a Colony 
as Virginia, confirmed the wavering, and emboldened the 


| timid. Oppoſition to the ſtamp 28, from that period, 


aſſumed a bolder face. The fire of liberty blazed forth 
from the preſs; ſome well- judged publications ſet the 
rights of the Coloniſts in a plain, but ſtrong point of 
view. The tongues and the pens of the —— 

citizens 
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citizens laboured in kindling the latent ſparks of pa- 1765. 
triotiſm. The flame ſpread from breaſt to breaſt, till the wy, 


conflagration became general. In this buſineſs, New- 
England had a principal ſhare. The inhabitants of that 
part of America, in particular, conſidered their obliga- 
tions to the Mother Country for paſt favours, to be very 
inconſiderable. They were fully informed, that their 
forefathers were driven by perſecution to the woods of 
America, and had there, without any expence to the Pa- 
rent State, effected a ſettlement amidſt rude creation. 


Their reſentment for the invaſion of their accuſtomed 


right of taxation was not ſo much mitigated by the re- 
collection of late favours, as it was heightened by the tra- 
dition of grievous ſufferings, to which their anceſtors, by 
the rulers of England, had been ſubjected. The deſcen- 
dants of the exiled, perſecuted, Puritans, of the laſt cen- 
tury, oppoſed the ſtamp act with the ſame ſpirit with 
which their forefathers were actuated, when they ſer 
themſelves againſt the arbitrary impoſitions of the Houſe 
of Stuart. | 
The heavy durdens, which the operation of the ſtam 

act would have impoſed on the Coloniſts, together wi 
the precedent it would eſtabliſh of future exactions, fur- 
niſhed the American patriots with arguments, calculated 
as well to move the paſſions, as to convince the judgements 
of their Fellow Coloniſts. In great warmth they exclaimed, 
If the Parliament has a right to levy the ſtamp duties, 
they may, by the ſame authority, lay on us impoſts, ex- 
ciſes, and other taxes, without end, till their rapacity is 
ſatisfied, or our abilities are exhauſted. We cannot, at 
future elections, diſplace theſe men, who ſo laviſhly 
grant away our property. Their ſeats and their power 


are independent of us, and it will reſt with their gene- 


roſity where to ſtop, in transferring the expences of go- 
vernment from their own to our ſhoulders.” 

It was fortunate for the liberties of America, that 
news- papers were the ſubje& of a heavy ſtamp duty. 
Printers, when uninfluenced by government, have gene- 
rally arranged themſelves on the fide of liberty, nor are 
they leſs remarkable for attention to the profits of their 
profeſſion. A ſtamp duty, which openly invaded the _ 
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1766. and threatened a great diminution of the laſt, provoked 

— boeir united zealous oppoſition. They daily preſented 

» tothe public, original diſſertations, tending to prove, 

that if the ſtamp act was ſuffered to operate, the liberties 

of America were at end, and their property virtually 

transferred to their Trans-Atlantie feHow-fubje&s, The 

writers among the Americans, ſeriouſly alarmed for the 

| | fate of their country, came forward, with eſſays, to prove, 

that agreeably to the Britiſh Conſtitution, taxation and 

xepreſentation were inſeparable, that the only  conſtitu- 

f tional mode of railing money from the Coloniſts was by 

Z acts of their own legillatures, that the Crown polſſeſſed 

| no faxther power than that of requifition, and that the 

parliamentary right of taxation was confined to the Mo- 

ther Country, and there originated, from the natural right 

of man, ta do what he pleaſed with his own, transferred 

by conſent from the eleQtors of Great Britain to thoſe 

whom they choſe to — them in Parliament. They 

alſo inſiſted much on the miſapplication of public money 

by the Britiſh miniſtry. Great pains were taken to in- 

form the Coloniſts of the large ſums annually beſtowed 

on penſioned favourites, and for the various purpoſes of 

bribery. Their paſſions were inflamed by high-coloured 

repreſentations of the hardſhip of being obliged to pay 

the earnings of their induſtry into a Britiſh treaſury, 
well known to be a fund for corruption. 

The writers on the American fide were eppoſed by 
arguments, drawn. from the unity of the empire; the 
neceſſity of one ſupreme head, the unlimited power of 
Parliament, and the great numbers in the Mather Coun- 
try, who, though legally diſqualified from voting at elec- 
tions, were, nevertheleſs, bound to pay the taxes im- 
poſed by the reprefentatives of the, nation, To theſe ob- 
jections it was rephied, that the very idea of ſuboxdination 
of parts excluded the notion of ſimple, undivided unity. 
That as England was the head, ſhe could not be the head 
and the members too— that in all extenſive empires, 
where the dead uniformity of ſervitude did not prevent, 
the ſubordinate parts had many local privileges and im- 
munities—that between theſe privileges and the ſupreme 
| common 
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common authority, the line was extremely nice; but ne- 1765. 
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vertheleſs, the ſupremacy of the head had an ample field 


of exerciſe, without arrogating to itſelf the diſpoſal of 
the property of the unrepreſented ſubordinate — To 


the aſſertion, that the power of Parliament was unlimited, 


the Coloniſts replied, that before it could conſtitutionally 
exerciſe that power, it muſt be conſtitutionally formed, 

and that, therefore, it muſt at leaſt, in one of its branches, 
be conſtituted by the people ever whom. it exerciſed un- 


limited power. That with reſpect to Great Britain, it. 


was ſo conſtituted, —with reſpect to America, it was nat. 
They therefore inferred, that its power ought not tv be 
the — over both countries. They argued alſo, that 
the delegation of the people was the ſource of power in 
regard to taxation, and as that delegation was wanting in 
America, they concluded, the right of Parliament to 
grant away their property could not exiſt. That the de- 


fective repreſentation in Great Britain ſhould be urged as. 


an argument for taxing the Americans, without any re- 
preſentation at all, proved the incroaching nature of 
power. Inſtead of convincing the Coloniſts of the pro- 
priety of their ſubmiſſion, it demonſtrated the wiſdom of 
their reſiſtance ; for, ſaid they, one invaſion of natural 


right is made the Juſtification of another, much more inju- 
rious and oppreſlive.” 


The advocates for parliamentary taxation laid great 


ſtreſs on the rights, ſuppoſed to acerue to Great Britain, 
on the ſcore of her having reared up and protected the 
Engliſh ſettlements in America at great expence. It was, 
on = other hand, contended by the Coloniſts, that in all 


the wars which were common to both countries, they had 


taken their full ſhare, but in all their own dangers, in all 
the difficulties belonging ſeparately to their ſituation, which 
did not immediately concern Great Britain, they were 
left to themſelves, —— had to ſtruggle through a hard 
infancy; and in particular, to defend themſelves, without 
any aid from the Parent State, againſt the numerous ſa- 
vages in cheir vicinity. That when France had made war 
upon them, it was not on their own account, but as ap- 
pendages to Great Britain. That confining their * 

or 


* 
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for the excluſive benefit of the Parent State, was an am- 
ple compenſation for her protection, and a ſufficient equi- 
valent for their exemption from parliamentary taxation. 
That the taxes impoſed on the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain were incorporated with their manufaQures, and ul- 
timately fell on the Coloniſts, who were the conſumers. 
The advocates for the ſtamp act alſo contended, that 
as the Parliament was charged with the defence of the 
Colonies, it ought to poſſeſs the means of defraying the 
expences incurred thereby, The ſame argument had 


been uſed by King Charles the Firſt, in _—_— of ſhip 
a 


money ; and it was now anfwered in the fame manner, 
as it was by the patriots of that day. © That the people 
who were defended or protected, were the fitteſt to judge 
of and to provide the means of defraying the expences in- 
curred on that account.” In the mean time, the minds of 
the Americans underwent a total transformation. In- 
ſtead of their late peaceable and ſteady attachment to the 
Britiſh nation, they were daily advancing to the oppo- 
ſite extreme, A new mode of diſplaying reſentment 
againſt the friends of the ſtamp act began in Maſſachu- 
ſetts, and was followed by the other Colonies. A few gen- 
tlemen hung out, early in the morning, on the limb of 
2 large tree, towards the entrance of Boſton, two ef- 
figies, one deſigned for the ſtamp maſter, the other for 
a jack boot, with a head and horns peeping out at the 
top. Great numbers both from tawn and country came 
to fee them. A ſpirit of enthuſiaſm was diffuſed among 
the ſpectators. In the evening the whole was cut down and 
carried in proceſſion by the populace ſhouting © liberty 
and property for ever; no ſtamps.” They next pulled 
down a new building, lately erected by Mr. Oliver, the 
ſtamp maſter. They then went to his houſe, before 
which they beheaded his effigy, and at the fame time 
broke his windows, Eleven days after ſimilar violences 
were repeated. The mob attacked the houſe of Mr. 
Wilham Storey, deputy regiſter of the court of admiralty, 
— broke his windows—forced into his dwelling houſe, 
and deſtroyed the books and files belonging to the ſaid 
court, and rujned a great part of his furniture, They. 
next 
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next proceeded to the houſe of Benjamin Hallowel, Comp- 
troller of the cuſtoms, and repeated ſimilar exceſſes, and 
' drank and deſtroyed his liquors. They afterwards pro- 
ceeded to the houſe of Mr. Hutchinſon, and ſoon demo- 
liſhed it. They carried off his plate, furniture, and ap- 

„and ſcattered or deſtroyed manuſcripts and other 
curious and uſeful papers, which for thirty years he had 
been collecting. About half a dozen of the meaneſt of 
the mob were ſoon after taken up and committed, but 
they either broke jail, or otherwiſe eſcaped all puniſh- 
ment. The town of Boſton. condemned the whole pro- 
ceeding, and for ſome time, private gentlemen kept watch 
at night, to prevent further violence. 

Similar diſturbances broke out in the adjacent. Colo- 
nies, nearly about the ſame time. On the 27th Auguſt, 
the people of New- Port in Rhode Iſland, exhibited three 
effigies intended for Meſſieurs Howard, Moffatt, and 
Johnſon, in a cart with halters about their necks, and 
after hanging them on a gallows for ſome time, cut them 
down and burnt them, amidſt the acclamations of thou- 
ſands. On the day following, the people collected at 
the houſe of Mr. Martin Howard, a lawyer, who had 
written in defence of the right of Parliament to tax the 


Americans, and demoliſhed every thing that belonged to it. 


They proceeded to Dr. Moffatt's, who, in converſation, 
had ſupported the ſame right, and made a ſimilar devaſta - 
tion of his property. : 

In Connecticut they exhibittedeffigies in ſundry places, 
and afterwards committed them to the flames. 

In New-York, the ſtamp maſter having reſigned, the 
ſtamp papers were taken into Fort George, by Lieutenant 
| Governor Colden. The people, diſliking his political 
ſentiments, broke open his ſtable, took out his coach, 
and carried it in triumph through the principal ſtreets 
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to the gallows. On one end of this they ſuſpended the 


effigy of the Lieut. Governor, having in his right hand 
a ſtamped bill of lading, and in the other a figure of the 
devil, After ſome time, they carried the. apparatus to 
the gate of the fort, and from thence to the bowling 
green, under the muzzles of the guns, and burned the 

Vor. I. F | whole 
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whole amid the acclamations of many thoufands. They 
went thence to Mayor James' houſe, {tripped it of every 
article, and conſumed the whole, becauſe he was a friend 
to the ſtamp act. | 

The next evening the mob re- aſſembled, and inſiſted 
upon the Lieutenant Governor delivering the ſtamped 
papers into their hands, and threatened, in caſe of a re- 
fuſal, to take them by force. After ſome negociation, it 
was agreed that they ſhould be delivered to the corpora- 
tion, and they were depoſited in the city hall. Ten boxes 
of the ſame, which came by another conveyance,. were 
burned. 

The ſtamp act was not leſs odious to many of the in- 
habitants of the Britiſh Weſt-India iſlands, than to thoſe 
on the continent of North America. The people of St. 
Kitts obliged the ſtamp officer and his deputy to reſign. 
Barbadoes, Canada, and Halifax, ſubmitted to the act. 

But when the ſhip which brought the ſtamp papers to 
Philadelphia, firſt appeared round Glouceſter Point, all 
the veſſels in the harbour hoiſted their colours half maſt 
high. The bells were rung muffled till evening, andevery 
countenance added to the appearance of ſincere mourn- 
ing. A large number of people aſſembled, and endea- 
voured to procure the reſignation of Mr. Hughes, the 
ſtamp diſtributor, He held out long, but at length found 
it neceſſary to comply. 

As opportuninies offered, the aſſemblies generally paſ- 
ſed reſolutions, aſſerting their excluſive right to lay taxes 
on their conſtituents. The people, in their town meet- 
ings, inſtructed their repreſentatives to.oppoſe the ſtamp 
act. As a ſpecimen of theſe, the inſtructions given to 
Thomas Forſter, their repreſentative, by the frecholders 
and other inhabitants of the town of Plymouth, are ſub- 


OQober, joined. In theſe the yeomanry of the country ſpoke 
1765, the determined language of freedom. After expreſſing 


| 
| 
ö 


the higheſt eſteem for the Britiſh conſtitution, and ſet- 
ting forth their grievances, they proceeded as follows: 

*« You, Sir, repreſent a people, who are not only de- 
ſcended from the firſt ſcttlers of this country, but inha- 
bit the very ſpot they firſt poſſeſſed. Here was firſt laid 
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the foundation of the Britiſh empire,-in this part of Ame- 
rica, which, from a very ſmall beginning, has-increaſed 
and ſpread in a manner very ſurpriſing, and almoſt in- 
credible, eſpecially, when we conſider, that all this has 
been effected without the aid or aſſiſtance of any power 
on earth; that we have defended, protected, and ſecured 
ourſelves againſt the invaſions and cruelties of ſavages, and 
the ſubtlety and inhumanity of our inveterate and natu- 
ral enemies, the French; and all this without the appro- 


Priation of any tax by ſtamps, or ſtamp acts, laid upon 


our fellow ſubjects, in any part of the King's dominions, 
for defraying the expence thereof. This place, Sir, 
was at firſt the aſylum of liberty, and we hope, will ever 
be preſerved ſacred to it, though it was then no 
more than a barren wilderneſs, inhabited only by 
ſavage men and beaſts. To this place our fathers, 
(whoſe memories be revered). poſſeſſed of the prin- 
ciples of liberty in their purity, diſdaining flavery, 
fled to enjoy thoſe privileges, which they had an un- 
doubted right to, but were deprived of, by the hands of 
violence and oppreſſion, in their native country. We, 
Sir, their poſterity, the freeholders, and other inhabi- 
tants of this town, legally aſſembled for that purpoſe, poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſame ſentiments, and retaining the ſame ar- 
dour for liberty, think it in our diſpenſable duty, on this 
occaſion, to expreſs to you theſe our ſentiments of the 
ſtamp act, and its fatal conſequences to this country, and 
to enjoin upon you, as you regard not only the welfare, 
but the very being of this people, that you (conſiſtent 
with our allegiance to the King, and relation to the go- 
vernment of Great Britain) diſregarding all propoſals for 
that purpoſe, exert all your power and influence in oppo- 


ſition to the ſtamp act, at leaſt till we hear the ſucceſs of 
our petitions for relief. We likewiſe, to avoid diſ- 


gracing the memories of our anceſtors, as well as the 


reproaches of our own conſciences, and the curſes. 


of poſterity, recommend it to you, to obtain, if poſ- 
ſible, in the honourable houſe of repreſentatives of this 
province, a full and explicit aſſertion of our rights, and 
to have the ſame entered on their public records, that all 
generations yet to come may be convinced, that we have 
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not only a juſt ſenſe of our rights and liberties, but that 
we never, with ſubmiſſion to Divine Providence, will be 
ſlaves to any power on earth.“ | ba 

The expediency of calling a continental Congreſs to 
be compoſed of deputies from each of the provinces, 
had early occurred to the people of Maſſachuſetts. The 
aſſembly of that province paſled a reſolution in favour of 
that meaſure, and fixed on New-York as the place, and 
the ſecond Tueſday of October, as the time for hold- 
ing the ſame. Soon after, they ſent circular letters to 
the ſpeakers of the ſeveral aſſemblies, requeſting their 
concurrence. This firſt advance towards continental 
union was ſeconded in South-Carolina, before it had 
been agreed to by any Colony to the ſouthward of New- 
England. The example of this province had a conſide- 
rable influence in recommending the meaſure to others, 
= were divided in their opinions, on the propriety 
of it. | 

The aſſemblies of Virginia, North-Carolina, and 
Georgia, were prevented, by their governors, from ſend- 
ing a deputation to this Congreſs. Twenty-eight depu- 
ties from Maſlachuſetts, Rhode-Iſland, Connecticut, 
New-York, New-Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land; and South Carolina, met at New-York ; and after 
mature deliberation agreed on a declaration of their rights, 
and on a ſtatement of their grievances. They aflerted in 
ſtrong terms, their exemption from -all taxes, not im- 
poſed by their own repreſentatives. They alſo concur- 
red in a petition to the King, and memorial to the Houſe 
of Lords, and a petition to the Houſe of Commons, 
The Colonies that were prevented from ſending their 
repreſentatives to this Congreſs, forwarded petitions, 
ſimilar to thoſe which were adopted by the deputies 
which attended. | 

While a variety of legal and illegal methods were 
adopted to oppoſe the ſtamp act, the firſt of November, 
on which it was to commence its operation, approached, 
This in Boſton was uſhered in by a funeral tolling of 
bells. Many ſhops and ſtores were ſhut. The efhgies 
of the planners and friends of the ſtamp act were car- 
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ried about the ſtreets in public deriſion, and then torn in 
pieces by the enraged populace. It was remarkable that 
though a large crowd was aſſembled, there was not the 
leaſt violence or diſorder. _ | 


At Portſmouth in New-Hampſhire, the morning was Nov. 1. 


uſhered in with tolling all the bells in town. In the 
courſe of the day, notice was given to the friends of li- 
berty to attend her funeral. A coffin neatly ornamented, 
inſcribed with the word Liberty in large letters, was 
carried to the grave. The funeral proceſſion began 
from the ſtate houſe, attended with two unbraced drums. 
While the inhabitants who followed the coffin were in 
motion, minute guns were fired, and continued till the 
corpſe arrived at the place of interment. Then an ora- 
tion in favour of the deceaſed was pronounced, It was 
ſcarcely ended before the corpſe was taken up, it having 
been perceived that ſome remains of Aife were left, at 
which the inſcription was immediately altered to Li- 
berty revived.” The bells immediately exchanged their 
melancholy for a more joyful ſound, and ſatisfaction ap- 
peared in every countenance, The whole was conducted 
with decency, and without injury or inſult to any man's 
| Perſon or property. 

In Maryland, the effigy of the ſtamp maſter, on one 
ſide of which was written, „ Tyranny,” on the other, 
«« Oppreſlion,” and acroſs the breaſt, Damn my 
country, I'll get money,” was carried through the ſtreets 
from the place of confinement to the whipping poſt, 
and from thence to the pillory. After ſuffering many 
indignities, it was firſt hanged and then burnt. 

The general averſion to the ſtamp at was, by ſimilar 
methods, in a variety of places demonſtrated. It is re- 
markable, that the proceedings of the populace on theſe 
occaſions, were carried on with decorum and regularity. 
They were not ebullitions of a thoughtleſs mob, but for 
the moſt part planned by leading men of character and 
influence, who were friends to peace and order. Theſe, 
knowing well that the bulk of mankind are more led by 


their ſenſes than by their reaſon, conducted the public 
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exhibitions on that principle, with a view of making the 
ſtamp act and its friends both ridiculous and odious. 
Though the ſtamp act was to have operated from the 
firſt of November, yet legal proceedings; in the courts 
were carried on as before, Veſſels entered and departed 
without ſtamped papers. The printers boldly printed 
and circulated their newſpapers, and found a ſufficient 
number of readers, though they uſed common paper, in 
defiance of the a& of Parliament, In moſt departments, 
by common conſent, buſineſs was carried on as though no 
ſtamp a& had exiſted. This was accompanied by ſpirited 
reſolutions to riſque all conſequences, rather than ſub- 
mit to uſe the paper required by law. While theſe 
matters were in agitation, the Coloniſts entered into aſ- 
ſociations againſt importing Britiſh manufactures, till the 
ſtamp act ſhould be repealed. In this manner Britiſh 
liberty was- made to operate againſt Britiſh tyranny. 
Agreeably to the free conſtitution of Great Britain, the 
ſubject was at liberty to buy, or not to buy, as he pleaſed, 
By ſuſpending their future purchaſes till the repeal of the 
ſtamp act, the Coloniſts made it the intereſt of merchants 
and manufacturers to ſolicit for that repeal. They had 
uſually taken off ſo great a proportion of Britiſh manu- 
factures, that the ſudden ſtoppage of all their orders, 
amounting annually to ſeveral millions ſterling, threw 
ſome thouſands in the Mother Country out of employment, 
and induced them, from a regard to their own intereſt, 
to advocate the meaſures wiſhed for by America. The 
3 from the Colonies were ſeconded by petitions 
rom the merchants and manufactures of Great Britain. 
What the former prayed for as a matter of right, and 
connected with their liberties, the latter alſo ſolicited 
from motives of immediate advantage. In order to re- 
medy the deficiency of Britiſh goods, the Coloniſts betook 
themſelves to a variety of neceſſary domeſtic manufac- 
tures. Ina little time, large quantities of coarſe and 
common cloaths were brought to market, and theſe, 
though dearer, and of a worſe quality, were cheerfully pre- 
ferred to ſimilar articles imported from Britain. That 


wool might not be wanting, they entered into reſolutions 
to 
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to abſtain from eating lambs. Foreign elegancies were 
generally laid aſide. The women were as exemplary as 
the men in various inſtances of ſelf-denial. With great 
readineſs, they refuſed every article of decoration for their 
perſons, and of luxury for their tables. Theſe reſtric- 
tions, which the Coloniſts had voluntarily impoſed on them- 
ſelves, were ſo well obſerved, that multitudes of arti- 
ficers in England were reduced to great diſtreſs, and ſome 
of their moſt flouriſhing manufactories were, in a great 
meaſure, at a ſtand. An aſſociation was entered into by 
many of the ſons of liberty, the name given to thoſe who 
were oppoſed to the ſtamp act, by which they agreed to 
march with the utmoſt expedition, at their own proper 
coſts and expence, with their whole force to the relief 
of thoſe that ſhould be in danger from the ſtamp act, or 
its promoters and abettors, or any thing relative to it, on 
account of any thing that may have been done in oppo- 
ſition to its obtaining.” This was ſubſcribed by ſo many 
in New-York and New-England, that nothing but a re- 
peal could have prevented the immediate commencement 
of a civil war. | | | 
From the decided oppoſition to the ſtamp act, which 
had been adopted by the Colonies, it became neceſlary 
for Great Britain to enforce or repeal it. Both methods 
of proceeding had ſupporters. The oppoſers of a re- 
peal urged arguments, drawn from the Gignity of the na- 
tion, the danger of giving way to the clamours of the 
Americans, and the conſequences of weakening parlia- 
mentary authority over the Colonies, On the other hand, 
it was evident, from the determined oppoſition of the Co- 
lonies, that it could not be enforced without a civil war, 
by which, in every event, the nation muſt be a loſer. In 
the courſe of theſe diſcuſſions, Dr. Franklin was examined 
at the bar of the Houſe of Commons, and gave extenſive 
information on the ſtate of American affairs, and the im- 
policy of the ſtamp act, which contributed much to remove 


prejudices, and to produce a diſpoſition that was friendly 


to a repeal. 


Some ſpeakers of great weight, in both Houſes of Par- 
liament, denied their right of taxing the Colonies. The 
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moſt diſtinguiſhed ſupporters of this opinion were Lord 
Camden in the Houſe of Peers, and Mr. Pitt in the 
Houſe of Commons, "The former, in ſtrong language, 
ſaid, My poſition is this, I repeat it, I will maintain 
it to my laſt hour. Taxation and repreſentation are in- 
ſeparable. This poſition is founded on the laws of na- 
ture. It is more, it is itſelf an eternal law of nature. For 
whatever is a man's' own, is abſolutely his own. No 
man has a right to take it from him without his conſent. 
Whoever attempts to do it, attempts an injury; whoever 
does it, commits a robbery.” Mr. Pitt, with an original 
boldneſs of expreſſion, juſtified the Coloniſts in oppoſing 
the ſtamp act. You have no right,” ſaid he, © to 
tax America. TI rejoice that America has reſiſted. Three 
millions of our fellow ſubjects ſo loft to every ſenſe of vir- 
tae, as tamely to give up their liberties, would be fit in- 
{truments to make flaves of the reſt.” He concluded 
with giving his advice, that the ſtamp act be repealed ab- 
folutely, totally, and immediately,—that the reaſon for the 
repeal be aſſigned, that it was founded on an erroneous 
principle.“ At the ſame time,” ſaid he, „let the ſo- 
vereign- authority of this country over the Colonies, be 
aſſerted in as ſtrong terms as can be deviſed, and be made 
to extend to every point of legiſlation whatſoever ; that 
we may bind their trade, confine their manufactures, and 
exerciſe every power, except that of taking their money 
out of their pockets without their conſent.” The ap- 
probation of this illuſtrious ſtateſman, whoſe diſtinguiſhed 
abilities had raiſed Great Britain to the higheſt pitch 
of renown, inſpired the Americans with additional con- 
fidence, in the rectitude of their claims of exemption 
from parliamentary taxation, and emboldened them to 
farther oppoſition, when at a future day, as ſhall be here- 
after related, the projet of an American revenue was 
reſumed. After much debating, and two proteſts in the 
Houſe of Lords, and paſſing an act ( for ſecuring the de- 
pendence of America on Great Britain,” the repeal of 
the ſtamp act was finally carried. This event gave 
great joy in London, Ships in the river Thames diſ- 
played their colours, and houſes were illuminated all 
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over the city. It was no ſooner known in America, 
than the Coloniſts reſcinded their reſolutions, and recom- 
menced their mercantile intercourſe with the Mother 
Country. They preſented their homeſpun cloaths to 
the poor, and imported more largely than ever. The 
churches reſounded with thankſgivings, and their public 
and private rejoicings knew no bounds. By letters, ad- 
dreſſes, and other means, almoſt all the Colonies ſhewed 
unequivocal marks of acknowledgement, and gratitude. 
So ſudden a calm recovered after ſo violent a ſtorm, is 
without a parallel in hiſtory. - By the judicious ſacrifice of 
one law, the Parliament of Great Britain procured an 
uieſcence in all that remained. | 

here were enlightened patriots, fully impreſſed with 
an idea, that the immoderate joy of the Coloniſts was 
diſproportioned to the advantage they had gained. 

The ſtamp act, though repealed, was not repealed on 
American principles. The preamble aſſigned as the rea- 
ſon thereof, . That the collecting the ſeveral duties and 
revenues, as by the ſaid act was directed, would be at- 
tended with many inconveniencies, and productive of 
conſequences dangerous to the commercial intereſts of 
theſe kingdoms.” Though this reaſon was a good one 
in England, it was by no means ſatisfactory in America. 
At the ſame time that the ſtamp act was repezled, the ab- 
ſolute, unlimited ſupremacy of Parliament was, in words, 
aſſerted. The oppoſers of the repeal contended for this as 
eſſential, the friends of that meaſure acquieſced in it to 
ſtrengthen their party, and make ſure of their object. 
Many of both ſides thought, that the dignity of Great 
Britain required ſomething of the kind to counterbalance 
the loſs of authority, that might reſult from her yield- 
ing to the clamours of the Coloniſts. The act for this 
purpoſe was called the declaratory act, and was in prin- 
ciple more hoſtile to American rights, than the ſtamp 
act; for it annulled thoſe refolutions and acts of the 
Provincial Aſſemblies, in which they had aſſerted their 
right to exemption from all taxes, not impoſed by their 
own repreſentatives ; and alſo enacted, © That the Par- 
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liament had, and of right ought to have, power to bind 
the Colonies, in all caſes whatſoever.” 

The bulk of the Americans; intoxicated with the ad- 
vantage they had gained, overlooked this ſtatute, which, 
in one comprehenſive ſentence, not only deprived them 
of liberty and property, but of every right incident to 
humanity. 'They conſidered it as a falvo for the honour 
of Parliament, in repealing an act, which had ſo lately re- 
ceived their ſanction, and flattered themſelves it would 
remain a dead letter, and that although the right of tax- 
ation was in words retained, it would never be exerciſed. 
Unwilling to contend about paper claims of ideal ſupre- 
macy, they returned to their habits of good humour 
with the Parent State, 

The repeal of the ſtamp act, in a relative connection 
with all its circumſtances and conſequences, was the firſt 
&reCt ſtep to American independency, The claims of the 
two countries were not only left undecided, but a foun- 
dation was laid for their extending at a future period, to 
the impoſſibility of a compromiſe. Though for the pre- 
ſent Great Britain receded from enforcing her claim of 
American revenue, a numerous party, adhering to that 
ſyſtem, reſerved themſelves for more favourable circum- 
ſtances to enforce it; and at the fame time the Coloniſts, 
more enlightened on the ſubject, and more fully convinced 
of the reCtitude of their claims, were encouraged to op- 
poſe it, under whatſoever form it ſhould appear, or under 
whatſoever diſguiſe it ſhould cover itſelf. 

Elevated with the advantage they had gained, from that 
day forward, inſtead of feeling themſelyes dependent 
on Great Britain, they conceived that, in reſpect to com- 
merce, ſhe was dependent on them. It inſpired them 
with ſuch high ideas of the importance of their trade, 
that they conſidered the Mother Country to be brought 
under greater obligations to them, for purchaſing her 
manufactures, than they were to her for proteQtion and 
the adminiſtration of civil government. The freemen 
of Britiſh America, impreſſed with the exalting ſenti- 
ments of patriotiſm and of liberty, conceived it to be 
Within their power, by future combinations, at any time to 
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convulſe, if not to bankrupt; the nation from which they 
ſprung. 

Opinions of this kind were ſtrengthened by their local 
ſituation, favouring ideas, as extenſive as the unexplored 
continent of which they were inhabitants. While the 
pride of Britons revolted at the thought of their Colonies 
refuſing ſubjection to that Parliament which they obeyed, 
the Americans with equal haughtineſs exclaimed, “ ſhall 
the petty iſland of Great Britain, ſcarce a ſpeck on the 
map of the world, controul the free citizens of the great 
continent of America?“ 

Theſe high ſounding pretenſions would have been 
harmleſs, or at moſt, ſpent themſelves in words, had not 
a ruinous policy, untaught by recent experience, called 
them into ſerious action. Though the ſtamp act was re- 
pealed, an American revenue was ſtill a favourite object 
with many in Great Britain. The equity and the advantage 
of taxing the Coloniſts by parliamentary authority were 
very apparent to their underſtandings, but the mode of 
effecting it, without hazarding the public tranquillity, was 
not ſo obvious. Mr. Charles Townſend, afterwards 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, pawned his credit to ac- 
compliſh what many ſo earneſtly deſired. He accordingly 
brought into Parliament a bill for granting duties in the 
Britiſh Colonies on glaſs, paper, painters colours, and 
tea, which was afterwards enacted into a law. If the 
{mall duties impoſed on theſe articles, had preceded the 
{tamp act, they might have paſſed unobſerved : but the 
late diſcuſſions occaſioned by that act, had produced 
among the Coloniſts, not only an animated conviction of 
their exemption from 2 taxation, but a jea- 
louſy of the deſigns of Great Britain. The ſentiments 
of the Americans on this ſubject bore a great reſemblance 
to thoſe of their Britiſh countrymen of the preceding 
century, in the caſe of ſhip money, The amount of 
that tax was very moderate, little exceeding twenty 
thouſand pounds. It was diſtributed upon the people 
with equality, and expended for the honour and advan- 
tage of the kingdom, yet all theſe circumſtances could 
not reconcile the people of England to the impoſition. 
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It was entirely arbitrary. “ By the ſame right,” ſaid 
they, „any other tax may be impoſed.” In like man- 
ner the Americans conſidered theſe ſmall duties in the 
nature of an entering wedge, deſigned to make way for 
others, which would be greater and heavier. » In a rela- 
tive connection with late acts of Parliament, reſpecting 
domeſtic manufactures and foreign commerce, laws for 
impoſing taxes on Britiſh commodities exported to the 
Colonies, formed a complete circle of oppreſſion, from 
which there was no poſlibility-of eſcaping. The Colo- 
niſts had been, previouſly, reſtrained from manufaQuring 
certain articles for their own conſumption. Other acts 


confined them to the excluſive uſe of Britiſh merchandize. 


The addition of duties put them wholly in the power and 
diſcretion of Great Britain; We are not,” ſaid they, 
«<< permitted to import from any nation, other than our own 
Parent State, and have been in ſome caſes by her reſtrained 
from manufacturing for ourſelves, and ſhe claims a right 
to do ſo in every inſtance which is incompatible with her 
intereſt. To theſe reſtrictions we have hitherto ſubmitted, 
but ſhe now riſes in her demands, and impoſes duties on 
thoſe commodities, the purchaſing of which, elſewhere 
than at her market, her law forbids, and the manu- 
facturing of which for our own uſe, ſhe may any mo- 
ment ſhe pleaſes reſtrain. If her right is valid to lay a 
{mall tax, it is equally ſo to lay a large one, for from 
the nature of the caſe, ſhe muſt be guided excluſively by 
her own opinions of our ability, and of the propriety 
of the duties ſhe may impoſe. Nothing is left for us but 
to complain and pay.” They contended that there was 
no real difference between the principle of theſe new du- 
ties and the ſtamp act, they were both deſigned to raiſe 
a revenue in America, and in the ſame manner, The 
payment of the duties impoſed. by the ſtamp act, might 
have been eluded by the total diſuſe of ſtamped paper, and 
ſo might the payment of theſe duties, by the total diſ- 
uſe of thoſe articles on which they were laid, but in nei- 
ther caſe, without great difficulty, The Coloniſts were 
therefore reduced to the hard alternative of being obliged 
totally to diſuſe articles of the greateſt neceſſity in * 
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life, or to pay a tax without their conſent, The fire of 
oppoſition, which had been. ſmothered by the repeal of 
the ſtamp act, burned afreſh againſt the ſame principle 
of taxation, exhibited in its new form. Mr. Dickenſon, 
of Pennſylvania, on this occaſion preſented to the public 
a ſeries of letters ſigned the Farmer, proving the extreme 
danger which threatened the liberties of America, from 
their acquieſcence in a precedent which might eſtabliſh 
the claim of parliamentary taxation. "They were written 
with great animation, and were read with uncommon 
avidity. Their reaſoning was ſo convincing, that many 
of the candid and diſintereſted citizens of Great Britain 
acknowledged that the American oppoſition to parlia- 
mentary taxation was juſtifiable. The enormous ſums 
which the ſtamp act would have collected, had tho- 
roughly alarmed the Coloniſts for their property. It 
was now demonſtrated by ſeveral writers, eſpecially by 
the Pennſylvania Farmer, that a ſmall tax, though more 
ſpecious, was equally dangerous, as it eſtabliſhed a pre- 
cedent which eventually annihilated American property. 
The declaratory act, which at firſt was the ſubje& of but 
a few comments, was now dilated upon as a foundation 
for every ſpecies of oppreſſion : and the ſmall duties lately 
impoſed were conſidered as the beginning of a train of 
much greater evils, 

Had the Coloniſts admitted the propriety of raiſing a 
parliamentary revenue among them, the erection of an 
American board of commiſſioners for managing it, 
which was about this time inſtituted at Boſton, would 
have been a convenience rather than an injury; but 
united as they were in ſentiments, of the contrariety of 
that meaſure to their natural and conſtitutional rights, 
they ill brooked the innovation. As it was coeval with 
the new duties, they conſidered it as a certain evidence that 
the project of an extenſive American revenue, notwith- 
ſtanding the repeal of the ſtamp act, was ſtill in contem- 
plation, A diſlike. to Britiſh taxation naturally pro- 
duced a diſlike to a board which was to be inſtrumental 
in that buſineſs, and occaſioned many inſults to its com- 
miſſioners. | 
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The revenue act of 1767 produced reſolves, petitions, 
addreſſes, and remonſtrances, ſimilar to thoſe with which 
the Coloniſts oppoſed the ſtamp act. It alſo gave rife 
to a ſecond aſſociation for ſuſpending farther importa- 
tions of Britiſh manufaQtures, till theſe offenſive duties 
ſhould be taken off. Uniformity, in theſe meaſures, 
was promoted by a circular letter from the Aſſembly of 
Maſſachuſetts to the ſpeakers of other afſemblies. This 
ſtated the petitions and repreſentations, which they had 
forwarded againſt the late duties, and ſtrongly pointed 
out the great difficulties, that muſt ariſe to themſelves 
and their conſtituents, from the operation of acts of Par- 
liament impoſing duties on the unrepreſented American 
Colonies, and requeſted a reciprocal free communication 
on public affairs. Moſt of the Provincial Aſſemblies, as 
they had opportunities of deliberating on the ſubject, ap- 
proved of the proceedings of the Maſſachuſetts Aſſembly, 
and harmonized with them in the meaſures which they 
had adopted. In reſolves, they ſtated their rights, in firm 
but decent language ; and in petitions, they prayed for a 
repeal of the late acts, which they conſidered as in- 
fringements on their liberties. 

It is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the Miniſter who 
planned theſe duties, hoped that they would be regarded 
as regulations of trade. He might alſo preſume, that as 
they amounted only to an inconſiderable ſum, they would 
not give any alarm. The circular letter of the Maſſa- 
chuſetts Aſſembly, which laid the foundation for united 
petitions againſt them, gave, therefore, great offence, 
Lord Hillſborough, who had lately been appointed Secre- 
tary of State for the American department, wrote let- 
ters to the governors of the reſpective provinces, urging 
them to exert their influence, to prevent the aſſemblies 
from taking any notice of it, and he called on the Maſſa- 
chuſetts Aſſembly to reſcind their proceedings on that 
ſubject. This meaſure was both injudicious and irri- 
tating. To require a public body to reſcind a reſolution, 
for ſending a letter, which was already ſent, anſwered, 
and acted upon, was a bad ſpecimen of the wiſdom of 
the new miniſter. To call a vote, for ſending a circu- 
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jar letter to invite the aſſemblies of the neighbouring co- 
lonies to communicate together in the purſuit of legal 
meaſures to obtain a redreſs of grievances, a flagitious 
attempt to diſturb the public peace,” appeared to the Co- 
loniſts a very injudicious application of harſh epithets to 
their conſtitutional right of petitioning, To threaten a 

new houſe of aſſembly with diſſolution, in caſe of their 
not agreeing to reſcind an act of a former aſſembly, 
which was not executory, but executed, claſhed no leſs 
with the dictates of common ſenſe, than the conſtitutional 
rights of Britiſh Coloniſts. The propoſition for reſcin- 
ding was negatived, by a majority of 92 to 17. The aſ- 
ſembly was immediately diſſolved, as had been threaten- 
ed. This procedure of the new Secretary was conſidered 
by the Coloniſts as an attempt to ſuppreſs all communi- 
cation of ſentiment between them, and to prevent their 
united ſupplications from reaching the royal ear, It 
anſwered no one valuable purpoſe, but naturally tended 
to miſchief, 

The bad humour, which from ſucceſlive irritation al- 
ready too much prevailed, was about this time wrought 
up to a high pitch of reſentment and violence, on occa- 
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ſion of the ſeizure of Mr. Hancock's ſloop Liberty, for 1768. 


not having entered all the wines ſhe had brought from June 10. 


Madeira. The popularity df her owner, the name of 
the ſloop, and the general averſion to the board of com- 
miſſioners and parliamentary taxation, concurred to in- 
flame the minds of the people. They reſented the re- 
moval of the ſloop from the wharf, as implying an ap- 
prehenſion of a reſcue. They uſed every means in their 
power to interrupt the officers in the execution of their 
buſineſs; and numbers ſwore that they would be re- 
venged. Mr. Harriſon the collector, Mr. Hallowell the 
comptroller, and Mr. Irwine the inſpector of imports and 
exports, were ſo roughly handled, as to bring their lives 
in danger. The windows of ſome of their houſes were 
broken, and the boat of the collector was dragged 
through the town and burned on the common, Such 
was the temper and diſpoſition of many of the inhabi- 
tants, that the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms thought 
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proper to retire on board the Romney man of war; 
and afterwards to Caſtle William. The commuſlioners, 
from the firſt moment of their inſtitution, had been an 
eye ſore to their people of Boſton. This, though partly 
owing to their active zeal in detecting ſmugglers, prin- 
cipally aroſe from the aflociation which exiſted in the 
minds of the inhabitants, between that board and an 
American revenue. "The declaratory act of 1766, the 
revenue act of 1767; together with the pomp and ex- 
pence of this board, ſo diſproportionate to the ſmall in- 
come of the preſent duties, conſpired to convince not 
only the 'few who were benefited by ſmuggling, but the 
great body of enlightened freemen, that farther and 
greater impoſitions of parliamentary taxes were intend- 
ed, In proportion, as this opinion gained ground, the 
inhabitants became more diſreſpectful to the executive 
ofticers of the revenue, and more diſpoſed, in the frenzy 
of patriotiſm, to commit outrages on their perſons and 
property. The conſtant bickering that exiſted between 
them and the inhabitants, together , with the ſteady op- 
poſition given by the latter to the diſcharge of the official 
duties of the former, induced the commiſſioners and 
friends of the American revenue, to ſolicit the protection 
of a regular force, to be ſtationed at Boſton, In com- 
pliance with their wiſhes, his Majeſty ordered two regi- 
ments and fome armed veſſels to repair thither, for ſup- 
porting and aſſiſting the officers of the cuſtoms in the 
execution of their duty. This reſtrained the active ex- 
ertion of that turbulent ſpirit, which ſince the paſling of 
the late revenue laws had revived, .but it added to the pre- 
exiſting cauſes thereof, 

When it was reported in Boſton, that one or more 
regiments were ordered there, a mceting of the inhabi- 
tants was called, and a committee appointed to requeſt 
the Governor to iſſue precepts for convening a general 


_ aſſembly. He replied, © that he could not comply with 


Sept. 13. 


their requeſt, till he had received his Majeſty's com- 
mands for that purpoſe.” The anſwer being reported, 
ſome ſpirited refolutions were adopted. In particular 
it was voted, that the ſelect men of Bolton ſhould write 
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to the ſele& men of other towns, to propoſe, that a 
convention be held, of deputies from each, to meet at 
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Faneuil-hall, in Boſton, on the 22d inſtant, It was af- Sept. 22. 


terwards yoted, “ That as there is apprehenſion in the 
minds of many, of an approaching war with France, 
thoſe inhabitants, who are not provided, be requeſted to 


furniſh themſelves forthwith with arms.“ 


Ninety-ſix towns, and eight diſtricts, agreed to the 
propoſal made by the inhabitants of Boſton, and ap- 
pointed deputies to attend a convention, but the town 
of Hatfield refuſed its concurrence. When the deputies 
met, they conducted themſelves with moderation, diſ- 
claimed all legiflative authority, adviſed the people to pay 
the greateſt deference to government, and to wait — 
for a redreſs of their grievances from his Majeſty's wiſ- 
dom and moderation. After ſtating to the world the 
cauſes of their meeting, and an account of their proceed- 
ings, they diſſolved themſelves, after a ſhort ſeſſion, and 
went home. 

Within a day after the convention broke up, the ex- 
ue regiments arrived, and were peaceably received. 

ints had been thrown out by ſome idle people, that 
they ſhould not be permitted to come on ſhore, Pre- 
parations were made by the captains of the men of war 
in the harbour, to fire on the town, in caſe oppoſition 
had been made to their landing, but the criſis for an ap- 
peal to arms was not yet arrived. It was hoped by ſome, 
that the folly and rage of the Boſtonians would have led 
them to this raſh meaſure, and thereby have afforded an 
opportunity for giving them ſome naval and military cor- 
rection, but both prudence and policy induced them to 
adopt a more temperate line of conduct. 

While the contention was kept alive by the ſucceſſive 
irritations, which have been mentioned, there was, parti- 
cularly in Maſfachuſetts, a ſpecies of warfare carried on 
between the royal governors, and the provincial aſſemblies. 
Fach watched the other with all the jealouſy, which 
ſtrong diſtruſt could inſpire, The latter regarded the 
former as inſtruments of power, wiſhing to pay their 
Vor. I. G court 
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court to the Mother Country, by curbing the ſpirit of 
American freedom, and the former kept a ſtrict eye on 
the latter, leſt they might ſmooth the way to indepen» 
dence, at which they were charged with aiming. Lieut. 
Governor Hutchinſon, of Maſſachuſſetts, virtually chal- 
lenged the Aſſembly to, a diſpute, on the ground of the 
controverſy between the two countries. This was ac- 
cepted by the latter, and the ſubje& diſcuſſed with all 
the ſubtilty of argument, which the ingenuity of either 
party could ſuggeſt. | 
The war of words was not confined to the Colonies, 
While the American aſſemblies paſſed reſolutions, aſſert- 
ing their excluſive right to tax their conſtituents, the 
Parliament by reſolves aſſerted their unlimited ſupre- 
macy in and over the Colonies, While the former, in 
their public acts, diſclaimed all views of independence, 
they were ſucceſſively repreſented in parliamentary re- 
ſolves, royal ſpeeches, and addreſſes from Lords and 
Commons, as being in a ſtate of diſobedience to law and 
government, and as having proceeded to meaſures ſubver- 
ſive of the conſtitution, and manifeſting a diſpoſition to 
throw off all ſubordination to Great Britain, 
In February 1769, both Houſes of Parliament went 
one ſtep beyond all that had preceded. They then con- 
curred in a joint addreſs to his Majeſty, in which they 
expreſſed their ſatisfaction in the. meaſures his Majeſty 
had purſued—gave the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that they 
would effectually ſupport him in ſuch farther meaſures 
as might be found neceſſary, to maintain the civil magiſ- 
trates in a due execution of the laws, in Maſlachuſett's 
Bay, and beſeeched him „ to direct the Governor to 
take the moſt effectual methods for procuring the fulleſt 
information, touching all treaſons or miſpriſions of trea- 
ſons committed within the government, ſince the 3oth 
day of December, 1767 ; and to tranſmit the ſame, to- 
gether with the names of the perſons who were moſt ac- 
tive in the commiſlion of ſuch offences, to one of the Se- 
cretaries of State, in order that his Majeſty might ifſue a 
ſpecial ccmmiſſion for inquiring of, hearing, and deter- 
8 mining, 
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mining, the ſaid offences, within the realm of Great Bri- 
tain, purſuant to the proviſions of the ſtatute of the 35th 
of King Henry the 8th,” The latter part of this addreſs, 
which propoſed the bringing of delinquents from Maſla- 
chuſetts, to be tried at a tribunal in Great Britain, for 
crimes committed in America, underwent many ſevere 
animadverſions. 

It was aſſerted to be totally inconſiſtent with the ſpirit 
of the conſtitution, for in England a man charged with 
a crime, had a right to be tried in the country in which 
his offence was ſuppoſed to have been committed. Juſ- 
tice is regularly and impartially adminiſtered in our 
courts,” ſaid the Coloniſts, “ and yet by direction of Par- 
liament, offenders are to be taken by force, together with 
all ſuch perſons as may be —. out as witneſſes, and 
carried to England, there to be tried in a diſtant land, by 
a jury of ſtrangers, and ſubject to all the diſadvantages 
which reſult from want of friends, want of witneſſes, and 
want of money.” | 

The Houſe of Burgeſſes of Virginia met ſoon after 
official accounts of the joint addreſſes of Lords and Com- 
mons on this ſubject reached America; and in a few days 
after their, meeting, paſſed reſolutions expreſling << their 
excluſive right to tax their conſtituents, and their right 
to petition their Sovereign for redreſs of grievances, and 
the lawfulneſs of procuring the concurrence of the other 
Colonies in praying for the royal interpoſition in favour 
of the violated rights of America ; and that all trials for 
treaſon, or for any crime whatſoever, committed in that 
Colony, ought to be before his Majeſty's courts within 
the ſaid Colony ; and that the ſeizing any perſon reſiding 
in the ſaid Colony, ſuſpected of any crime whatſoever 
committed therein, and ſending ſuch perſon of places be- 
yond the ſea to be tried, was highly derogatory of the 
rights of Britiſh ſubjeQs.” The next day Lord Botetourt, 
the governor of Virginia, ſent for the Houſe of Bur- 
geſſes and addreſſed them as follows: © Mr. Speaker and 
gentlemen of the Houſe of Burgeſſes, I have heard of 
your reſolves, and augur ill of their effects. You have 
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made it my duty to diſſolve you, and you are diſſolved 


accordingly.” 

The Aſſembly of North-Carolina adopted reſolutions, 
ſimilar to thoſe of Virginia, for which Tyron their go- 
vernor diſſolved them. The members of the Houſe of 
Burgeſſes in Virginia, and of the Aſſembly of North-Ca- 
rolina, after their diſſolution, met as private gentlemen, 
choſe their late ſpeakers moderators, and adopted reſo- 
lutions againſt importing Britiſh goods. The non- im- 
portation agreement was in this manner forwarded by 
the very meaſures which were intended to curb the ſpirit 
of American freedom, from which it ſprung. Meetings 
of the aſſociators were regularly held in the various pro- 
vinces. Committees were appointed to examine all veſ- 
ſels arriving from Britain. "Cenfures were freely paſſed 
on ſuch as refuſed to concur in theſe aſſociations, and 
their names publiſhed in the newſpapers as enemies to 
their country. The regular acts of the Provincial Aſſem- 
blies were not ſo much reſpected and obeyed as the de- 
erees of theſe committees, the aſſociations were in general, 
as well obſerved as could be expected, notwithſtanding 
there were ſome colluſions. The fear of mobs, of publie 
reſentment and contempt, co-operating with patriotiſm, 
preponderated over private intereſt and convenience, 
One of the importing merchants of Boſton, who heſi- 
tated in his compliance with the determination of the 
inhabitants, was waited upon by a committee of tradeſ- 
men, with an axeman and carpenter at their head, who 
informed him, that 1000 men were waiting for his 
anſwer, and that if he refuſed to comply, they could 
not tell what might be the conſequence,” He complied, 
and the newſpapers ſoon after publiſhed, that he did it 
voluntarily. 

In Boſton, Lieut. Governor Hutchinfon endeavoured 
to promote a counter aſſociation, but without effect. 
The friends of importation objected, that till Parliament 
made proviſion for the puniſhment of the confederacies 
againſt importation, a counter affociation would anſwer 
no other purpoſe, than to expoſe the aſſociators to popu- 
lar rage. ; T 
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The Boſtonians, about this time, went one ſtep far- 
ther. They re-ſhipped goods to Great Britain, inſtead of 
ſtoring them as 1.090%, wy This was reſolved upon in 
2 town meeting, on the information of an inha- 
bitant, who communicated a letter he had lately received 
from a Member of Parliament, in which it was ſaid, 
that ſhipping back ten thouſand pounds worth of goods 
would do more than ſtoring a hundred thouſand.” This 
turned the ſcale, and procured a majority of. votes for 
re-ſhipping. Not only in this, but in many other in- 
ſtances, the violences of the Coloniſts were foſtered by in- 


dividuals in Great Britain. A number of thefe were in 


— with the Americans, in denying the right of 
arliament to tax them, but others were more influenced 
by a ſpirit of oppoſition on the miniſterial majority, than 
by a regard to the conſtitutional liberties of either coun- 
try. 

"The non-importation agreement had now laſted ſome 
time, and by degrees had become general. Several of 
the colonial afſemblies had been diſſolved, or prorogued, 
for aſſerting the rights of their conſtituents. The royal 
governors, and other friends to an American revenue, 
were chagrined. The Coloniſts were irritated. Good 
men, both in England and America, deplored theſe un- 
toward events, and beheld with concern an increaſing ill 
humour between thoſe, who were bound by intereſt and 
affection to be friends to each other. 

In conſequence of the American non-importation 
agreement, founded in oppoſition to the duties in 1767, 
the manufacturers of Great Britain experienced a renewal 
of the diſtreſſes, which followed the adoption of ſimi- 
lar reſolution, in the year 1765, the repeal of theſe du- 
ties was therefore ſolicited by the ſame influence, which 
had procured the repeal of the ſtamp act. The rulers 
of Great Britain acted without decifion. Inſtead of per- 
ſevering in their own ſyſtem of coercion, or indeed in 
any one uniform ſyſtem of colonial government, they 
ſtruck out a middle line, embarraſſed with the conſe- 
quences, both of ſeyerity and of lenity, and which was 
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without the complete benefits of either. Soon after the 
ſpirited addreſs to his Majeſty, laſt mentioned, had paſ- 
ſed both Houſes of Parliament, affurances were given for 
repealing all the duties impoſed in 1767, excepting: that 


of three-pence per pound on tea. 


Anxious on the one hand to eſtabliſh parliamentary 
ſupremacy, and on the other, afraid to ſtem the torrent 
of oppolition, they conceded. enough to weaken the for- 
mer, and yet not enough to ſatisfy the latter. Had 
Great Britain generouſly repealed ihe whole, and for 
ever relinquiſhed all claim to the right, or even the ex- 
erciſe of the right of taxation, the union of the two coun- 
tries might have laſted for ages. Had ſhe ſeriouſly de- 
termined to compel the ſubmiſſion of the Colonies, no- 
thing. could have been more unfriendly to this deſign, 
than her repeated conceſſions to their reiterated aſſocia- 
tions. The declaratory act, and the reſervation of the 
duty on tea, left the cauſe of contention between the 
two countries in full force; but the former was only a 
claim on paper, and the latter might be evaded, by re- 


fuſing to purchaſe any tea on which the parliamentary 


tax was impoſed, The Coloniſts, therefore, conceiving 
that their commerce might be renewed, without eſtabliſh- 
ing any precedent 1njurious to their liberties, relaxed in 
their aſſociations, in every particular, except tea, and im- 
mediately recommenced the importation of all other ar- 
ticles of merchandiſe. A political calm once more took 
place. The Parent State might now have cloſed the diſ- 
pute for ever, and honourably receded, without a formal 
relinquiſhment of her claims. Neither the reſervation 
of the duty on tea, by the Britiſh Parliament, nor the ex- 
ceptions made by the Coloniſts, of importing no tea, on 
which a duty was impoſed, would, if they had been lett 
to their own operation, have diſturbed the returning har- 
mony of the two countries. Without freſh irritation, 
their wounds might have healed, and not a ſcar been left 
behind, 

Theſe two abortive attempts to raiſe a parliamentary 
revenue in America, cauſed a fermentation in the minds 
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of the Coloniſts, and gave birth to many inquiries re- 
ſpecting their natural rights. Reflections and reaſonings 
on this ſubject produced a high ſenſe of liberty, and a 
general conviction that there could be no ſecurity for their 
A if they were to be taxed at the diſcretion of a 

ritiſh Parliament, in which they were unrepreſented, 
and over which they had no controul. A determination 
not only to oppoſe this new claim of taxation, but to kee 
a ſtrict watch, leſt it might be eſtabliſhed in ſome diſ- 
guiſed form, took poſſeſſion of their minds. 

It commonly happens in the diſcuſſion of doubtful 
claims between ſtates, that the ground of the- original 
diſpute inſenſibly changes. When the mind is employed 
in inveſtigating one ſubject, others aſſociated with it, na- 
turally preſent themſelves. In the courſe of inquiries 
on the ſubject of parliamentary taxation, the reſtriction 
on the trade of the Coloniſts—the neceſlity that was im- 
poſed on them to purchaſe Britiſh and other manufac- 
tures, loaded with their full proportion of all taxes paid 
by thoſe who made or ſold them, became more generally 
known. While American writers were vindicating their 
country from the charge of contributing. nothing to the 
common expences of the empire, they were led to ſet off 
to their credit, the diſadvantage of their being confined 
excluſively to purchaſe ſuch manufaQtures in Britain. 
They inſtituted calculations, by which they demonſtrated 


that the monopoly of their trade, drew from them greater 


ſums for the ſupport of government, than were uſually 
paid by an equal number of their fellow citizens of 
Great Britain; and that taxation, ſuperadded to ſuch a 
monopoly, would leave them in a ſtate of perfect uncom- 
penſated ſlavery. The inveſtigation of theſe ſubjects 
brought matters into view which the friends of union 
ought to have kept out of ſight. "Theſe circumſtances, 
together with the extenſive population of the Eaſtern 
States, and their adventurous ſpirit of commerce, ſuggeſted 
to ſome bold ſpirits, that not only Britiſh taxation, but 
Britiſh navigation laws, were unfriendly to the intereſts of 
America, Speculations of this magnitude ſuited well 
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with the extenſive views of ſome capital merchants, but 
never would have rouſed the bulk of the people, had 
not new. matter brought the diſpute between the two 
countries to a point, in which every individual was in- 
tereſted. 

On e the conduct of the Britiſh miniſtry 
reſpecting the Colonies, much weakneſs as well as folly 
appears. For a ſucceſſion of years there was a ſteady 
purſuit of American revenue, but great inconſiſtence in 
the projects for obtaining it. In one moment the Par- 
liament was for enforcing their laws, the next for repeal- 
ing them. Doing and undoing, menacing and ſubmit- 
ting, ſtraining and relaxing, followed each other, in alter- 


nate ſucceſſion. The object of adminiſtration, though 


twice relinquiſhed as to any preſent efficiency, was inva- 
riably purſued, but without any unity of ſyſtem. 

On the gth of May 1769, the King in his ſpeech to 
Parliament highly applauded their hearty concurrence, 
in maintaining the execution of the laws in every part of 
his dominions. Five days after this ſpeech, Lord Hillſ- 
borough, Secretary of State for the Colonies, wrote to 
Lord Botetourt, governor of Virginia: „I can take upon 
me to aſſure you, notwithſtanding informations to the con- 
trary, from men with factious and ſeditious views, that 
his Majeſty's preſent adminiſtration have at no time en- 
tertained a deſign to propoſe to Parliament to lay any 
farther taxes upon America, for the purpoſe of raiſing a 
revenue, and that it is at preſent their intention to pro- 
poſe the next ſeſſion of Parliament, to take off the duties 
upon glaſs, paper, and colours, upon conſideration of 
ſuch duties having been laid contrary to the true princi- 
The Governor was alſo informed, 
that ( his Majeſty relied upon his prudence and fidelity, 
to make ſuch an explanation of his Majeſty's meaſures, 
as would tend to remove prejudices, and to re-eſtabliſh 
mutual confidence and affection between the Mother 
Country and the Colonies.” In the exact ſpirit of his 
inſtructions, Lord Botetourt addreſſed the Virginia Aſſem- 
bly as follows ; „It may poſſibly be objected, that as his 
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Majeſty's preſent adminiſtration are net immortal, their 
ſucceſſors may be inclined to attempt to undo what the 
preſent miniſters ſhall-have attempted to perform, and to 
that objection I can give but this anſwer, that it is my 
firm opinion, that the plan I have ſtated to you will cer- 
tainly take place, and that it will never be departed from ; 
and fo determined am I for ever to abide by it, that I will 
be content to be declared infamous, if I do not to the 
laſt hour of my life, at all times, in all places, and upon 
all occaſions, exert every power, with which I either am, 


or ever ſhall be, legally inveſted, in order to obtain and 


maintain for the continent of America, that ſatisfaction 
which I have been authoriſed to promiſe this day, by the 
confidential ſervants of our gracious Sovereign, who, o 
my certain knowledge, rates his honour ſo high, that he 
would rather part with his crown, than preſerve it by 
deceit.” 25 ; 
- Theſe aſſurances were received with tranſports of joy 
by the Virginians. They viewed them as pledging his 
Majeſty for fecurity, that the late deſign for raiſing a 
revenue in America was abandoned, and never more to 
be reſumed. The Afﬀembly of Virginia, in anſwer to 
Lord Botetourt, expreſſed themſelves thus: We are 
ſure our moſt gracious Sovereign, under whatever 
changes may happen in his confidential ſervants, will 
remain. immutable in the ways of truth and juſtice, and 


that he is incapable of deceiving his faithful ſubjects; 


and we eſteem your Lordſhip's information not only as 
warranted, but even ſanctified by the royal word.” 

How far theſe ſolemn engagements with the Americans 
were obſerved, ſubſequent events will demonſtrate. In 
a perfect reliance on them, moſt of the Coloniſts returned 
to their ancient habits of good humour, and flattered 
themſelves that no future Parliament would undertake to 
give or grant away their property. 

From the royal and miniſterial aſſurances given in fa- 
vour of America. in the year 1769, and the ſubſequent 
repeal in 1770, of five ſixths of the duties which had 
been impoſed in 1967, together with the conſequent re- 
newal of the mercantile iutercourſe between _— 

ritain 


1770. 
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Britain and the Colonies, many hoped that the eonten- 
tion between the two countries was finally cloſed. In 
all the provinces, excepting Maſſachuſetts, appearances 
ſeemed to favour that opinion. Many incidents operated 
there to the prejudice of that harmony, which had be- 
gun elſewhere to return. The ſtationing a military 
force among them was a fruitful ſource of uneaſineſs. 
The royal army had been brought thither, with the avow- 
ed deſign of enforcing ſubmiſſion to the Mother Coun- 
try. Speeches from the throne, and addreſſes from both 
Houſes of Parliament, had taught them to look upon the 
inhabitants as a factious, — people, who aimed at 
throwing off all ſubordination to Great — They, on 
the other hand, were accuſtomed to look upon the foldiery 
as inſtruments of tyranny, ſent on purpoſe to — 
— out of their liberties. | 
Reciprocal inſults ſoured the tempers, and mutual in- 
juries embittered the paſſions, of the oppoſite parties: be- 
ſides, fome fiery ſpirits who thought it an indignity to 
have troops quartered among them, were conſtantly exci- 
ting the towns-people to quarrel with the ſoldiers. 
On the ſecond of March, a fray took place near Mr. 
Gray's ropewalk, between a private ſoldier of the 29th 
regiment and an inhabitant. The former was ſupported 
by his comrades, the latter by the rope-makers, till ſeve- 
ral on both ſides were involved in the conſequences. On 
the 5th a more dreadful ſcene was preſented. The ſol- 
diers, when under arms, were preſſed upon, inſulted, and 


pelted, by a mob armed with clubs, ſticks, and ſnowballs 


covering ſtones : they. were alſo dared to fire. In this 
ſituation, one of the ſoldiers who had received a blow, in 
reſentment fired at the ſuppoſed aggreſſor, This was 
followed by a ſingle diſcharge from fix others. Three of 
the inhabitants were killed and five were dangerouſly 
wounded. The town was immediately in commotion. 
Such was the temper, force, and number of the inhabi- 
tants, that nothing but an engagement to remove the troops 
out of the town, together with the advice of moderate 
men, prevented the townſmen from falling on the ſoldiers. 
The killed were buried in one vault, and in a moſt re- 


ſpectful 
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ſpectful manner, to expreſs the indignation of the inha- 
| — at the ſlaughter of their brethren by ſoldiers quar- 
tered among them, in violation of their civil liberties, 
Preſton the captain who commanded, and the party which 
fired on the inhabitants, were committed to jail, and after- 
wards tried. The captain and fix of the men were ac- 
quitted. Two were brought in guilty of manſlaughter, 
It appeared on the trial, that the ſoldiers were abuſed, in- 
ſulted, threatened, and pelted, before they fired. It was 
alſo proved, that only ſeven guns were fired by the eight 
priſoners. 'I heſe circumſtances induced the jury to make 
a favourable verdia, The reſult of the trial reflected 
great honour on John Adams and Joſiah Quincy, the 
council for the priſoners, and alſo on the integrity of the 
jury, who ventured to give an upright verdict, in defiance 
of popular opinions. 

The events of this tragical night ſunk deep in the 
minds of the people, and were made ſubſervient to im- 
portant purpoſes, The anniverſary of it was obſerved 
with great ſolemnity. Eloquent orators were ſucceſſively 
employed to deliver an annual oration, to preſerve the 
remembrance of it freſh in their minds. On theſe 
occaſions the bleſſings of liberty—the horrors of flavery— 
the dangers of a ſtanding army—the rights of the Colo- 
nies, and a variety of ſuch topics were preſented to the 

ublic view, under their moſt pleaſing and alarming forms. 

heſe annual orations adminiſtered fuel to the fire of li- 
berty, and kept it burning with an inceſſant flame, 

he obſtacles to returning harmony, which have already 
been mentioned, were increaſed, by making the go- 
vernor and judges in Maſſachuſetts independent of the 
province. Formerly, they had been paid by yearly grants 
from the Aſſembly, but about this time proviſion was made 
for paying their ſalaries by the Crown. This was reſent» 


ed as a dangerous innovation, as an infraction of their 


charters, and as deſtroying that balance of 2 which 
is eſſential to free governments. That the Crown ſhould 


pay the ſalary of the chief juſtice, was repreſented by the 
Aſſembly, as a ſpecies of bribery, tending to bias his ju- 
dicial determinations. They made it the foundation for 


impeaching 


gr 
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impeaching Mr. Juſtice Oliver, before the Governor, but 
he excepted 10 their proceedings as unconſtitutional. 
The Aſſembly, nevertheleſs, gained two points: They 
rendered the Governor more odious to the inhabitants, and 
mereaſed the public reſpe@ for themſelves, as the coun- 
terpart of the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, and as guar- 
dians of the rights of the people. 

A perſonal animoſity between Lieut. Governor Hut- 
chinfon and ſome diſtinguiſhed patriots in Maſſachuſetts, 
contributed to perpetuate a flame of diſeontent in that 
frovince after it had elſewhere viſibly abated. This was 
worked up, in the year 1773, to a high pitch, by a fin- 
gular combination of circumſtances. Some letters had 
been written, in the courſe of the diſpute, by Governor 
Hutchinfon, Lieut. Governor Oliver, and others, in 
Boſton, to perſons in power and office in England, which 
contained à very unfavourable repreſentation of the ſtate 
of public affairs, and tended to ſhew the neceſſity of coer- 
cive meaſures, and of changing the chartered ſyſtem of 

overnment, to ſecure the obedience of the province. 
hefe letters fell into the hands of Dr. Franklin, agent 
of the province, who tranſmitted them to Boſton, The 
indignation and animoſity which was excited on the re- 
ceipt of this, knew no bounds. The Houſe of Aſſem- 
bly agreed on a petition and remonſtrance to his Ma- 
zeſty, in which they charged their Governor and Lieut. Go- 
vernor with being betrayers of their truſts and of the 
people they governed, and of giving private, partial, and 
falſe information. They alfo declared them enemies to 


Jan. 29, the Colonies, and prayed for juſtice againſt them, and for 
1774. their ſpeedy removal from their places. Theſe charges 


were carried through by a majority of 82 to 12. 

This petition and remonſtrance being tranſmitted to 
England, the merits of it were diſcuſſed before his Ma- 
jeſty's privy council. After an hearing before that board, 
in which Dr. Franklin repreſented the province of Maſ- 
fachuſetts, the Governor and Lieut. Governor were ac- 
quitted. Mr. Wedderburne, who defended the accuſed 
royal ſervants, in the courſe of his pleadings, inveighed 
againſt Dr. Franklin in the ſevereſt language, as the fo- 
menter of the diſputes between the two countries. It 

was 
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was no protection to this venerable ſage, that being the 
agent of Maſſachuſetts, he conceived it his duty to inform 
his conſtituents of letters written on public affairs, cal- 
culated to overturn their chartered conſtitution. The 
age, EY „and high literary character of the ſub- 
368 of Mr. Wedderburne $ turned the atten« 
tion of the public on the tranfaction. The inſult offered 
to one of their public agents, and eſpecially to one who 
was both the idol and ornament of his native country, 
ſunk deep in the minds of the Americans. That a faith« 
ful ſervant, whom they loved and almoſt adored, ſhould 
be inſulted for diſcharging his official duty, rankled in 
their hearts. Dr. Franklin was alſo immediately diſ- 
miſſed from the office of deputy poſtmaſter general, which 
he held under the crown. It was not only by his tranſ- 
miſſion of theſe letters that he had given offence to the 
Britiſh miniſtry, but by his popular writings in favour of 
America. Two pieces of hi is, in particular, had lately 
attracted a large * of public attention, and had an 
2 influence on both fides of the Atlantic. The 

e purported to be an ediQ from the King of Pruſſia, 
for taxing the inhabitants of Great Britain, as deſcen- 
dants of emigrants from his dominions. The other was 
entitled, «© Rules for reducing a great empire to a ſmall 
one.“ In both of theſe he had expoſed the claims of 
the Mother Country, and the proceedings of the Britiſh 
Miniſtry, with the ſeverity of poignant ſatire. 

For ten years there had now bcen but little inter- 
miſſion to the diſputes between Great Britain and her 
Colonies. Their reſpective claims had never been com- 
promiſed on middle ground. The calm which followed 
the repeal of the ſtamp act, was in a few months diſturb- 
ed by the revenue act of the year 1767. The tranquil- 
lity which followed the repeal of five ſixths of that act in 
the year 1770, was nothing more than a truce, The re- 
ſervation of the duty on tea, made as an avowed evidence 
of the claims of Great Britain to tax her Colonies, kept 
alive the jealouſy of the Coloniſts, while at the ſame time 
the ſtationing of a ſtanding army in Mafſachuſetts—the 
continuance of a board of commiſſioners in Boſton—the 
conſtituting the governors and judges of that province 

indepen- 
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independent of the people, were conſtant ſources of ir- 
ritation. The altercations which, at this period, were 
common between the royal governors and the provin- 
cial aſſemblies, together with numerous vindications of 
the claims of America, made the ſubje& familiar to the 
Coloniſts. The ground of the controverſy was canvaſſed 
in every company. The more the Americans read, rea- 
ſoned, and converſed on the ſubject, the more were they 
convinced of their right to the exeluſive diſpoſal of their 
property. This was followed by a determination to re- 
fiſt all encroachments on that palladium of Britiſh liberty, 
They were as ſtrongly convinced of their right to refuſe 
and reſiſt parliamentary taxation, as the ruling powers of 
Great Britain, of their right to demand and enforce their 
ſubmiſſion to it. 5 

Tne claims of the two countries being thus irrecon- 
eileably oppoſed to each other, the partial calm which fol- 
Jowed the conceſſion of Parliament in 1770, was liable to 
diſturbance from every incident. Under ſach circum- 
ſtances, nothing leſs than the moſt guarded conduct on 
both ſides could prevent a renewal of the controverſy. 
Inſtead of following thoſe prudential meaſures which 
would have kept the ground of the diſpute out of ſight, an 
impolitic ſcheme was concerted between the Britiſh Miniſ- 
iy and the Eaſt India Company, which placed the claims 
of Great Britain and of her Colonies in hoſtile array 
againſt each other. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tea is ſent by the Eaſt India Company to America, and is 
refuſed or deſtroyed by the Coloniſis. Boſion port att, &c. 


| bas the year 1773 commenced a new æra of the Ame- 
rican controverſy. To underſtand this in its origin, 
it is neceſſary to recur to the period when the ſolitary 
duty on tea was excepted from the partial repeal of the 
revenue act of 1767. When the duties which had been 
laid on glaſs, paper, and painters colours, were taken off, a 

re- 
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reſpectable minority in Parliament contended, that the duty 
on tea ſhould alſo be removed. To this it was replied, 
That as the Americans denied the legality of taxing them, 
a total repeal would be a virtual acquieſcence in their 
claims; and that, in order to preſerve the rights of the Mo- 
ther Country, it was neceſſary to retain the preamble, and 
at leaſt one of the taxed articles.” It was anſwered, that a 
partial repeal would be a ſource of endleſs diſcontent, and 
that the tax on tea would not defray the expences of col- 
lecting it. The motion in favour of a total appeal was 
thrown out by a great majority. As the Parliament thought 
fit to retain the tax on tea, for an evidence of their right 
of taxation, the Americans, in like manner, to be conſiſ- 
tent with themſelves, in denying that right, diſcontinued 
the importation of that commodity. While there was no 
attempt to introduce tea into the Colonies againſt this de- 
elared ſenſe of the inhabitants, theſe oppoſing claims were 
in no danger of colliſion. In that caſe, the Mother Coun- 
try might have ſolaced herſelf with her ideal rights, and 
the Colonies, with their favourite opinion of a total ex- 
emption from parliamentary taxes, without diſturbing the 
public peace. This mode of compromiſing the diſ- 

ute, which ſeemed at firſt deſigned as a ſalvo for the 
— and conſiſtency of both parties, was, by the inter- 
ference of the Eaſt India Company, in combination with 
the Britiſh Miniſtry, completely overſet. 

The expected revenue for tea failed in conſequence 
of the American aſſociation to import none, on which a 
duty was charged. This, though partially violated in 
ſome of the Colonies, was well obſerved in others, and par- 
ticularly in Pennſylyania, where the duty was never paid 
on more than one cheſt of that commodity. © This pro- 
ceeded as much from the ſpirit of gain as of patriotiſm. 


The merchants found means of ſupplying their country- | 


men with tea, ſmuggled from countries to which the 
power of Britain did not extend. They doubtleſs con- 
ceived themſelves to be ſupporting the rights of their 
country, by refuſing to purchaſe tea from Britain, but 
they alſo reflected that if they could bring the ſame com- 
modity to market, free from duty, their profits would be 
proportionably greater. 


The 
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The love of gain was not peculiar to the American 
merchants. From the diminiſhed exportation to the Co- 
Jonies, the warehouſes of the Britiſh Eaſt India Com- 
pany had in them about ſeventeen millions of pounds of 
tea, for which a market could not readily be procured. 
The Miniſtry and Eaſt India Company unwilling to lofe, 
the one the expected revenue from the ſale of tea in 
America -the other, their uſual commercial profits, 
agreed on a meaſure by which they ſuppoſed both would 


be ſecured. | 


The Eaſt India Company were by law authorized to 
export their tea, free of duties, to all places whatſoever. 
By this regulation, tea, though loaded with an exception- 
able duty, would come cheaper to the Colonies than be- 
fore it had been made a ſource of revenue : for the duty 
taken off it, when exported from Great Britain, was 


greater than what was to be paid on its importation into 
the Colonies. Confident of ſucceſs in finding a market 


for their tea, thus reduced in its price, and alſo of col- 


lecting a duty on its importation and ſale in the Colonies, 
the Eaſt India Company freighted ſeveral ſhips with teas 
for the different Colonies, and appointed agents for the 
diſpoſal thereof. This meaſure united ſeveral intereſts 


in oppolition to its execution. The patriotiſm of the 


Americans was corroborated by ſeveral auxiliary aids, no 
ways connected with the cauſe of liberty, 

The merchants in England were alarmed at the loſſes 
that muſt accrue to themſelves from the exportations of 
the Eaſt India Company, and from the fales going through 
the hands of confignees. Letters were written-from that 
country to colonial patriots, urging that oppoſition to 
which they of themſelves were prone. 

The ſmugglers, who were both numerous and powerful, 
could not reliſh a ſcheme which by underſelling them, and 
taking a profitable branch of buſineſs out of their hands, 
threatened a diminution of their gains. The Coloniſts 
were too ſuſpicious of the deſigns of Great Britain to be 
impoſed upon. | 

The cry of endangered liberty, once more excited an 
alarm from New-Hampſhire to Georgia, The firſt op- 

= ' poſition, 
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poſition to me execution of the ſcheme adopted by the 
Eaſt India Company begag y ith the American merchants. 
They ſaw a profitable branch of their trade likely to be 


loſt, and the benefits of it to be transferred to people in 


Great Britain, They felt for the wound that would be 
inflicted on the country's claim of exemption from 
parliamentary taxation, but they felt with equal ſenſibility 
for the loſſes they would ſuſtain by the diverſion of the 
ſtreams of commerce into unuſual channels. Though 
the oppoſition originated in the ſelfiſhneſs of the mer- 
chants, it did not end there, The great body of the 
people, from principles of the pureſt patriotiſm, were 
brought over to ſecond their wiſhes: they conſidered 
the whole ſcheme as calculated to ſeduce them into 
an acquieſcence with the views of Parliament for raiſing 
an American revenue. Much pains were taken to en- 
lighten the Coloniſts on this ſubject, and to convince 
them of the imminent hazard to which their liberties were 
expoſed. 

The provincial patriots inſiſted largely on the perſeve- 
ring determination of the Parent State to eſtabliſh her 
claim of taxation, by compelling the ſale of tea in 
the Colonies againſt the ſolemn reſolutions and declared 
ſenſe of the inhabitants, and that at a time when the 
commercial intercourſe of the countries was renewed, 
and their ancient harmony faſt returning. The pro- 
poſed venders of the tea were repreſented as revenue 
officers, employed in the collection of an unconſtitutional 
tax impoſed by Great Britain. The Coloniſts reaſoned 
with themſelves, that as the duty and the price of the 
commodity were inſeparably blended, if the tea was ſold, 
every purchaſer would pay a tax impoſed by the 
Britiſh Parliament, as part of the purchaſe money. To 
obviate this evil, and to prevent the liberties of a great 
country from being ſacrificed by inconſiderate purchaſers, 
ſundry town meetings were held in the capitals of the 
different provinces, and combinations were formed to 
obſtruct the ſales of the tea ſent by the Eaſt India Com- 

any. 
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The reſolutions entered into by the inhabitants of Phi- 
ladelphia on October the 18th 1773, afford a good ſpeci- 
men of the whole theſe were as follows : 

1. That the diſpoſal of their own property is the 
inherent right of freemen; that there can be no property 
in that which another can, of right, take from us without 
our conſent ; that the claim of Parliament to tax America 


is, in other words, a claim of right to levy contributions on 


us at pleaſure. 

2. That the duty impoſed by Parliament upon tea 
landed in America, is a tax on the Americans, or levying 
contributions on them without their conſent. 

3. That the expreſs purpoſe for which the tax is levied 
on the Americans, namely, for the ſupport of govern- 
ment, adminiſtration of juſtice, and defence of his Ma- 
jeſty's dominions in America, has a direct tendency to 
render aſſemblies uſeleſs, and to introduce arbitrary govern- 
ment and ſlavery. 

4. That a virtuous and ſteady oppoſition to this mini- 
ſterial plan of governing America is abſolutely neceſſary 
to preſerve even the ſhadow of liberty, and is a duty 
which every freeman in America owes to his country, to 
himſelf, and to his poſterity. 

5. That the reſolution lately entered into by the Eaſt 
India Company to ſend out their tea to America, ſubject 
to the payment of duties on its being landed here, is an 
open attempt to enforce this miniſterial plan, and a vio- 
lent attack upon the liberties of America. 

6. That it is the duty of every American to oppoſe this 
attempt. 

7. That whoever ſhall, directly or indirectly, counte- 
nance this attempt, or in any wiſe aid or abet in unload- 
ing, receiving, or vending the tea ſent, or to be ſent out by 
the Eaſt India Company, while it remains ſubject to the 
payment of a duty here, is an enemy to his country. 

8. That a committee be immediately choſen to wait on 
thoſe gentlemen who, it is reported, are appointed by 
the Eaſt India Company to receive and ſell the faid tea, 
and requeſt them, from a regard to their own character 
and 
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and the peace and good order of the city and province, im- 
mediately to reſign their appointment. 

As the time approached when the arrival of the tea 
ſhips might be ſoon expected, ſuch meaſures were adopted 
as ſeemed moſt likely to prevent the landing of their car- 
goes. The tea conſignees appointed by the Eaſt India 
Company were in ſeveral places compelled to relinquiſh 
their appointments, and no others could be found hardy 
enough to act in their ſtead, The pilots in the river 
Delaware were warned not to conduct any of the tea 
ſhips into their harbour. In New-York popular ven- 
geance was denounced againſt all who would contribute 
in any meaſure to forward the views of the Eaſt India 
Company. The captains of the New-York and Phila- 
delphia ſhips being apprized of the reſolution of the 
people, and fearing the conſequences of landing a com- 
modity, charged with an odious duty, in violation of their 
declared public ſentiments, concluded to return directly to 
Great Britain, without making an entry at the cuſtom- 
houſe. | 

It was otherwiſe in Maſſachuſetts. The tea ſhips de- 
ſigned for the ſupply of Boſton were conſigned to the 
ſons, couſins, and particular friends of Governor Hut- 
chinſon. When they were called upon to reſign, they 
anſwered, © "That it was out of their power.” The 
collector refuſed to give a clearance, unleſs the veſſels were 
diſcharged of dutiable articles as by law directed. The 
Governor refuſed to give a paſs for the veſſels unleſs pro- 
perly qualified from the cuſtom-houſe. The Governor 
likewiſe requeſted Admiral Montague to guard the paſ- 
ſages out of the harbour, and gave orders to ſuffer no 
veſſels, coaſters excepted, to paſs the fortreſs from the 
town without a paſs ſigned by himſelf. From a combi- 
nation of theſe circumſtances, the return of the tea veſlels 
from Boſton was rendered impoſſible. The inhabitants 
then had no option but to prevent the landing of the tea, 
or to ſuffer it to be landed, and depend on the unanimity 
of the people not to purchaſe it, or to deſtroy the tea, 
or to ſuffer a deep laid ſcheme againſt their ſacred liber- 
ties to take effect. The firſt would have required inceſ- 
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ſant watching by night as well as by day, for a period 
of time, the duration of which no one could compute, 
The ſecond would have been viſionary to childiſhneſs, 
by ſuſpending the liberties of a growing country, on the 
ſelf-denial and diſcretion of every tea drinker in the 
province, They viewed the tea as the vehicle of an 
unconſtitutional tax, and as inſeparably aſſociated with it. 
To avoid the one, they reſolved to deſtroy the other. 
About ſeventeen perſons, dreſſed as Indians, repaired to 
the tea ſhips, broke open 342 cheſts of tea, and without 
doing any other damage, diſcharged their contents into the 
water, 

Thus by the inflexibility of the Governor, the iſſue 
of this buſineſs was different at Boſton from what 
it was elſewhere. The whole cargoes of tea were re- 
turned from New-York and Philadelphia. That which 
was ſent to Charleſton was landed and ſtored, but not 
offered for ſale. Mr. Hutchinſon had repeatedly urged 
Government, at home, to be firm and perſevering, he 
could not therefore, conſiſtent with his honour, depart from 
a line of conduct he had ſo often and ſo ſtrongly recom- 
mended to his ſuperiors. He alſo believed that the inha- 
bitants would not dare to perfect their engagements, and 
flattered himſelf that they would deſiſt when the critical 
moment arrived. | 

Admitting the rectitude of the American claims of 
exemption from parliamentary taxation, the deſtruction 
of the tea by the Boſtonians was warranted by the great 
law of ſelf-preſervation ; for it was not poſſible for them, 
by any other means within the compaſs of probability, to 
diſcharge the duty they owed to their country. 

The event of this buſineſs was very different from what 
had been expected in England. The Coloniſts acted with 
ſo much union and ſyſtem, that there was not a ſingle cheſt 
of any of the cargoes ſent out by the Eaſt India Company 
on this occaſion, ſold for their benefit. 

Intelligence of theſe proceedings was, on the 7th of 
March 1774, communicated in a meſſage from the 
Throne to both Houſes of Parliament. In this commu- 
nication the conduct of the Coloniſts was repreſented as 


not 
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not only obſtructing the commerce of Great Britain, but 
as ſubverſive of its conſtitution, The meſſage was ac- 
companied with a number of papers, containing copies 
and extracts of letters, from the ſeveral royal Governors 
and others, from which it appeared that the oppoſition 
to the ſale of the tea was not peculiar to Maſſachuſetts, 
but common to all the Colonies. Theſe papers were ac- 
companied with accounts ſetting forth, that nothing ſhort 
of parliamentary interference was capable of re-eſtabliſh- 
ing order among the turbulent Coloniſts, and that there- 
tore deciſive meaſures ſhould be immediately adopted for 
ſecuring the dependence of the Colonies. If the right 
of levying taxes on the Americans was veſted in the Pa- 
rent State, theſe inferences were well founded ; but if it 
was not, their conduct in reſiſting an invaſion of their 


rights was juſtified, not only by many examples in the 


hiſtory of Britain, but by the ſpirit of the conſtitution of 
that country which they were oppoling. 

By the deſtruction of the tea, the people of Boſton had 
incurred the ſanction of penal laws. Thoſe in Great 
Britain who wiſhed for an opportunity to take vengeance 
on that town, commonly ſuppoſed by them to be the 
mother of ſedition and rebellion, rejoiced that her inha- 
bitants had laid themſelves open to caſtigation. 

It was well known that the throwing of the tea into the 
river, did not originate with the perſons who were the 
immediate inſtruments of that act of violence, but that 
the whale had been concerted at a public meeting, and 
was, in a qualified ſenſe, the act of the town. The uni- 
verſal indignation which in Great Britain was excited 
againſt the people of Boſton, pointed out to the Miniſtry 
the ſuitableneſs of the preſent moment for humbling 
them. Though the oſtenſible ground of complaint was 
nothing more than a treſpaſs on private property, com- 
mitted by private perſons, yet it was well known to be 
part of a lang digeſted plan of reſiſtance to parliamentary 
taxation, Every meaſure that might be purſued on the 
occaſion, ſeemed to be big with the fate of the empire. 
To praceed in the uſual forms of law, appeared to the 
rulers in Great Britain to be a departure from their 
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dignity. It was urged by the Miniſtry that Parliament, 
and Parliament only, was capable of re-eſtabliſhing tran- 
quillity among theſe turbulent people, and of bringing 
order out of confuſion. To ſtifle all oppoſition from the 
merchants, the public papers were filled with writings 
which ſtated the impoſſibility of carrying on a future trade 
to America, if this flagrant outrage on commerce ſhould 
go unpuniſhed. | 

It was in vain urged by the minority that no good could 
ariſe from coercion, unleſs, the minds of the Americans 
were made eaſy on the ſubject of taxation, Equally vain 
was a motion for a retroſpect into the conduct of Miniſtry, 
which had provoked their reſiſtance. 

The Parliament diſcovered an averſion from looking 
back to the original ground of the diſpute, and confined 
themſelves ſolely to the late miſbehaviour of the Ame- 
ricans, without any inquiry into the provoking cauſes 
thereof, 

The violence of the Boſtonians in deſtroying an arti- 
cle of commerce was largely inſiſted upon, without any 
indulgence for the jealous ſpirit of liberty, in the deſcen- 
dents of Engliſhmen. The connection between the tea, 
and the unconſtitutional duty impoſed thereon, was over- 
looked, and the public mind of Great Britain ſolely fixed 
on the obſtructions given to commerce by the turbulent 
Coloniſts. The ſpirit raiſed againſt the Americans be- 
came as high, and as ſtrong, as their moſt inveterate ene- 
mies could defire. 'This was not confined to the com- 
mon people, but took poſſeſſion of legiſlators, whoſe 
unclouded minds ought to be exalted above the miſts of 
prejudice or partiality. Such, when they conſult on 
public affairs, ſhould be free from the impulſes of paſſion, 
for it rarely happens that reſolutions adopted in anger 
are founded in wiſdom. The Parliament in Great Britain, 
tranſported with indignation againſt the people of Boſton, 


in a fit of rage reſolved to take legiſlative vengeance on 


that devoted town. 

Diſregarding the forms of her own conſtitution, by 
which none are to be condemned unheard, or puniſhed 
without a trial, a bill was finally paſſed, on the 17th day 
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after it was firſt moved for, by which the port of Boſton 
was virtually blocked up, for it was legally precluded 
from the privilege of landing and diſcharging, or of la- 
ding and ſhipping of goods, wares, and merchandiſe. 
The miniſter who propoſed this meaſure, ſtated in ſup- 
port of it, that the oppoſition to the authority of Par- 
liament had always originated in that Colony, and had 
always been inſtigated by the ſeditious proceedings of the 
town of Boſton : that it was therefore neceſſary to make 
an example of that town, which by an unparalleled out- 
rage had violated the freedom of commerce ; that Great 
Britain would be wanting in the protection (he owed to 
her peaceable ſubjects, if ſhe did not punith ſuch an 
inſult in an exemplary manner. He therefore 9 
that the town of Boſton ſhould be obliged to pay for the 
tea which had been deſtroyed. He was farther of opi- 
nion, that making a pecuniary ſatisfaction for the in- 
jury committed, would not alone be ſufhcient, but that 
in addition thereto, ſecurity muſt be given in future, that 
trade may be ſafely carried on property protected 
laws obeyed—and duties paid. He urged, therefore, that 
it would be proper to take away from Boſton the privi- 
lege of a port, until his Majeſty ſhould be ſatisfied in 
theſe particulars, and publicly declare in council, on a 
proper certificate, of the good behaviour of the town, that 
he was ſo ſatisfied. Until this ſhould happen, he pro- 
poſed that the cuſtom houſe officers ſhould be removed 
to Salem. The miniſter hoped that this act would exe- 
cute itſelf, or at moſt, that a few frigates would ſecure 
its execution, He alſo hoped, that the proſpect of ad- 
vantage to the town of Salem, from its being made the 
ſeat of the cuſtom houſe, and from the excluſion of the 
port of Boſton, would detach them from the intereſt of 
the latter, and diſpoſe them to ſupport a meaſure from 
which they had ſo much to expect. It was alſo preſumed 
that the other Colonies would leave Boſton to ſuffer the 
puniſhment due to her demerits. The abettors of parlia- 
mentary ſupremacy flattered themſelves that this decided 
conduct of Great Britain would, for ever, extinguiſh all 
oppoſition from the refractory Coloniſts to the claims of 
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the Mother Country ; and the apparent equity of obliging a 
delinquent town tomake reparation for an injury occaſioned 
by the factious ſpirit of its inhabitants, ſilenced many of 
the friends of America. The conſequences reſulting from 
this meaſure were the reverſe of what were wiſhed for by 
the i:rſt, and dreaded by the laſt. 

By the operation of the Boſton port act, the preceding 
ſituation of its inhabitants, and that of the Eaſt India 
Company, was reverſed. The former had more reaſon to 
complain of the diſproportionate penalty to which they 
were indiſcriminately ſubjected, than the latter of that 
outrage on their property, for which puniſhment had been 
inflicted. Hitherto the Eaſt India Company were the in- 
jured party, but from the paſſing of this act, the balance 
of injury was on the oppoſite fide, If wrongs received 
entitled the former to reparation, the latter had a much 
ſtronger title to the ſame ground. For the act of ſeven- 
teen or eighteen individuals, twice as many thouſands 
were involved in one general calamity. 

Both parties viewed the caſe on a much larger ſcale 
than that of municipal law. The people of Boſton al- 
leged, in vindication of their conduct, that the tea 
was a weapon aimed at their liberties, and that the ſame 
principles of ſelf- preſervation which juſtify the breaking 
of the aſſaſſin's ſword uplifted for deſtruction, equally au- 
thoriſed the deſtruction of that tea which was the vehicle 
of an unconſtitutional tax, ſubverſive of their liberties. 
The Parliament of Great Britain conſidered the act of 
the people of Boſton, in deſtroying the tea, as an open 
defiance of that country. The demerit of the action, as 
an offence againſt property, was loſt, in the ſuppoſed ſu- 
perior demerit of treaſonable intention to emancipate 
themſelves from a ſtate of colonial dependance. The 
Americans conceived the caſe to be intimately connected 
with their liberties, the inhabitants of Great Britain 


with their ſupremacy ; the former conſidered it as a 


duty they owed their country, to make a common cauſe 
with the people of Boſton, the latter thought themſelves 


under equal obligations to ſupport the privileges of Par- 
liament. 
| On 
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On the third reading of the Boſton port bill, a peti- 
tion was preſented by the Lord Mayor, in the name of 
ſeveral natives and inhabitants of North America, then 


reſiding in London. It was drawn with great force of 


language, and ſtated, that the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment againſt Boſton were repugnant to every principle 
of law and juſtice, and eſtabliſhed a precedent by which 
no man in America could enjoy a moment's ſecurity.” 
The friends of parliamentary ſupremacy had long re- 
gretted the democratic conſtitutions of the provinces as 
adverſe to their ſchemes. They ſaw with concern the 
ſteady oppoſition that was given to their meaſures by the 
American legiſlatures. "Theſe conſtitutions were planned 
when Great Britain neither feared nor cared for her Co- 
lonies. Not ſuſpecting that ſhe was laying the founda- 
tion of future ſtates, ſhe granted charters that gave to 
the people ſo much of the powers of government as en- 
abled them to make not only a formidable, but a regular 
conſtitutional oppoſition to the country from which they 
ſprung. 

Long had her rulers wiſhed for an opportunity to re- 
voke theſe charters, and to new-model theſe governments. 
The preſent moment ſeemed favourable to this deſign. 
The temper of the nation was high, and the reſentment 
againſt the province of Maſſachuſetts general and violent. 
The late outrages in Boſton furniſhed a tolerable pre- 
tence for the attempt. An act of the Britiſh Parliament 
ſpeedily followed the one for ſhutting up the port of 
Boſton, entitled, an“ Act for the better regulating the go- 
vernment of Maſſachuſetts.” The object of this was to 
alter the charter of the province in the following par- 
ticulars: The council or ſecond branch of the legiſla- 
ture heretofore elected by the general court, was to be, 
from the firſt of Auguſt 1774, appointed by the Crown. 
The royal Governor was alſo by the ſame act inveſted 
with the power of appointing and removing all judges of 
the inferior courts of common pleas—commiſlioners of 
oyer and terminer—the attorney general—provoſt mar- 
ſhal—juſtice—ſheriffs, &. The town meetings which 
were ſanctioned by the charter, were, with a few excep- 
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tions, forbidden to be held, without the leave of the 
Governor or Lieutenant Governor in writing, expreſſing 
the ſpecial buſineſs of ſaid meeting, firſt had and ob- 
tained; and with a farther reſtriction, that no matter 
ſhould be treated of at theſe meetings, excepting the elec. 
tion of public officers, and the buſineſs noticed in the 
leave given by the Governor or Lieutenant Governor, Ju- 
rymen who had been before elected by the freeholders 


and inhabitants of the ſeveral towns, were to be, by this 


new act, all ſummoned and returned by the ſheriffs of the 


reſpective counties. The whole executive government 


was taken out of the hands of the people, and the no- 
mination of all important officers veſted in the King or his 
Governor. 

This act excited a greater alarm than the port act. 
The one effected only the metropolis, the other the whole 
province. The one had the appearance of being me- 
rited, as it was well known that an act of violence had 
been committed by its inhabitants, under the ſanction of 
a town meeting ; but the other had no ſtronger juſtifying 
reaſon than that the propoſed alterations were, in the 
opinion of the Parliament, become abſolutely neceſſary, in 
order to the preſervation of the peace and good order of 
the ſaid province, In ſupport of this bill, the Miniſter 
who brought it in alledged, that an executive power was 
wanting in the country. The very people, ſaid he, who 
commit the riots are the poſſe comitatus in which the 
force of the civil power conſiſts, He farther urged the 
futility of making laws, the execution of which, under 
the preſent form of government in Maſſachuſetts, might 
be ſo eaſily evaded, and therefore contended for a neceſ- 
ſity to alter the whole frame of their conſtitution, as far 
as related to its executive and judicial powers, In oppo- 
ſition it was urged, that the taking away the civil conſti- 
tution of a whole people, ſecured by a ſolemn charter, 


upon general charges of delinquencies and defects, was a 
| ſtretch of power of the moſt arbitrary and dangerous 


nature. 
By the Engliſh conſtitution charters were ſacred, and 


only revokable by a due courſe of law, and on a convic- 
tion 
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tion of miſconduct. They were ſolemn compacts between 
the prince and the people, and exempt from the conſtitu- 
tional power of either party, The abettors of the Britiſh 
ſchemes reaſoned in a ſummary way. They ſaid, << the 
Colonies, particularly Maſſachuſetts, by their circular 
letters, aſſociations and town meetings, have for years 
paſt thwarted all the meaſures of Government, and are 
meditating independency. This turbulent ſpirit of theirs 
is foſtered by their conſtitution, which inveſts them with 
too much power to be conſiſtent with the ſtate of ſubor- 
dination. Let us therefore lay the ax to the root—new- 
model their charter, and lop off thoſe privileges which 
they have abuſed,” 

When the human mind is agitated with paſſion it rarely 
diſcerns its own intereſt, and but faintly foreſees conſe- 
quences, Had the Parliament ſtopped ſhort with the 
Boſton port act, the motives to union and to make a 
common cauſe with that metropolis, would have been 
feeble, perhaps ineffectual to have rouſed the other pro- 
vinces ; but the arbitrary mutilation of the important pri- 
vileges contained in a folemn charter, without a trial— 
without a hearing, by the will of Parliament, convinced 
the moſt moderate that the cauſe of Maſſachuſetts was the 
cauſe of all the provinces. 

It readily occurred to thoſe who guided the helm of 
Great Britain, that riots would probably take place, in at- 
tempting the execution of the acts juſt mentioned. They 
alſo diſcerned that ſuch was the temper of the people, that 
trials for murders committed in ſuppreſſing riots, if held 
in Maſſachuſetts, would ſeldom terminate in favour of 
the parties who were engaged on the ſide of Government. 
To make this ſyſtem complete, it was neceſſary to go one 
ſtep farther, and to ſcreen their active friends from the 
apprehended partiality of ſuch trials. It was therefore 
provided by law, that if any perſon was indicted for mur- 
der, or for any capital offence committed in aiding ma- 
giſtracy, that the Governor might ſend the perſon ſo in- 
dicted to another Colony, or to Great Britain to be tried. 
This law was the ſubje& of ſevere comments. It was 
conſidered as an act of indemnity to thoſe who ſhould 
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embrue their hands in the blood of their fellow citizens. 
It was aſked how the relations of a murdered man could 
effectually proſecute, if they muſt go three thouſand miles 


| to attend that buſineſs. It was contended that the act, by 


ſtopping the uſnal court of juſtice, would probably give 
riſe to aſſaſſinations and dark revenge among individuals, 
and encourage all kinds of lawleſs violence. The charge 
of partiality was retorted. For ſaid they, „If a party 
ſpirit againſt the authority of Great Britain would con- 


demn an active officer in Maſſachuſetts as a murderer, the 


fame party ſpirit for preſerving the authority of Great 
Britain would, in that country, acquit a murderer as a ſpi- 
rited performer of his duty.” The caſe of Captain Preſton 
was alſo quoted as a proof of the impartial adminiſtration 
of juſtice in Maſſachuſetts. 

The ſame natives of America who had petitioned 
againſt the Boſton port bill, preſented a ſecond one againſt 
theſe two bills. With uncommon energy of language, 
they pointed out many conſtitutional objections againſt 
them, and concluded with fervently beſeeching, * that the 
Parliament would not, by paſling them, reduce their coun- 
trymen to an abje& ſtate of miſery and humiliation, or 
drive them to the laſt reſource of deſpair.” The Lords of 
the minority entered alſo a proteſt againſt the paſſing of 
each of theſe bills. 

It was fortunate for the people of Boſton, and thoſe 
who wiſhed to promote a combination of the Colonies 
againſt Great Britain, that theſe three ſeveral laws paſſed 
nearly at the ſame time. They were preſented in quick 
progreſſion, either in the form of bills or of acts, to the 
conſideration of the inflamed Americans, and produced 
effects on their minds, infinitely greater than could have 
been expected from either, eſpecially from the Boſton port 
act alone. | | 

When the fire of indignation, excited by the firſt, was 
burning, intelligence of theſe other acts operated like 
fuel, and made it flame out with increaſing vehemence. 
The three laws were conſidered as forming a complete 


ſyſtem of tyranny, from the operation of which, there was 


no chance of making a peaceable eſcape. 
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« By the firſt,” ſaid they, “the property of unoffend- 
ing thouſands is arbitrarily taken away, for the act of a 
few individuals; by the ſecond, our chartered liberties 
are annihilated ; and by the third, our lives may be de- 
ſtroyed with impunity, Property, liberty, and life, are 
all ſacrificed on the altar of miniſterial vengeance.” 'This 
mode of reafoning was not peculiar to Maſſachuſetts. 
Theſe three acts of Parliament, contrary to theexpeQa- 
tion of thoſe who planned them, became a cement of a 
firm union among the Colonies, from New-Hampſhire to 
Georgia. They now openly ſaid, © our charters and 
other rights and immunities muſt depend on the pleaſure - 
of Parliament.” They were ſenſible that they had all 
concurred, more or leſs, in the ſame line of oppoſition 
which had provoked theſe ſevere ſtatutes againſt Maſſa- 
chuſetts ; and they believed that vengeance, though de- 
layed, was not remitted, and that the only favour the leaſt 
(i 


culpable could expect, was to be the laſt that would be 
devoured. The friends of the Colonies contended, that 
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theſe laws were in direct contradiction to the letter and 


1 the ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitution. Their oppoſers ll k 
i could ſupport them on no ſtronger grounds than thoſe of 1 
* political neceſſity and expedience. They acknowledged 1 
- them to be contrary to the eſtabliſhed mode of proceeding, |. b 
x but defended them as tending ultimately to preſerve the | Y 
0 conſtitution, from the meditated independency of the 3h 
4 Colonies. bl 
* Such was the temper of the people in England, that the 8 
E aQs hitherto paſſed were popular. A general opinion had | | 
gone forth in the Mother Country, that the people of fi 
Maſſachuſetts, by their violent oppolition to Government, | 
4 had drawn on themſelves merited correction. 
my The Parliament did not ſtop here, but proceeded one 
a ſtep farther, which inflamed their enemies in America, 

and loſt them friends in Great Britain. The general cla- 
* mor in the provinces was, that the proceedings in the Par- 1 
cap liament were arbitrary and unconſtitutional. Before they | 1 
= completed their memorable ſeſſion in the beginning of the FF 


year 1774, they paſſed an act reſpecting the government | J 

* of Quebec, wheel in the opinion of their friends merited | 

theſe appellations. By this act the government of that | 
province 1 
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province was made to extend ſouthward to the Ohio, and 
weſtward to the banks of the Miſſiſſippi, and northward 
to the boundary of the Hudſon's Bay Company. The 
principal objects of the act were to form a legiſlative 
council for all the affairs of the province, except taxation, 
which council ſhould be appointed by the Crown to make; 
the office to be held during pleaſure, and his Majeſty's 
Roman Gatholic ſubjects to be entitled to a place therein 
to eſtabliſh the French laws, and a trial without jury in 
civil caſes, and the Engliſh laws, with a trial by jury in 
criminal—to ſecure to the Roman Catholic clergy, ex- 
cept the regulars, the legal enjoyment of their eſtates, and 
their tythes, from all who were of their own religion, 
Not only the ſpirit but the letter of this act were ſo con- 
trary to the Engliſh conſtitution, that it diminiſhed the 
popularity of the meaſures which had been formed againſt 
the Americans. 

Among the more ſouthern Coloniſts, it was conceived 
that its evident object was to make the inhabitants of 
Canada fit inſtruments in the hands of power, to reduce 
them to a ſtate of ſlavery. 

They well remembered the embarraſſments occaſioned 
to them in the late war between France and England, by 
the French inhabitants of Canada—they ſuppoſed that 
the Britiſh adminiſtration meant, at this time, to uſe theſe 
people in the ſame line of attack, for their ſubjugation. 
As Great Britain had new-modelled the chartered govern- 
ment of Maſſachuſetts, and claimed an authority ſo to do 
in every province, the Coloniſts were apprehenſive, that, 
in the plenitude of her power, ſhe would impoſe on each 
of them, in their turns, a conſtitution ſimilar to what ſhe 
had projected for the province of Canada. 

They foreſaw, or thought they foreſaw, the annihilation 
of their ancient aſſemblies, and their whole legiſlative 
buſineſs transferred to the creatures of the Crown. The 
legal parliamentary right to a maintenance conferred on 
the clergy of the Roman Catholic religion, gave great of- 
fence to many in England, but the political conſequences 
expected to reſult from it, were moſt dreaded by the 
Colonilts. 
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They viewed the whole a& as an evidence that hoſti- 

lities were intended againſt them, and- that part of it 
which reſpected religion, as calculated to make Roman 
Catholics ſubſervient to the purpoſes of military coercion, 

The ſeſſion of Parliament which paſſed theſe memo- 
rable ats, had ſtretched far into ſummer. As it drew 
near a cloſe the molt ſanguine expectations were indulged, 
that from the reſolution and great unanimity of Parlia- 
ment on all American queſtions, the ſubmiſſion of the 
Colonies would be immediate, and their future obedience 
and tranquillity effectually ſecured. The triumphs and 
congratulations of the friends of the Miniſtry were unu- 
ſually great. 

In paſling the acts which have been juſt mentioned, 
diſſentients in favour of America were unuſually few. 
The miniſterial majority, believing that the refractory 
Coloniſts depended chiefly on the countenance of their 
Engliſh abettors, were of opinion, that as ſoon as they 


received intelligence of the decreaſe of their friends, and - 


of the deciſive conduct of Parliament, they would ac- 
quieſce in the will of Great Britain—the fame and gran- 
deur of the nation was ſuch, that it was never imagined 
they would ſeriouſly dare to contend with ſo formidable 
a people. The late triumphs of Great Britain had made 
ſuch an impreſſion on her rulers, that they believed the 
Americans, on ſeeing the ancient ſpirit of the nation re- 
vive, would not riſque a trial of proweſs with thoſe fleets 
and armies, which the combined force of France and Spain 
were unable to reſiſt, By an impious confidence in their 
ſuperior ſtrength, they precipitated the nation into raſh 


meaſures, from the dire effects of which, the world may 
learn a uſeful leſſon. 


En . 


Proceedings of the Colonies in 1774, in conſequence of the 
Boſton Port Af, viz, 


HE winter which followed the deſtruction of the 
tea in Boſton, was an anxious one to thoſe of the 
Coloniſts who were given to reflection. Many conjectures 
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were formed about the line of conduct Great Britain 
would probably adopt, for the ſupport of her dignity, 
The fears of the moſt timid were more than realized by 
the news of the Boſton Port Bill. This arrived on the 
1oth of May, and its operation was to commence the 
firſt of the next month. Various town meetings were called 
to deliberate on the ſtate of public affairs. On the 13th. 
of May, the town of Boſton paſſed the following vote : 

« 'That it is the opinion of this town, that if the 
other Colonies come into a joint reſolution to ſtop all im- 
portation from Great Britain and the Weſt Indies, till 
the act for blocking up this harbour be repealed, the ſame 
will prove the ſalvation of North-America and her li- 
berties. On the other hand, if they continue their ex- 
ports and imports, there is high reaſon to fear that 
fraud, power, and the moſt odious oppreſſion, will riſe 
triumphant over juſtice, right, ſocial happineſs, and free- 
dom. And, moreover, that this vote be tranſmitted by 
the moderator to all our ſiſter Colonies, in the name and 
behalf of this town.” 

Copies of this vote were tranſmitted to each of the 
Colonies, The oppoſition to Great Britain had hitherto 
called forth the pens of the ingenious, and in ſome in- 
ſtances impoſed the ſelf-denial of non-importation agree- 
ments : but the bulk of the people had little to do with 
the diſpute.» The ſpirited conduct of the people of 
Boſton in deſtroying the tea, and the alarming prece- 
dents ſet by Great Britain, in conſequence thereof, 
brought ſubjects into diſcuſſion, with which every pea- 
ſant and day labourer was concerned. 

The patriots who had hitherto guided the helm, knew 
well that if the other Colonies did not ſupport the people 
of Boſton, they muſt be cruſhed, and it was equally 
obvious, that in their coercion a precedent, injurious to 
liberty, would be eſtabliſhed. It was, therefore, the in- 
tereſt of Boſton to draw in the other Colonies. It was 
alſo the intereſt of the patriots in all the Colonies, to 
bring over the bulk of the people to adopt ſuch efficient 
meaſures as were likely to extricate the inhabitants of 
Boſton from the unhappy ſituation in which they were 
involved 
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involved. To effect theſe purpoſes much prudence as 
well as patriotiſm was neceflary. The other provinces 
were but remotely affected by the fate of Maſſachuſetts. 
They were happy, and had no cauſe, on their own account, 
to oppole the government of Great Britain. That a people 
ſo circumſtanced ſhould take part with a diſtreſſed neigh- 
bour, at the riſque of incurring the reſentment of the 
Mother Country, did not accord with the ſelfiſh maxims 
by which ſtates, as well as individuals, are uſually go- 
verned. The ruled are, for the moſt part, prone to ſuf- 
fer as long as evils are tolerable, and in general they muſt 
feel before they are rouſed to contend with their oppreſ- 
ſors ; but the Americans acted on a contrary principle. 
They commenced an oppoſition to Great Britain, and 
ultimately engaged in a defenſive war on ſpeculation, 
They were not ſo much moved by oppreſſion actually 
felt, as by a conviction that a foundation was laid, and a 
2 about to be eſtabliſhed for future oppreſſions. 
o convince the bulk of the people, that they had an 
intereſt in foregoing a preſent good, and ſubmitting to a 
preſent evil, in order to obtain a future greater good, and 
to avoid a future greater evil, was the taſk aſſigned to 
the colonial patriots, But it called for the exertion of 
their utmoſt abilities. They effected it ih a great mea- 
ſure by means of the preſs. Pamphlets, eſſays, addreſles, 
and newſpaper diſſertations, were daily preſented to the 
public, proving that Maſſachuſetts was ſuffering. in the 
common cauſe, and that intereſt and policy, as well as 
good neighbourhood, required the united exertions of all 
the Colonies, in ſupport of that much injured province. 
It was inculcated on the people, that if the miniſterial 
ſchemes were ſuffered to take effect in Maſſachuſetts, 


the other Colonies muſt expect the loſs of their charters, 
and that a new government would be impoſed upon 
them, like that projected for Quebec. The King and 


Parliament held no patronage in America ſufficient to 


oppole this torrent, and the few who ventured to write in 


their favour found a difficulty in communicating their 


ſentiments to the public, No penſions or preferments. 
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awaited their exertions. Neglect and contempt were 
their uſual portion, but popularity, conſequence, and 
fame, were the rewards of theſe who ſtepped forward 
in the cauſe of liberty. In order to intereſt the great 
body of people, the few who were at the helm dif- 
claimed any thing more deciſive, than convening the 
inhabitants, and taking their fenſe on what was proper 
to be done. In the mean time great pains were taken 
to prepare them for the adoption of vigorous meaſures. 

he words whigs and tories, for want of better, were 
now introduced, as the diſtinguiſhing names of parties. 
By the former, were meant thoſe who were for making 
a common cauſe with Boſton, and ſupporting the Co- 
lonies in their oppoſition to the claims of Parliament. 
By the latter, thoſe who were at leaſt ſo far favourers of 
Great Britain, that they wiſhed either that meaſures, or 
only palliative meaſures, ſhould be adopted in oppoſition 
to her ſchemes. 

Theſe parties were ſo nearly balanced in New-York, 
that nothing more was agreed to at the firſt meeting of 
the inhabitants, than a recommendation to call a Congreſs. 

At Philadelphia the patriots had a delicate part to act. 
The government of the Colony being proprietary, a mul- 
titude of officers, connected with that intereſt, had much 
to fear from convulſions, and nothing to expect from a 
revolution. A till greater body of people called Qua- 
kers, denied the lawfulneſs of war, and, therefore, could 
not adopt ſuch meaſures for the ſupport of Boſton, as 
naturally tended to produce an event ſo adverſe to their 
ſyſtem of religion. 

'The citizens of Boſton not only ſent forward their 
public letter to the citizens of Philadelphia, but ac- 
companied it with private communications to individuals 
of known patriotiſm and influence, in which they ſtated 
the impoſſibility of their ſtanding alone againſt the tor- 
rent of miniſterial vengeance, and the indiſpenſable ne- 
ceſlity that the leading Colony of Pennſylvania ſhould 
afford them its ſupport and countenance, The advo- 
cates in Philadelphia, for making a common cauſe. 
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with Boſton, were fully ſenſible of the ſtate of parties 
in Pennſylvania, They ſaw the diſpute with Great 
Britain brought to a criſis, and a new ſcene opening, 
which required exertions different from any heretofore 
made. The ſucceſs of theſe, they well knew, depended 
on the wiſdom with which they were planned, and the 
union of the whole people in carrying them into execu- 
tion, They ſaw the propriety of proceeding with the 
greateſt circumſpeQion : and, therefore, reſolved at their 
firſt meeting on nothing more than to call a general meet- May 20. 1 
ing of the inhabitants on the next evening. At the ſe- 1 
cond meeting, the patriots had ſo much moderation and 21. | 
policy, as to urge nothing decifive, contenting themſelves 
with taking the ſenſe of the inhabitants, ſimply on the 
propriety of ſending an anſwer to the public letter from 
Boſton. This was univerſally approved. The letter 
agreed upon was firm but temperate. ** They acknow- 
ledged the difficulty of offering advice on the preſent occa- 
ſion, ſympathized with the people of Boſton in their diſ- 
treſs, and obſerved that all lenient meaſures for their re- 
lief ſhould. be firſt tried. That if the making reſtitution 1 
for the tea deſtroyed, would put an end to the unhappy | | 
controverſy, and leave the people of Boſton upon their an- in 
cient footing of conſtitutional liberty, it could not admit 
of a doubt what part they ſhould act: but that it was 
not the value of the tea, it was the indefeaſible right of 
giving and granting their own money, which was the 
matter in conſideration; that it was the common cauſe 
of America; and, therefore, neceſſary in their opinion, 
that a Congreſs of deputies from the ſeveral Colonies 
ſhould be convened, to deviſe means for reſtoring har- 
mony between Great Britain and the Colonies, and pre- 
venting matters from coming to extremities. Till this 
could be brought about, they recommended firmneſs, pru- 
dence, and moderation, to the immediate ſufferers, aſſu- 
ring them, that the people of Pennſylvania would con- 
tinue to evince a firm adherence to the cauſe of Ame- 
rican liberty.” 

In order to awaken the attention of the people, a ſe- 
ries of letters was publiſhed, well calculated to rouſe 
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them to a fenſe of their danger, and point out the fatal 


Jun. 18, 


28, 


conſequences of the late acts of Parliament. Every newf- 
paper teemed with diſſertations in favour of liberty 
with debates of the members of Parliament, eſpecially 
with the ſpeeches of the favourers of America, and the 
proteſts of the diſſenting Lords. The latter had a parti- 
cular effect on the Coloniſts, and were conſidered by 
them as irrefragable proofs that the late acts againſt Maſ- 
ſachuſetts were unconſtitutional and arbitrary. 

The minds of the people being thus prepared, the 
friends of liberty promoted a petition to the Governor for 
convening the aſſembly. This they knew would not be 
granted, and that the refuſal of it would ſmooth the 
way for calling the inhabitants together. The Governor 
having refufed to call the aſſembly, a general meeting of 
the inhabitants was requeſted, About 8000 met and 
adopted ſundry ſpirited reſolutions, In theſe they decla- 
red, that the Boſton Port act was unconſtitutional—that 
it was expedient to convene a continental Congreſs—to 
appoint a committee for the city and county of Philadel- 
phia, to correſpond with their ſiſter Colonies and the ſe- 
veral counties of Pennſylvania, and to inveſt that com- 
mittee with power to determine on the beſt mode for col- 
lecting the ſenſe of the province, and appointing deputies 
to attend a general Congreſs. Under the ſanction of 
this laſt reſolve, the committee appointed for that pur- 
pole wrote a circular letter to all the counties of the 
province, requeſting them to appoint deputies to a gene- 
ral meeting, propoſed to be held on the 15th of July; part 
of this letter was in the following words: “ We would 
not offer ſuch an affront to the well-known public ſpirit 
of Pennſylvanians as to queſtion your zeal on the pre- 
ſent occaſion, Our very exiſtence in the rank of freemen, 
and the ſecurity of all that ought to be dear to us, evi- 
dently depends on our conducting this great cauſe to its 
proper iſſue, by firmneſs, wiſdom, and magnanimity. It 
is with pleaſure we affure you, that all the Colonies from 
South-Carolina to New Hampſhire, are animated with 
one ſpirit in the common cauſe, and conſider that as this is 
the proper criſis for having our differences with the Mother 
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Country brought to ſome certain iſſue, and our liberties 
fixed upon a permanent foundation, this deſirable end can 
only be accompliſhed by a free communication of ſenti- 
ments, and a ſincere and fervent regard for the intereſts 
of our common country,” 

The ſeveral counties readily complied with the requeſt 
of the inhabitants of Philadelphia, and appointed deputies, 
who met at the time appointed, and paſled ſundry reſolves, 
in which they reprobated the late acts of Parliament—ex- 
preſſed their ſympathy with Boſton, as ſuffering in the 
common cauſe — approved of holding a Congreſs, and de- 
clared their willingneſs to make any ſacrifices that might 
be recommended by a Congreſs, for ſecuring their li- 
berties. . 

Thus, without tumult, diſorder, or divided counſels, 
the whole province of Pennſylvania was, by prudent ma- 
nagement and temperate proceedings, brought into the 
oppoſition with its whole weight and influence. This is 
the more remarkable, as it is probable, that if the ſenti- 
ments of individuals had been ſeparately taken, there 
would have been a majority againſt involving themſelves 


in the conſequences of taking part with the deſtroyers of 


the tea at Boſton, 

While theſe proceedings were carrying on in Pennſyl- 
vania, three of the moſt diſtinguiſhed patriots of Phila- 
delphia, under colour of an excurſion of pleaſure, made a 
tour throughout the province, in order to diſcover the 
real ſentiments of the common people, They were well 
apprized of the conſequences of taking the lead in a dif- 
pute which every day became more ſerious, unleſs they 
could depend on being ſupported by the yeomanry of the 
country, By freely aſſociating and converſing with many 
of every claſs and denomination, they found them una- 
nimous in that fundamental principle of the American 
controverſy, © "That the Parliament of Great Britain had 
no right to tax them.” From their general determination 
on this ſubject, a favourable prognoſtic was formed of a 
ſucceſsful oppoſition to the claims of Great Britain. 

In Virginia the Houſe of Burgeſſes, on the 26th of May, 
1774, reſolved, that the firſt of June, the day on * 
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the operation of the Boſton port bill was to commence, 
ſhould be ſet apart by the members as a day of faſting, 
humiliation, and prayer, “ devoutly to implore the Divine 
interpoſition, for averting the heavy calamities which 
threatened deſtruction to their civil rights, and the evils 
of a civil war—to give them one heart and one mind, to 
oppoſe by all juſt and proper means, every injury to 
American rights.” On the publication of this reſolution, 
the royal Governor, the Earl of Dunmore, diſſolved them. 
The members, notwithſtanding their diſſolution, met in 
" their private capacities, and ſigned an agreement, in 
| which, among other things, they declared, „that an at- 
tack made on one of their ſiſter — to compel ſub- 

miſſion to arbitrary taxes, was an attack made on all Britiſh 
| | America, and threatened ruin to the rights of all, unleſs 

the united wiſdom of the whole be applied.“ 

In South-Carolina the vote of the town of Boſton of the 
13th of May being preſented to a number of the leading 

: citizens in Charleſtown, it was unanimouſly agreed to 
call a meeting of the inhabitants. 

That this might be as general as poſſible, letters were 
ſent to every pariſh and diſtri in the province, and the 
people were invited to attend, either perſonally, or by their 

. repreſentatives, at a general meeting of the inhabitants. A 
July 18, large number aſſembled, in which were ſome from almoft 
1774. every part of the province. The proceedings of the 
Parliament againſt the province of Maſſachuſetts were diſ- 
tinctly related to this convention. Without one diſ- 
ſenting voice, they paſſed ſundry reſolutions, expreſſive of 
their rights, and of their ſympathy with the people of 
Boſton. They alſo choſe five delegates to repreſent 
them in a continental Congreſs, and inveſted them“ with 
full powers and authority in behalf of them and their 
conſtituents, to concert, agree to, and effectually to pro- 
ſecute ſuch legal meaſures as in their opinion, and the 
opinion of the other members, would be moſt likely to 

obtain a redreſs of American grievances.” 

The events of this time may be tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity, but the agitation of the public mind can never be 
fully comprehended but by thoſe who were witneſſes of 
it. 

7 In 
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In the counties and towns of the ſeveral provinces, as 
well as in the cities, the people aſſembled and paſſed re- 
ſolutions, expreſſive of their rights, and of their deteſta- 
tion of the late American acts of Parliament. Theſe had 
an inſtantaneous effect on the minds of thouſands, Not 
only the young and impetuous, but the aged and tempe- 
rate, joined in pronouncing them to be unconſtitutional 
and oppreſſive. They viewed them as deadly weapons 
aimed at the vitals of that liberty which they adored ; 
as rendering abortive the generous pains taken by their 
forefathers, to procure for them in a new world, the 
quiet enjoyment of their rights. They were the ſubjects 
of their meditation when alone, and of their converſation 
when in company. 

Within little more than a month after the news of the 
Boſton port bill reached America, it was communicated 
from ſtate to ſtate, and a flame was kindled in almoſt 
every breaſt through the widely-extended provinces. 

In order to underſtand the mode by which this flame 
was ſpread with ſuch rapidity over ſo great an extent of 
country, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the ſeveral Colo- 
nies were divided into counties, and theſe again ſubdi- 
vided into diſtricts, diſtinguiſhed by the names of towns, 
townſhips, precincts, hundreds, or pariſhes. In New- 
England the ſub-diviſions which are called towns, were by 
law, bodies corporate—had their regular meetings, and 
might be occafionally convened by their proper officers. 
The advantages derived from theſe meetings, by uniting 
the whole body of the people in the meaſures taken to 
oppoſe the ſtamp act, induced other provinces to follow 
the example. Accordingly, under the aſſociation which 
was formed to oppoſe the revenue act of 1767, commit- 
tees were eſtabliſhed not only in the capitals of every pro- 
vince, but alſo in molt of the ſubordinate diſtricts, Great 
Britain, without deſigning it, had, by her two preceding 
attempts at American revenue, taught her Colonies not 
only the advantages, but the means of union. The ſyſ- 


tem of committees, which prevailed in 1765, and alſo in 


1767, was revived in 1774. By them there was a quick 
tranſmiſſion of intelligence from the capital towns thiough 
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the ſubordinate diſtricts to the whole body of the people, 
and an union of counſels and meaſures was effected among 
widely-diſſeminated inhabitants. 

It is perhaps impoſſible for human wiſdom to contrive 
any ſyſtem more ſubſervient to theſe purpoſes, than ſuch a 
reciprocal exchange of intelligence by committees. From 
the want of ſuch communication with each other, and 
conſequently of union among themſelves, many ſtates have 
loſt their liberties, and more have been unſucceſsful in their 
attempts to * them, after they have been loſt. 

What the eloquence and talents of Demoſthenes could 
not effect among the ſtates of Greece, might have been 
effected by the {ſimple device of committees of corre ſpon- 
dence, The few have been enabled to keep the many in 
ſubjection in every age, from the want of union amon 
the latter. Several of the provinces of Spain — 
of oppreſſion under Charles the Fifth, and in tranſports 
of rage took arms againſt him; but they never conſulted 
or communicated with each other. They reſiſted ſepa- 
rately, and were therefore ſeparately ſubdued. 

The Coloniſts ſympathiſing with their diſtreſſed bre- 
thren in Maſſachuſetts, felt themſelves called upon to do 
ſomething for their relief; but to determine on what 
was proper to be done, did not fo obviouſly occur. It 
was a natural idea, that for harmonizing their meaſures, 
a Congreſs of deputies from each province ſhould be con- 
vened. This early occurred to all, and being agreed to by 
all, was the means of procuring union and concert 
among inhabitants, removed ſeveral hundred miles from 
each other, In times leſs animated, various queſtions 
about the place and legality of their meeting, and about 
the. extent of their power, would have procured a great 
diverſity of ſentiments ; but on this occaſion, by the ſpe- 
cial agency of Providence, there was the ſame univerſal 
bent of inclination in the great body of the people, A 
ſenſe of common danger extinguiſhed ſelfiſh paſſions. 
The public attention was fixed on the great cauſe of li- 
berty. Local attachments and partialities were ſacrificed 
on the altar of patriotiſm. | 
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There were not wanting moderate men who would 
have been willing to pay for the tea deſtroyed, if that 
would have put an end to the controverſy, for it was 
not the value of the tea nor of the tax, but the inde- 
feaſible right of giving and granting their money, for 
which the Coloniſts contended. he act of Parlia- 
ment was ſo cautiouſly worded, as to prevent the open- 
ing of the port of Boſton, even though the Eaſt India 
Company had been reimburſed for all damages, „ until 
it was made appear to his Majeſty in council, that peace 
and obedience to the laws were ſo far reſtored in the town 
of Boſton, that the trade of Great Britain might be ſafely 
carried on there, and his Majeſty's cuſtoms duly colleQed.” 
The latter part of this limitation, “ the due collection 
of his Majeſty's cuſtoms,” was underſtood to comprehend 
ſubmiſſion to the late revenue laws. It was therefore in- 
ferred, that payment for the tea deſtroyed would pro- 
duce no certain relief, unleſs they were willing to give 
operation to the law, for raiſing a revenue on future 
importations of that commodity, and alſo to acquieſce 
in the late mutilation of their charter. As it was de- 
liberately reſolved, never to ſubmit to either, the moſt 
lukewarm of well-informed patriots, poſſeſſing the pub- 
lic confidence, neither adviſed nor wiſhed for the adop- 
tion of that meaſure. A few in Boſton, who were 
known to be in the royal intereſt, propoſed a reſolution for 
that purpoſe, but they met with no ſupport. Of the many 
who joined the Britiſh in the courſe of the war, there 
was ſcarcely an individual to be found in this early ſtage 
of the controverſy, who advocated the rights of parlia- 
mentary taxation. There was, doubtleſs, many timid 
perſons, who fearing the power of Britain, would rather 
have ſubmitted” to her incroachments, than rifque the 
vengeance of her arms, but ſuch for the moſt part ſup- 
preſſed their ſentiments. Zeal for liberty, being imme- 
diately rewarded with applauſe, the patriots had every 
inducement to come forward, and avow their principles ; 
but there was ſomething ſo unpopular in appearing to be 
influenced by timidity, intereſt, or exceflive caution, when 
eſſential intereſts were attacked, that ſuch perſons ſhunned 
public notice, and ſought the ſhade of retirement. 
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In the three firſt months which followed the ſhutting 


up of the port of Boſton, the inhabitants of the Colonies 


m hundreds of ſmall circles, as well as in their provincial 
Aſſemblies and Congreſſes, expreſſed their abhorrence of 
the late proceedings of the Britiſh Parliament againſt 
Maſſachuſetts - their concurrence in the propoſed meaſure 
of appointing deputies for a general Congreſs, and their 
willingneſs to do and ſuffer whatever ſhould be judged 
conducive to the eſtabliſhment of their liberties. 

A patriotic flame, created and diffuſed by the conta- 
gion of ſympathy, was communicated to ſo many breaſts, 
and reflected from ſuch a variety of objects, as to become 
too intenſe to be reſiſted. 

While the combination of the other Colonies to ſupport 
Boſton was gaining ſtrength, new matter of diſſention 
daily took place in Maſſachuſetts. "The reſolution for 
ſhutting the port of Boſton was no ſooner taken, than 
it was determined to order a military force to that town. 
General Gage, the commander in chief of the royal forces 
in North America, was alſo ſent thither, in the addi- 
tional capacity of Governor of Maſſachuſetts, He ar- 
rived in Boſton on the third day after the inhabitants re- 
ceived the firſt intelligence of the Boſton port bill. 
Though the people were irritated by that meaſure, and 
though their republican jealouſy was hurt by the combi- 
nation of the civil and military character in one perſon, 
yet the General was received with all the honours which 
had been uſually paid to his predeceſſors. Soon after his 
arrival, two regiments of foot, with a detachment of ar- 
tillery and ſome cannon, were landed in Boſton. Theſe 
troops were by degrees re-inforced with others from Ire- 
land, New-York, Halifax, and Quebec. 1774 
The Governor announced that he had the King's parti- 
cular command for holding the general court at Salem, 
after the firſt of June. When that eventful day arrived, 
the act for ſhutting up the port of Boſton commenced its 
operation. It was devoutly kept at Williamſbourgh, as 
a day of faſting and humiliation. In Philadelphia it was 
ſolemnized with every manifeſtation of public calamity 
and grief. The inhabitants ſhut up their houſes. After 
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divine ſervice a ſtillneſs reigned over the city, which ex- 
hibited an appearance of the deepeſt diſtreſs. 

In Boſton a new ſcene opened on the inhabitants. 
Hitherto that town had been the ſeat of commerce 
and of plenty. The immenſe buſineſs carried on therein 
afforded a comfortable ſubſiſtence to many thouſands. 
The neceſſary, the uſeful, and even ſome of the elegant 
arts were cultivated among them. The citizens were 


polite and hoſpitable. In this happy ſtate they were ſen- 


tenced on the ſhort notice of twenty one days, to a total 
deprivation of all means of ſubſiſting. The blow reached 
every perſon. The rents of the landholders either ceaſed 
or were greatly diminiſhed. The immenſe property in 
ſtores and wharfs was rendered comparatively uſeleſs. 
Labourers, artificers, and others, employed in the nume- 
rous occupations created by an extenſive trade, partook 
in the general calamity. They who depended on a re- 
gular income, flowing from previous acquiſitions of pro- 
perty, as well as they who with the ſweat of their brow 
earned their daily ſubſiſtence, were equally deprived of 
the means of ſupport ; and the chief difference between 
them was, that the diſtreſſes of the former were rendered 
more intolerable by the recollection of paſt enjoyments. 
All theſe inconveniencies and hardſhips were borne with a 
paſſing, but inflexible fortitude. Their determination to 
perſiſt. in the ſame line of conduct which had been the 
occaſion of their ſuffering was unabated. 

The authors and adviſers of the reſolution for deſtroy- 
ing the tea were in the town, and ſtill retained their 
popularity and influence. The execrations of the inha- 
bitants fell not on them, but on the Britiſh Parliament. 
Their countrymen acquitted them of all ſelfiſh deſigns, 
and believed that, in their oppoſition to the meaſures of 
Great Britain, they were actuated by an honeſt zeal for 
conſtitutional liberty. The ſufferers in Boſton had the 
conſolation of ſympathy from the other Coloniſts. Con- 
tributions were raiſed in all quarters for their relief. 
Letters and addreſſes came to them from corporate bo- 
dies, town meetings, and provincial conventions, ap- 
plauding their conduct, and exhorting them to perſeve- 
rance, 
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The people of Marblehead, who by their proximity 
were likely to reap advantage from the diſtreſſes of Boſ- 
ton, generouſly offered the merchants thereof, the uſe 
of their harbour, wharfs, warehouſes, and alſo their per- 
fonal attendance on the lading or unlading of their goods, 
free of all expence. | 

The inhabitants of Salem in an addreſs to Governor 
Gage, concluded with theſe remarkable words, “By 
thutting up the port of Boſton, ſome imagine that the 
courſe of trade might be turned hither, and to our bene- 
fit : but nature in the formation of our harbour, forbids 
our becoming rivals in commerce with that convenient 
mart ; and were it otherwiſe, we muſt be dead to every 


idea of juſtice, loſt to all feelings of humanity, could we 


indulge one thought to ſeize on wealth, and raiſe our 
fortunes on the ruins of our ſuffering neighbours.” 

The Maſſachuſetts general court met at Salem, accord- 
ing to adjournment, on the 7th of June. Several of the 
popular leaders took, in a private way, the ſenſe of the 
members on what was proper to be done. Finding they 
were able to carry ſuch meaſures as the public exigencies 
required, they prepared reſolves, and moved for their 
adoption. But before they went on the latter buſineſs, 
their door was ſhut, | 

One member, nevertheleſs, contrived means of ſending 
information to Governor Gage of what was doing. His 
ſecretary was ſent off to diſſolve the general court, but 
was refuſed admiſſion. As he could obtain no entrance, 
he read the proclamation at the door, and immediately 
after in council, and thus diſſolved the general court, 
The houſe, while fitting with their doors ſhut, appointed 
five of the molt reſpectable inhabitants as their commit- 
tee, to meet committees from other Provinces, that might 


be convened the firſt of September at Philadelphia—voted 


them 75 pounds ſterling each, and recommended to 
the ſeveral towns and diſtriéts to raiſe the ſaid ſum by 
equitable proportions. By theſe means the deſigns of the 
Governor were diſappointed. His ſituation in every re- 
ſpect was truly diſagreeable. It was his duty to forward 
the execution of laws which were univerſally execrated. 
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Zeal for his maſter's ſervice prompted him to endeavour 
that they ſhould be carried into full effect, but his progreſs 
was retarded by obſtacles from every quarter. He had to 
tranſact his official buſineſs with a people who poſſeſſed 
a high ſenſe of liberty, and were uncommonly ingenious 
in eyading diſagreeable acts of Parliament. It was a 
part of his duty to prevent the calling of the town meet- 
ings after the firſt of Auguſt 1974. Theſe meetings 
were nevertheleſs held. On his propoſing to exert au- 
thority for the diſperſion of the people, he was told by 
the ſelect men, that they had not offended againſt the a& of 
Parliament, for that only prohibited the calling of town 
meetings, and that no ſuch call had been made: a for- 
mer conſtitutional meeting, before the firſt of Auguſt, 
having only adjourned themſelves from time to time. 
Other evaſions equally founded on the letter of even the 
late obnoxious laws were practiſed, 

As the ſummer advanced, the people of Maſſachuſetts 
received ſtronger proofs of ſupport from the neighbour- 
ing provinces ; they were therefore encouraged to far- 
ther oppoſition. The inhabitants of the Colonies at this 
time, with regard to political opinions, might be divided 
into three claſſes; of theſe, one was for ruſhing precipi- 
tately into extremities, They were for immediately ſtop- 
ping all trade, and could not even brook the delay of 
waiting till the propoſed continental Congreſs ſhould 
meet. Another party, equally reſpectable, both as to 
charaQer, property, and patriotiſm, was more moderate, 
but not leſs firm. "Theſe were averſe to the adoption of 
any violent reſolutions till all others were ineffectually 
tried. They wiſhed that a clear ſtatement of their rights, 
claims, and grievances, ſhould precede every other mea- 
ſure. A third claſs diſapproved of what was generally 
going on. A few from principle, and a perſuaſion that 
they ought to ſubmit to the Mother Country ; ſome from 
the love of eaſe, others from ſelf-intereſt, but the bulk 
from fear of the miſchievous confequences likely to fol- 
low. All theſe latter claſſes, for the molt part, lay ſtill, 
while the friends of liberty ated with ſpirit. If they, or 
any of them, ventured to oppole popular meaſures, they 
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were not ſupported, and therefore declined farther efforts, 
The reſentment of the people was ſo ſtrong againſt them, 
that they ſought for peace by remaining quiet. The 
ſame indeciſion that made them willing to ſubmit to 
Great. Britain, made them apparently acquieſce in popu- 
lar meaſures which they diſapproved. The ſpirited part 
of the community being on the fide of liberty, the patriots 
had the appearance of unanimity ; though many either 
kept at a diſtance from public meetings, or voted againſt 
their own opinion, to ſecure themſelves from reſentment, 
and promote their preſent eaſe and intereſt. | 
Under the influence of thoſe who were for the imme- 
diate adoption of efficacious meaſures, an agreement by 
the name of the ſolemn league and covenant was adopted 
by numbers. The ſubſcribers of this bound themſelves 
to ſuſpend all commercial intercourſe with Great Britain, 
until the late obnoxious laws were repealed, and the Co- 
lony of Maſſachuſetts reſtored to its chartered rights. 

General Gage publiſhed a proclamation, in which he 
ſtiled this ſolemn league and covenant, © An unlawful, 
hoſtile, and traiterous combination,” And all magiſtrates 
were charged to apprehend and ſecure for trial, ſuch as 
ſhould have any agency in publiſhing or ſubſcribing the 
ſame, or any ſimilar covenant. This proclamation had 
no other effect than to exerciſe the pens of the lawyers, 
in ſhewing that the aſſociation did not come within the 
deſcription of legal treaſon, and that, therefore, the 
Governor's proclamation was not warranted by the prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution. 

The late law for regulating the government of the pro- 
vinces, arrived near the beginning of Auguſt, and was ac- 
companied with a lift of 36 new counſellors, appointed 
by the Crown, and in a mode variant from that preſcribed 
by the charter. Several of theſe in the firſt inſtance, 
declined an acceptance of the appointment. "Thoſe who 
accepted of it, were every where declared to be enemies 
to their country. The new judges were rendered inca- 
pable of proceeding in their official duty. Upon opening 
the courts, the juries refuſed to be ſworn, or to act in any 
manner, either under them, or in conformity to the late 
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regulations. In ſome places, the people aſſembled and 
filled the court-houſes and avenues to them in ſuch a man- 
ner, that neither the judges, nor their officers could ob- 
tain entrance; and upon the ſheriff's commanding them 
to make way for the court, they anſwered, That they 
knew no court independent of the ancient laws of their 
country, and to none other would they ſubmit.” 


In imitation of his royal maſter, Governor Gage iſſued Aug. 4: 


a proclamation © for the encouragement of piety and vir- 
tue, and for the prevention and puniſhing vice, prophane- 
neſs, and immortality.” In this proclamation, hypocriſy 
was inſerted as one of the immoralities againſt which the 
people were warned. This was conſidered by the inha- 
bitants, who had often been ridiculed for their ſtrict at- 
tention to the forms of religion, to be a ſtudied inſult, and 
as ſuch was more reſented than an actual injury. It 
greatly added to the inflammation which had already taken 
place in their minds. 

'The proceedings and apparent diſpoſitions of the peo- 
ple, together with the military preparations which were 
daily made through the province, induced General Gage to 
fortify that neck of land which joins Boſton to the Conti- 
nent. 

He alſo ſeized upon the powder which was lodged in 
the arſenal at Charleſtown. 


This excited a moſt violent and univerſal ferment. Sept. 1. 


Several thouſands of the people aſſembled at Cambridge, 
and it was with difficulty they were reſtrained from march- 
ing directly to Boſton, to demand a delivery of the powder, 
with a reſolution in caſe of refuſal to attack the troops. 


The people thus aſſembled, proceeded to Lieutenant, 


Governor Oliver's houſe, and to the houſes of ſeveral of 
the new counſellors, and obliged them to reſign, and to 
declare that they would no more act under the laws 
lately enacted. In the confuſion of theſe tranſactions, a 


rumour went abroad that the royal fleet and troops were 
hring upon the town of Boſton. This was probably de-. 


ſigned by 'the popular leaders, on purpoſe to aſcertain 
what aid they might expect from the country in caſe of 


extremities. The reſult exceeded their moſt ſanguine ex- 


pectations, 
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peRations. In leſs than twenty-four hours, there were 


upwards of 30,000 men in arms, and marching towards 
the capital. Other riſings of the people took place in 
different parts of the Colony, and their violence was 
ſuch, that in a ſhort time the new counſellors, the com- 
miſſioners of the cuſtoms, and all who had taken an 
active part in favour of Great-Britain, were obliged to 
ſkreen themſelves in Boſton. The new ſeat of govern- 

ment at Salem was abandoned, and all the officers con- 
need with the revenue were obliged to conſult their 
ſafety, by taking up their reſidence in a place which an a& 
of Parliament had proſcribed from all trade. 

About this time, delegates from every town and dif: 
tri in the county of Suffolk, of which Boſton is the 
county town, had a meeting, at which they prefaced a 
number of ſpirited reſolutions, containing a detail of the 
particulars of their intended oppoſition to the late acts 
of Parliament, with a general declaration, - That no 
obedience was due from the province to either, or any 
part of the ſaid acts, but that they ſhould be rejected as 
the attempts of a wicked adminiſtration to enflave Ame- 
rica.“ The reſolves of this meeting were ſent on to 
Philadelphia for the information and opinion of the 
Congreſs, which, as ſhall be hereafter related, had met 
there about this time. 

The people of Maſſachuſetts rightly judged, that from 
the deciſion of Congreſs on theſe refolutions, they would 
be enabled to determine what ſupport they might expect. 
Notwithſtanding preſent appearances, they feared that the 
other Colonies, who were no more than remotely con- 
cerned, would not hazard the conſequences of making a 
common cauſe with them, ſhould ſubſequent events make 
it neceſſary to repel force by force, The deciſion of 
Congreſs exceeded their expectations. They © moſt tho- 
roughly approved the wiſdom and fortitude with which 
oppolition to wicked miniſterial meaſures had been hitherto 
conducted in Maſſachuſetts, and recommended to them 
perſeverance in the ſame firm and temperate conduct as 
expreſſed in the reſolutions of the delegates from the 
county of Syffolk.“ By this approbation and advice, the 
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people of Maſſachuſetts were encouraged to reſiſtance, 
and the other Colonies became bound to ſupport them. 
The former, more in need of a bridle than a ſpur, pro- 
ceeded as they had begun, but with additional confidence. 
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Governor Gage had iſſued writs for holding a general Oct. 4. 


aſſembly at Salem; but ſubſequent events, and the heat 
and violence which every where prevailed, made him 
think it expedient to counteract the writs by a proclama- 
tion for ſuſpending the meeting of the members. The 
legality of a proclamation for that purpoſe was denied, 
and in defiance thereof ninety of the newly- elected members 
met at the time and place appointed. They ſoon after 
reſolved themſelves into a Provincial Congreſs, and ad- 
journed to Concord, about twenty miles from Charleſtown. 
On their meeting there, they choſe Mr. Hancock pre- 
ſident, and proceeded to buſineſs. One of their firſt acts 
was to appoint a committee to wait on the Governor with a 
remonſtrance, in which they apologized for their meet- 
ing, from the diſtreſſed ſtate of the Colony ;—complained 
of their grievances, and, after ſtating their apprehenſions, 
from the hoſtile preparations on Boſton Neck, concluded 
with an earneſt requeſt, ©* "That he would deſiſt from the 
conſtruction of the fortreſs at the entrance into Boſton, 
and reſtore that paſs to its natural ſtate.” The Governor 
found ſome difficulty in giving them an anſwer, as they 
were not, in his opinion, a legal body, but the neceſſity 
of the times over-ruled his ſcruples. He replied, by ex- 
preſſing his indignation at the ſuppoſition, © That the — 
liberties, or property of any people, except enemies, could 
be in danger from Engliſh troops. He reminded them, 
that while they complained of alterations made in their 
charter, by acts of Parliament, they were by their own 
acts ſubverting it altogether. He, therefore, warned them 
of the rocks they were upon, and to deſiſt from ſuch il- 
legal and unconſtitutional proceedings. The Governor's 
admonitions were unavailing. The Provincial Congreſs 
appointed a committee to draw up a plan for the imme- 
diate defence of the province. It was reſolved to inliſt 
a number of the inhabitants under the name of minnte 
men, who were to be under obligations to turn out at a. 
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minute's warning. Jedediah Pribble, Artemas Ward, and 
Seth Pomeroy, were elected general officers to command 
thoſe minute men and the militia, in caſe they ſhould be 
called out to action. A committee of ſafety and a com- 
mittee of ſupplies were appointed. Theſe conſiſted of 
different perſons, and were intended for different purpoſes. 
The firſt were inveſted with an authority to aſſemble 
the militia when they thought proper, and were to re- 
commend to the committee of ſupplies the purchaſe of 
ſuch articles as the public exigencies required ;—the laſt 
were limitted to the ſmall ſum of 15,627. 15s. ſterling, 
which was all the money at firſt voted to oppoſe the power 
and riches of Grea: Britain. Under this authority, and 
with theſe means, the committee of ſafety and of ſupplies, 
acting in concert, laid in a quantity of ſtores, partly at 
Worceſter and partly at Concord. The ſame Congreſs 
met again, and ſoon after reſolved to get in readinefs 
twelve thouſand men to act on any given emergency; 
and that a fourth part of the militia ſhould be enliſted as 
minute men, and receive pay. John Thomas and Wil- 
liam Heath were appointed general officers. They alſo ſent 
perſons to New-Hampthire, Rhode-Iſland, and Connecti- 
cut, to inform them of the ſteps they had taken, and to 
requeſt their co-operation in making up an army of 
20,000 men. Committees from theſe ſeveral Colonies met 
with a committee from the Provincial Congreſs of Maſſa- 
chuſetts, and ſettled their plans. The proper period of 
commencing oppolition to — Gage's troops, was de- 
termined to be whenever they marched out with their bag- 
gage, ammunition, and artillery, The aid of the clergy 
was called in upon this occaſion, and a circular letter was 
addreſſed to each of the ſeveral miniſters in the province, 
requeſting their aſſiſtance . in avoiding the dreadful ſla- 
very with which they were threatened.” 

As the winter approached, General Gage ordered bar- 
racks for his troops to be erected, but ſuch was the ſupe- 
rior influence of the popular leaders, that on their recom- 
mendation the workmen deſiſted from fulfilling the Gene- 
ral's wiſhes, though the money for their labour would 
have been paid by the Crown. 

An application to New-York was equally unſucceſs- 
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ful, and it was with difficulty that the troops could be 1774. 
furniſhed with winter lodgings. —Similar obſtructions - 


were thrown in the way of getting winter covering for 
the ſoldiery. The merchants of New-York on being ap- 
plied to, anſwered, * That they would never ſupply any 
article for the benefit of men who were ſent as enemies 
to the country.” The inhabitants of Maſſachuſetts en- 
couraged the deſertion of the ſoldiers ; and acted ſyſtema- 
tically in preventing their obtaining any other ſupplies 
but neceſſary proviſions. The farmers were diſcou 

from ſelling them ſtraw, timber, boards, and ſuch like ar- 
ticles of convenience. Straw, when purchaſed for their 
ſervice, was frequently burnt. Veſſels, with bricks in- 
tended for their uſe, were ſunk, and carts with wood were 
overturned, and the King's property, by one contrivance 
or other, was daily deſtroyed. 

A proclamation had been iſſued by the King, prohibit- 
ing the exportation of military ſtores from Britain, 
which reached America in the latter end of the year 1774. 
On receiving intelligence thereof, in Rhode-Iſland, the peo- 
ple ſeized upon and removed from the public battery about 
forty pieces of cannon ; and the aſſembly paſſed reſolutions 
for obtaining arms and military ſtores by every means, and 
alſo for railing and arming the inhabitants: ſoon after 


400 men beſet his Majeſty's caſtle at Portſmouth. They Dec. 14. 


ſuſtained a fire from three four-pounders and ſmall arms, 
but before they could be ready for a ſecond fire, the aſſai- 
lants ſtormed the fort, and ſecured and confined the gar- 
riſon till they broke open the powder houſe, and took the 
powder away.— The powder being ſecured, the garriſon 
was releaſed from confinement. 

Throughout this whole ſeaſon, civil government, legiſ- 


lation, judicial proceedings, and commercial regulations,. 


were in Maſſachuſetts, to all appearance, annihilated. The 
Provincial Congreſs exerciſed all the ſemblance of govern- 
ment which exiſted. From their coincidence with the 
prevailing diſpoſition of the people, their reſolutions had 
the weight and efficacy of laws. Under the ſimple ſtile 
of recommendation, they organized the militia, made or- 
dinances reſpecting public monies, and ſuch farther regu- 
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| 1774. lations as were neceſſary for preſerving order, and for de- 
— fending themſelves againſt the Britiſh troops. 


In this criſis it ſeemed to be the ſenſe of the inhabi- 


tants of Maſſachuſetts to wait events. They dreaded 


every evil that could flow from refiſtance, leſs than the 
operation of the late acts of Parliament, but at the ſame 
time were averſe to be the aggreſſors in bringing on a 
civil war. They choſe to ſubmit to a ſuſpenſion of regu- 
lar government, in preference to permitting the ſtreams of 
Juſtice to flow in the channel preſcribed by the late acts 
of Parliament, or to conducting them forcibly in the old 
one, ſanctioned by their charter. From the extinction 
of the old, and the rejection of the new conſtitution, 
all regular government was for ſeveral months aboliſhed. 
Some hundred thouſands of people were in a ſtate 
of nature without legiſlation, magiſtrates, or executive 
officers: there was nevertheleſs a ſurpriſing degree of 
order. Men of the pureſt morals were among the moſt 
active oppoſers of Great Britain. While municipal laws 
ceaſed to operate, the laws of reaſon, morality, and reli- 
gion, bound the people to each other as a ſocial band, 
and preſerved as great a degree of decorum as had at any 
time prevailed. Even thoſe who were oppoſed to the 
proceedings of the populace when they were prudent and 
moderate, for the moſt part enjoyed ſafety both at home 
and abroad. 

Though there were no civil officers, there was an 
abundance of military ones. Theſe were choſen by the 
people, but exerciſed more authority than any who had 
been honoured with commiſſions from the Governor. 
The inhabitants of every place devoted themſelves to arms. 
Handling the muſket, and training, were the faſhionable 
amuſements of the men, while the women by their pre- 
ſence encouraged them to proceed. The ſound of drums 
and fifes was to be heard in all directions. The young 
and the old were fired with a martial ſpirit. On experi- 
ment it was found, that to force on the inhabitants a 
form of government to which they were totally averſe, 
was not within the fancied omnipotence of Parliament. 

During theſe tranſactions in Maſſachuſetts effectual 


meaſures 
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meaſures had been taken by the Colonies for convening a 1774. 
Continental Congreſs. Though there was no one entitled 


to lead in this buſineſs, yet in conſequence of the gene- 
ral impulſe on the public mind, from a ſenſe of common 
danger, not only the meaſure itſelf, but the time and 
place of meeting, were with (urpiiſing unanimity agreed 
upon. The Colouies, though formerly agitated with local 
prejudices, jealouſies, and averſions, were led to aſſemble 
together in a general diet, and to feel their weight and im- 
portance in a common union. Within four months 
from the day on which the firſt intelligence of the Boſ- 
ton. port bill reached America, the deputies of eleven 
provinces had convened in Philadelphia, and in four 
days more, by the arrival of delegates from North-Caro- 


lina, there was a complete repreſentation of twelve Co- 


lonies, containing three millions of people, diſſeminated 
over 260,000 ſquare miles of territory. Some of the 
delegates were appointed by the conſtitutional aſſemblies 
in other provinces; where they were embarraſſed by royal 
governors, the appointments were made in voluntary 
meetings of the people. Perhaps there never was a body 
of delegates more faithful to the intereſt of their conſti. 
tuents than the Congreſs of 1774. The public voice 
elevated none to a ſeat in that auguſt aſſembly, but ſuch 
as in addition th conſiderable abilities, poſſeſſed that aſ- 
cendancy over the minds of their fellow-citizens, which 
can neither be acquired by birth nor purchaſed by wealth. 
The inſtructions given to theſe deputies were various, 
but in general they contained ſtrong profeſſions of loy- 
alty, and of conſtitutional dependence on the Mother 
| Country.—The framers of them acknowledged the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, and diſclaimed every wiſh of ſe- 
paration from the Parent State. On the other hand, they 
were firm in declaring that they were entitled to all the 
rights of Britiſh born ſubjects, and that the late acts 
reſpecting Maſſachuſetts were unconſtitutional and op- 
preſſive. 

They particularly ſtated their grievances, and ſor the 
moſt part concurred in authoriſing their deputies to con- 
cert and agree to ſuch meaſures in behalf of their con- 


| © ſtituents, 
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1774. ſtituents, as in their joint opinion would be moſt likely 


to obtain a redreſs of American grievances, aſcertain 
American right, on conſtitutional principles, and eſta- 
bliſh union and harmony between Great Britain and the 
Colonies. Of the various inſtructions on this occaſion, 
thoſe which were drawn up by a convention of delegates 
from every county in the province of Pennſylvania, and 
preſented by them in a body to the conſtitutional aſſem- 
bly, were the moſt preciſe and determinate. By theſe it 
appears, that the Pennſylvanians were diſpoſed to ſub- 
mit to the acts of navigation, as they then ſtood, and 
alſo to ſettle a certain annual revenue on his Majeſty, his 
| heirs and ſucceſſors, ſubject to the control of Parliament, 
and to ſatisfy all damages done to the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, provided their grievances were redreſſed, and an 
amicable compact was ſettled, which, by eſtabliſhing 
American rights in the manner of a new Magna Charta, 
would have precluded future diſputes. 

Of the whole number of deputies which formed the 
Continental Congreſs of 1774, one half were lawyers. 
Gentlemen of that profeſſion had acquired the confidence 
of the inhabitants by their exertions in the common 
cauſe, The previous meaſures in the reſpective pro- 
vinces had been planned and carried into effet, more b 
lawyers than by any other order of men. Profeſſionally 
taught the rights of the people, they were among the 
foremoſt to deſcry every attack made on their liberties. 
Bred in the habits of public ſpeaking, they made a diſ- 
tinguiſhed figure in the. meetings of the people, and 
were particularly able to explain to them the tendency of 
the late acts of Parliament, Exerting their abilities and 
influence in the cauſe of their country, they were re- 
warded with its confidence, 

On the meeting of Congreſs, they choſe Peyton Ran- 
dolph their preſident, and Charles "Thomſon their ſecre- 
tary. They agreed, as one of the rules of their doing 
bufineſs, that no entry ſhould be made on their journals 
of any propoſitions diſcuſſed before them, to which they 
did not finally aſſent. 

This auguſt body, to which all the Colonies looked up 


for 
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for wiſdom and direction, had ſcarcely convened, when a 1774. 
diſpute aroſe about the mode of conducting buſineſs, —— 
which alarmed the friends of union. It was contended 
by ſome, that the votes of the ſmall provinces ſhould | 
not count as much as thoſe of the larger ones. This 
was argued with ſome warmth, and invidious compariſons = 
were made between the extenſive dominion of Virginia, 

and the ſmall Colonies of Delaware and Rhode-Iſland. 
The 2 of fixing the comparative weight of 
each province, from the want of proper materials, in- 
duced Congreſs to reſolve, that each ſhould have one g 
equal vote. The mode of conducting buſineſs being ; 
ſettled, two committees were appointed : one, to ſtate 
the rights of the Colonies, the ſeveral inſtances in which 
theſe rights had been violated, and the means moſt pro- | 
per to be purſued for obtaining a reſtoration of them ; 
the other, to examine and report the ſeveral ſtatutes i, 
which affected the trade and manufactures of the Colo- iN 
nies. The firſt committee were farther inſtructed to q 
confine themſelves to the conſideration of ſuch rights as 4 
had been infringed ſince the year 1763. 

Congreſs, ſoon after their meeting, agreed upon a de- 
claration of their rights, by which it was among other 
things declared, that the inhabitants of the Engliſh Colo- i 
nies in North-America, by the immutable laws of nature, | 
—the principles of the Engliſh conſtitution, and the ſe- | | 
veral charters or compacts, were entitled to life, liberty, ö 
and property; and that they had never ceded to any ſove- 1 
reign power whatever, a right to diſpoſe of either, with- q 
out their conſent. That their anceſtors, who firſt ſet- [ 
tled the Colonies, were entitled to all the rights, liberties, 


and immunities of free and natural born ſubjects within | 
the realm of England, and that by their migrating to | 
America, they by no means forfeited, ſurrendered, or loft | 
any of thoſe rights ;—that the foundation of Engliſh li- 


berty, and of all free government was, a right in the 
people to participate in their legiſlative council, and that 
as the Engliſh Coloniſts were not, and could not be pro- 
perly repreſented in the Britiſh Parliament, they were en- 


titled to a free and excluſive power of legiſlation in their ä | 
K 4 ſeveral "x 
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1774. ſeveral provincial legiſlatures, in all caſes of taxation and 
A internal polity, ſubje& only to the negative of their ſo- 


vereign. They then run the line between the ſupremacy 
of Parliament, and the independency of the colonial le- 
giſlatures by proviſoes and reſtrictions, expreſſed in the 
following words: But from the neceſſity of the caſe, 
and a regard to the mutual intereſts of both countries, we 
cheerfully conſent to the operation of ſuch acts of the 
Britiſh Parliament, as are bona fide reſtrained to the re- 
gulation of our external commerce, for the purpoſe of 
ſecuring the commercial advantages of the whole empire 
to the Mother Country, and the commercial benefits of 
its reſpective members, excluding every idea of taxation, 
internal and external, for raiſing a revenue on the ſub- 
jects in America without their conſent,” 

This was the very hinge of the controverſy. The ab- 
ſolute unlimited ſupremacy of the Britiſh Parliament, both 


in legiſlation and taxation, was contended for on one fide ; 


while on the other, no farther authority was conceded 
than ſuch a limited legiſlation, with regard to external 
commerce, as would combine the intereſt of the whole 


empire. In government, as well as in religion, there are 


myſteries from the cloſe inveſtigation of which little ad- 
vantage can be expected. From the unity of the empire 
it was neceſſary, that ſome acts ſhould extend over the 
whole. From the local ſituation of the Colonies it was 


equally reaſonable that their legiſlatures ſhould at leaſt in 
ſome matters be independent. Where the ſupremacy of 
the firſt ended and the independency of the laſt began, 
was to the beſt informed a puzzling queſtion. Happy 


would it have been for both countries, had the diſcuſſion 
of this doubtful point never been attempted. 


Congreſs alſo reſolyed, that the Coloniſts were entitled to 


the common law of England, and more eſpecially to the pri- 


vilege of being tried by their peers of the vicinage. That 


they were entitled to the benefit of fuch of the Engliſh 
ſtatutes as exiſted at the time of their colonization, and 
-which they had found to be applicable to their local cir- * 


cumſtances, and alſo to the immunities and privileges 


granted and confirmed to them by royal charters, or ſe- 


cured 
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cured by provincial laws. That they had a right peace- 1774. 
ably to aſſemble, conſider of their grievances, and petition ww. 


the King ; that the keeping a ſtanding army in the Colo- 
nies, without the conſent of the legiſlature of the Colony 
where the army was kept, was againſt law. That it was 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary to good government, and rendered 
eſſential by the Engliſh conſtitution, that the conſtituent 
branches of the legiſlature be independent of each other, 
and that therefore the exerciſe of legiſlative power, in ſe- 
veral Colonies, by a council appointed during pleaſure by 
the Crown, was unconſtitutional, dangerous and deſtruc- 
tive to the freedom of American legiſlation. And of theſe 
liberties, Congreſs in behalf of themſelves and their con- 
ſtituents, claimed, demanded, and inſiſted upon as their 
indubitable rights, which could not' be legally taken from 
them, altered, or abridged by any power whatever with- 
out their conſent. Congreſs then reſolved, that ſundry 
acts which had been paſſed in the reign of George the 
Third, were infringements and violations of the rights of 
the Coloniſts, and that the repeal of them was eſſentially 
neceſſary, in order to reſtore harmony between Great 
Britain and the Colonies. The acts complained of were 
as follows: the ſeveral acts of 4 George III. ch. 15, and 
ch. 34—5. George III. ch. 25—6. you III. ch. 
52—7. George III. ch. 41. and ch. 46—8. George III. 
ch. 22. which impoſed duties for the purpoſe of raiſing a 
revenue in America,—extended the power of the admi- 
ralty courts beyond their ancient limits, —deprived the 
American ſubject of trial by jury, — authorized the judges 
certificate to indemnify the proſecutor from damages, that 
he might otherwiſe be liable to require oppreſſive ſecurity 
from a claimant of ſhips and goods ſeized before he was 
allowed to defend his property. | 

Alſo 12 George III. ch. 24. entitled, © An act for the 
better ſecuring his Majeſty's dock yards, magazines, ſhips, 
ammunition, and ſtores,” which declares a new offence in 
America, and deprives the American ſubjects of a conſti- 
tutional trial by jury of the vicinage, by authorizing the 
trial of any perſon charged with the committing any of- 
fence deſcribed in the faid act out of the realm, to _ -_ 
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1774. dicted and tried for the ſame in any ſhire or county with- 


in the realm. | 

Alſo the three acts paſſed in the laſt ſeſſions of Parlia- 
ment for ſtopping the port and blocking up the harbour of 
Boſton, for altering the charter and government of Maſſa- 
chuſetts Bay, and that which is entitled, . An act for the 
better adminiſtration of juſtice, &c.“ , 

Alſo the act paſſed in the ſame ſeſſion, for eſtabliſhing 
the Roman Catholic religion in the province of Quebec, 
aboliſhing the equitable ſyſtem of Engliſh laws, and 
erecting a tyranny there to the great danger (from ſo total 
a diſſimilarity of religion, law, and government) of the 
neighbouring Britiſh Colonies, by the aſſiſtance of whoſe 
blood and treaſure the ſaid country had been conquered 
from France. 

Alſo the act paſſed in the fame ſeſſion, for the better 

roviding ſuitable quarters for officers and ſoldiers in his 
Majeſty's ſervice in North America. 

Alſo the keeping a ſtanding army in ſeveral of theſe Co- 
lonies in time of peace, without the conſent of the legiſla- 
ture of that Colony in which ſuch army was kept, was 
affirmed to be againſt law. 

Congreſs declared, that they could not ſubmit to theſe 
grievous acts and meaſures. In hopes that their fellow 
fubjects in Great Britain would reſtore the Colonies to 
that ſtate in which both countries found happineſs and 


proſperity, they reſolved for the preſent only to purſue 


the following peaceable meaſures : 1ſt, To enter into a 


non-1mportation, non-· conſumption, and non exportation 
agreement or aſſociation; 2d, To prepare an addreſs to 
the people of Great Britain, and a memorial to the inha- 


bitants of Britiſh America; and 3dly, to prepare a loyal 


addreſs to his Majeſty. 
By the aſſociation they bound themſelves and their 


conſtituents, “ from and after the 1ſt day of December 


next, not to import into Britiſh America, from Great Bri- 
tain or Ireland, any goods, wares, or merchandize, what- 
ſoever ;—not to purchaſe any flave, imported after the 
faid firſt day of December ;—not to purchaſe or uſe any 
tea, imported on account of the Eaſt India Company, or 

any 
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any on which a duty hath been or ſhall be paid; and from 1774. 
and after the firſt day of the next enſuing March, neither —— 


to purchaſe or uſe any Eaſt India tea whatever. That 
they would not after the tenth day of the next Septem- 
ber, if their grievances were not previouſly redreſſed, ex- 
port any commodity whatſoever to Great Britain, Ireland, 
or the Weſt Indies, except rice to Europe. That the 
merchants ſhould, as ſoon as poſſible, write to their cor- 
reſpondents in Great Britain and Ireland, not to ſhip any 
goods to them on any pretence whatever; and if any 
merchant there ſhould ſhip any goods for America, in 
order to contravene the non-importation agreement, they 
would not afterwards have any commercial connection 
with ſuch merchant; that ſuch as were owners of veſſels, 
ſhould give politive orders to their captains and maſters, 
not to receive on board their veſſels any goods prohi- 
bited by the ſaid non-importation agreement ; that they 
would uſe their endeavours to improve the breed of ſheep, 
and increaſe their numbers to the greateſt extent ; that 
they would encourage frugality, ceconomy, and induſtry, 
and promote agriculture, arts, and American manufac- 
tures; they would diſcountenance and diſcourage 
every ſpecies of extravagance and diſſipation, and that 
on the death of relations or friends, they would wear no 
other mourning than a ſmall piece of black orape or rib- 
bon ; that ſuch as were venders of goods, ſhould not take 
any advantage of the ſcarcity ſo as to raiſe their prices ; 
that if any perſon ſhould import goods after the firſt day 
of December, and before the firſt day of February, then 
next enſuing, the ſame ought to be immediately re-ſhipped 
or delivered up to a committee to be ſtored or ſold: in 
the laſt caſe, all the clear profits to be applied towards the 
relief of the inhabitants of Boſton ; and that if any goods 
ſhould be imported after the firſt day of February, then 
next enſuing, they ſhould be ſent back without breaking 
any of the packages; that committees be choſen in every 
county, City, and town, to obſerve the conduct of all per- 
ſons touching the aſſociation, and to publiſh in Gazettes, 
the names of the violaters of it, as foes to the rights of 
Britiſh America ; that the committees of correſpondence 


in 
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1774. in the reſpective Colonies frequently inſpect the entries of 
— their cuſtom houſes, and inform each other from time to 


time of the true ſtate thereof; that all manufactures of 
America ſhould be ſold at reaſonable prices; and no ad- 


vantage be taken of a future ſcarcity of goods; and 


laſtly, that they would have no dealings or intercourſe 
whatever, with any province or colony of North Ame- 
rica, which ſhould not accede to, or ſhould violate the 
aforeſaid aſſociations. Theſe ſeveral reſolutions they 
bound themſelves and their conſtituents by the ſacred tics 
of virtue, honour, and love of their country, to obſerve till 
their grievances were redreſſed. 

In their addreſs to the people of Great Britain they 
complimented them for having at every hazard maintained 
their independence, and tranſmitted the rights of man 
and the bleſſings of liberty to their poſterity, and re- 


queſted them not to be ſurpriſed, that they who were de- 


ſcended from the ſame common anceſtors ſhould refuſe 
to ſurrender their rights, liberties, and conſtitution. They 
proceeded to ſtate their rights and their grievances, and 
to vindicate themſelves from the charge of being ſediti- 
ous, impatient of government, and deſirous of indepen- 
dency. They ſummed up their wiſhes in the following 
words.: © Place us in the ſame ſituation that we were at 
the cloſe of the laſt war, and our former harmony will be 
reſtored.” ; 

In the memorial of Congreſs to the inhabitants of the 
Britiſh Colonies, they recapitulated the proceedings of 
Great Britain againſt them ſince the year 1763, in order 
to impreſs them with a belief that a deliberate ſyſtem was 
formed for abridging their liberties. "They then proceed- 
ed to ſtate the meaſures they had adopted to counteract 
this ſyſtem, and gave the reaſons which induced them to 
adopt the ſame. They encouraged them to ſubmit to the 
inconveniencies of non-importation and non-exportation, 
by deſiring them © to weigh in the oppoſite balance the 
endleſs miſeries they and their deſcendants muſt endure 
from an eſtabliſhed arbitrary power.” They concluded 
with informing them, that the ſchemes agitated againſt 
the Colonies had been ſo conducted as to render it pru- 

dent 
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dent to extend their views to mournful events, and to be 
in all reſpects prepared for every contingency.” 

In the petition of Congreſs to the King, they begged 
leave to lay their grievances before the throne, After a 
particular enumeration of theſe, they obſerved that they 
wholly aroſe from a deſtructive ſyſtem of Colony admi- 
niſtration adopted ſince the concluſion of the laſt war. 
They aſſured his Majeſty that they had made ſuch pro- 
viſion for defraying the charges of the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, and the ſupport of civil government, as had been 
judged juſt and ſuitable to their reſpective circumſtances ; 
and that for the defence, protection, and ſecurity of the 
Colonies, their militia would be fully ſufficient in time of 


peace, and in caſe of war they were ready and willing, 


when conſtitutionally required, to exert their moſt ſtre- 
nuous efforts in granting ſupplies and raiſing forces. 
They ſaid, «© We aſk but for peace, liberty, and ſafety. 
We wiſh not a diminution of the prerogative, nor do 
we ſolicit the grant of any new right in our favour. 
Your royal authority over us, and our connection with 
Great Britain, we ſhall always carefully and zealouſly 
endeavour to ſupport and maintain.” They then ſolicited 
for a redreſs of their grievances, which they had enu- 
merated, and appealing to that Being who ſearches tho- 
roughly the hearts of his creatures, they ſolemnly pro- 
feſled, © that their counſels had been influenced by no 
other motives than a dread of impending deſtruction.” 
They concluded with imploring his Majeſty, “ for the ho- 
nour of Almighty God, for his own glory, for the intereſt 
of his family, for the ſafety of his kingdoms and domini- 
ons, that as the loving father of his whole people, con- 
nected by the ſame bonds of law, loyalty, faith, and blood, 
though dwelling in various countries, he would not ſuffer 
the tranſcendent relation formed by theſe ties, to be far- 
ther violated by uncertain expeQation of effects, that if 
attained, never could compenſate for the calamities through 
which they muſt be gained.“ 

The Congreſs alſo addreſſed the French inhabitants of 
Canada. In this they ſtated the right they had on be- 


coming Engliſh ſubjects, to the benefits of the Engliſh 


conſtitution 
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1774. conſtitution, They explained what theſe rights were, 
and pointed out the difference between the conſtitution 


impoſed on them by act of Parliament, and that to which 
as Britiſh ſubjects they were entitled. They introduced 


their countryman Monteſquieu, as reprobating their par. 


liamentary conſtitution, and exhorting them to join their 
fellow Coloniſts in ſupport of their common rights. They 
earneſtly invited them to join with the other Colonies in 
one ſocial compact, formed on the generous principles ot 
equal liberty, and to this end recommended that they 
would chuſe delegates to repreſent them in Congreſs. 

All theſe addreſſes were written with uncommon ability. 
Coming from the heart, they were calculated to move it. 
Inſpired by a love of liberty, and rouſed by a ſenſe of com- 
mon danger, the patriots of that day ſpoke, wrote, and 
acted with an animation unknown in times of public tran- 
quillity; but it was not ſo much on the probable effect of 
theſe addreſſes, that Congreſs founded their hopes of 
obtaining a redreſs of their grievances, as on the conſe- 
quences which they expected from the operation of their 
non-importation, and non-exportation agreement. The 
ſucceſs that had followed the adoption of a meaſure 
ſimilar to the former, in two preceding inſtances, had en- 
—_— the Coloniſts to expect much from a repetition of 
it, They indulged in extravagant opinions of the im- 
portance of their trade to Great Britain. The meaſure 
of a non-exportation of their commodities was a new 
expedient, and from that, even more was expected than 


from the non- importation agreement. They ſuppoſed 


that it would produce ſuch extenſive diſtreſs among the 
merchants and manufacturers of Great Britain, and eſ- 
pecially among the inhabitants of the Britiſh Weſt India 
Hands, as would induce their general co-operation in 
procuring a redreſs of American grievances. Events 
proved that young nations, like young people, are prone 
to. over rate their own importance. 

Congreſs having finiſhed all this important buſinefs, in 
lefs than eight weeks diſſolved themſelves, after- giving 
their opinion, © that another Congreſs ſhould be held 
on the 10th of May next enſuing at Philadelphia, unleſs 
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the redreſs of their grievances ſhould be previouſly ob- 15 
tained,” and recommending * to all the Colonies to chuſe , 714. 
deputies as ſoon as poſſible, to be ready to attend at that 
time and place, ſhould events make their meeting neceſ- 
ſary.” . 

On. the publication of the proceedings of Congreſs, 
the people obtained that information which they deſired. 
Zealous to do ſomething for their country, they patiently 
waited for the deciſion of that body to whoſe dire&ion 
they had reſigned themſelves. Their determinations 
were/no ſooner known, than they were cheerfully obeyed. 
Though their power was only adviſory, yet their recom- 
mendations were more generally and more effectually 
carried into execution than the laws of the beſt regulated 
ſtates. Every individual felt his liberties endangered, 
and was impreſſed with an idea that his ſafety conſiſted 
in union. A common intereſt in warding off a common 
danger, proved a powerful incentive to the moſt implicit 
ſubmiſſion ; provincial congreſſes and ſubordinate com- 
mittees were. every where inſtituted, The reſolutions 
of the Continental Congreſs were ſanctioned with the 
univerſal approbation of theſe new repreſentative bodies, 
and inſtitutions were formed under their direction to carry 
them into effect. 

The regular conſtitutional aſſemblies alſo gave their 
aſſent to the meaſures recommended. The aſſembly of 
New-York was the only legiſlature which withheld its 
approbation. Their metropolis had long been head 
quarters of the Britiſh army in the Colonies, and many 
of their beſt families were connected with people of in- 
fluence in Great Britain. The unequal diſtribution of 
their land foſtered an ariſtocratic ſpirit. From the ope- 
ration of theſe and other cauſes, the party for royal go- 
vernment was both more numerous and reſpectable in 
New-York than in any of the other Colonies, 

The aſſembly of Pennſylvania, though compoſed of 
a majority of Quakers, or of thoſe who were friendly to 
their intereſt, was the firſt legal body of repreſentatives 
that ratified unanimouſly the acts of the general Congreſs. 
They not only voted their approbation of what _ 
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body had done, but appointed members to repreſent them 
in the new Congreſs, propoſed to be held on the 10th day 
of May next enſuing, and took ſundry ſteps to put the 
province in a poſture of defence. 

To relieve the diſtreſſes of the people of Boſton, libe- 
ral collections were made throughout the Colonies, and 
forwarded for the ſupply of their immediate neceſſities. 
Domeſtic manufaQtures were ncouraged, that the wants of 
the inhabitants from the non-1mportation agreement might 
be diminiſhed, and the greateſt zeal was diſcovered by a 
large majority of the people, to comply with the deter- 
minations of theſe new-made repreſentative bodies. In 
this manner, while the forms of the old government ſub- 
ſiſted, a new and independent authority was virtually eſta- 
bliſhed. It was fo univerſally the ſenſe of the people, 
that the public good required a compliance with the re- 
commendations of Congreſs, that any man who diſco- 
vered an anxiety about the continuance of trade and bu- 
fineſs was conſidered as a ſelfiſh individual, preferring 
private intereſt to the good of his country, Under the 
influence of theſe principles, the intemperate zeal of the 
populace tranſported them frequently ſo far beyond the 
limits of moderation, as to apply ſingular puniſhment to 
particular perſons who contravened the general ſenſe of 
the community, 

The Britiſh Miniſtry were not leſs diſappointed than 
morti fied at this unexpected combination of the Colonies. 
They had flattered themſelves with a belief, that the mal- 
contents in Boſton were a ſmall party headed by a few 
factious men, and that the majority of the inhabitants 
would arrange themſelves on the {ide of government, as 
ſoon as they found Great Britain determined to ſupport 
her authority, and ſhould even Maſſachuſetts take part 
with its offending capital, they could not believe that the 
other Colonies would make a common cauſe in ſupport- 
ing ſo intemperate a Colony: but ſhould even that expec- 
tation fail, they conceived that their aſſociation muſt be 
founded on principles fo adverſe to the intereſts and feel- 
ings of individuals, that it could not be of long duration. 
They were encouraged in theſe ill-founded opinions by 
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the recollection that the Colonies were frequently quar- 1774. 
relling about boundaries, claſhing in intereſt, differing in 


policy, manners, cuſtoms, forms of government, and re- 
ligion, and under the influence of a 3 of local pre- 
judices, jealouſies, and averſions. They alſo remembered 
the obſtacles which prevented the Colonies from acting 
together in the execution of ſchemes planned for their 
own defence, in the late war againſt the French and In- 
dians. The failure of the expected co-operation of the 
Colonies ih one uniform ſyſtem at that time, was not only 
urged by the Britiſh Miniſtry as a reaſon for parliamen- 
tary control over the whole, but flattered them with a 
deluſive hope, that they never could be brought to com- 
bine their counſels and their arms. Perhaps the Co- 
loniſts apprehended more danger from Britiſh encroach- 
ments on their liberties, than from French encroachment 
on Indian territories in their neighbourhood : or more 
probably the time to part being come, the Governor of 
the Univerſe, by a ſecret influence on their minds, diſ- 
poſed them to union. From whatever cauſe it proceeded, 
it is certain, that a diſpoſition to do, to ſuffer, and to ac- 
commodate, ſpread from breaſt to breaſt, and from Co- 
lony to Colony, beyond the reach of human calculation. 
It ſeemed as though one mind inſpired the whole. The 
merchants put far behind them the gains of trade, and 
cheerfully ſubmitted to a total ſtoppage of buſineſs, in 
obedience to the recommendations of men inveſted with 
no legiſlative powers. The cultivators of the foil, with 
great unanimity aſſented to the determination, that the 


hard earned produce of their farms ſhould remain un- 


ſhipped, although in caſe of a free exportation, many 
would have been eager to have purchaſed it from them at 
advanced prices. The ſons and daughters of eaſe re- 
nounced imported conveniencies, and voluntarily engaged 
to eat, drink, and wear, only ſuch articles as their country 
afforded. Theſe ſacrifices were made, not from the preſ- 
ſure of preſent diſtreſs, but on the generous principle of 
3 with an invaded ſiſter Colony, and the prudent 
policy of guarding againſt a precedent which might, in a 


future day, operate againſt their liberties. 
Vor. I. L This 
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This ſeaſon of univerſal diſtreſs exhibited a ſtriking 


proof, how practicable it is for mankind to ſacrifice eaſe, 


= 1 


pleaſure, and intereſt, when the mind is ſtrongly excited 


by its paſſions. In the midſt of their ſufferings, cheer- 
fulneſs appeared in the face of all the people. They 
counted every thing cheap in compariſon with liberty, 
and readily gave up whatever tended to endanger it. A 
noble ſtrain of generoſity and mutual ſupport was gene- 
rally extited. A great and powerful diffuſion of public 
ſpirit took place. The animation of the times raiſed the 
actors in theſe ſcenes above themſelves, and excited them 
to deeds of ſelf-denial, which the intereſted prudence of 
calmer ſeaſons can ſcarcely credit. 
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Tranſaftions in Great Britain in conſequence of the pro- 
ceedings of Congreſs, in 1774. 
C\ OME time before the proceedings of Congreſs reach- 
8 ed England, it was juſtly apprehended that a non- 
importation agreement would be one of the meaſures 
they would adopt. The Miniſtry apprehending that this 
event, by diſtreſſing the trading and manufacturing towns, 
might influence votes againſt the court, in the election of 
a new Parliament, which was of courſe to come on in 
the ſucceeding year, ſuddenly diſſolved the Parliament, 
and immediately ordered a new one to be choſen. It was 
their deſign to have the whole buſineſs of elections over, 
before the inconveniencies of a non-importation agree- 
ment could be felt, The nation was thus ſurpriſed into 
an election without knowing that the late American acts 
had driven the Colonies into a firm combination, to ſup- 
port, and make a common cauſe, with the people of Maſ- 
ſachuſetts. A new Parliament was returned, which met 
in thirty-four days after the proceedings of Congreſs 
were firſt publiſhed in Philadelphia, and before they were 
known in Great Britain. "This, for the moſt part, con- 
ſiſted either of the former members, or of thoſe who held 
ſimilar ſentiments, | 7 
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On the 3oth of November, the King, in his ſpeech to 1774. 
his new Parliament, informed them, “that a moſt daring 


ſpirit of reſiſtance and diſobedience to the laws unhap- 


pily prevailed in the province of Maſſachuſetts, and had | 


broke forth in freſh violences of a very criminal nature, 
and that theſe proceedings had been countenanced and 
encouraged in his other Colonies, and unwarrantable at- 
tempts had been made to obſtruct the commerce of his 
kingdoms by unlawful combinations, and that he had 
taken ſuch meaſures, and given ſuch orders as he judged 
moſt proper and effectual ſor carrying into execution the 
laws which were paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of the late Par- 
liament, relative to the province of Maſſachuſetts.” 

An addreſs which was propoſed in the Houſe of Com- 
mons in anſwer to this ſpeech, produced a warm debate. 
The Miniſter was reminded of the great effects he had 
predicted from the late American acts, „They were to 
humble that whole continent without farther trouble, 
and the puniſhment of Boſton was to ſtrike ſo univerſal 
a panic on all the Colonies, that it would be totally aban- 
doned, and inſtead of obtaining relief, a dread of the 
ſame fate would awe the other provinces to a moſt re- 
ſpectful ſubmiſſion.” An addreſs re-echoing the royal 
ſpeech, was, nevertheleſs, carried by a great majority. A 
ſimilar addreſs was carried, after a ſpirited debate, in the 
Upper Houſe, but the Lords Richmond, Portland, Rock- 
ingham, Stamford, Stanhope, Torrington, Ponſonby, 
Wycombe, and Camden, entered a proteſt againſt it, which 
concluded with theſe remarkable words: Whatever 
may be the miſchievous deſigns or the inconſiderate teme- 
rity which leads others to this deſperate courſe, we wiſh 
to be known as perſons who have diſapproved of meafures 
ſo injurious in their paſt effects and future tendency, 
and who are not in haſte, without inquiry or informa- 


tion, to commit ourſelves in declarations, which may 


precipitate our country into all the calamities of a civil 
war.” 

Soon after the meeting of the new Parliament, the 
proceedings of the Congreſs reached Great Britain. 
The firſt impreſſion made by them, was in favour of 
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1774. America, Adminiſtration ſeemed to be ſtaggered, and 
— their oppoſers triumphed in the eventual truth of their 


prediction, that an univerſal confederacy to reſiſt Great 
Britain would be the conſequence of the late American 
acts. The Secretary of State, after a day's peruſal, du- 
ring which a council was held, ſaid that the petition of 
Congreſs to the King was a decent and proper one. He 
alſo cheerfully undertook to preſent it, and afterwards 
reported, that his Majeſty was pleaſed very graciouſly to 
receive it, and to promiſe to lay it before his two Houſes 
of Parliament. From theſe favourable circumſtances, 
the ſanguine friends of America concluded, that it was 
intended to make the petition the foundation of a change 
of meaſures, but theſe hopes were of ſhort duration. 

The warmer partiſans of adminiſtration 3 ſo 

ures they 
had lately taken to bring the Americans to obedience, 
that they regarded the boldeſt reſolutions of Congreſs 
as the idle clamors of an unruly multitude, which pro- 
per exertions on the part of Great Britain would ſpeedily 
ſilence. So much had been aſſerted and contradicted by 
both parties, that the bulk of the people could form no 
certain opinion on the fubject. 

The Parliament adjourned for the Chriſtmas holidays 
without coming to any deciſion on American affairs. As 
ſoon as they met in They, a number of papers con- 
taining information were laid before them. Theſe were 
moſtly letters from governors and other ſervants of his 
Majeſty, which detailed the oppoſition of the Coloniſts in 
language calculated to give a bad impreſlion of their paſt 
conduct, and an alarming one of their future intentions. 

It was a circumſtance unfavourable to the lovers of 
peace, that the rulers of Great Britain received almoſt 
the whole of their American intelligence from thoſe who 
had an intereſt in deceiving them. Governors, judges, 
revenue-officers, and other royal ſervants, being both ap- 
pointed and paid by Great Britain, fancied that zeal for 
the intereſt of that country would be the moſt likely 
way to enſure their farther promotion. They were, there- 
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force, in their official diſpatches to government, often |, 
tempted to abuſe the Coloniſts, with a view of magnifying 
their own watchfulneſs, and recommending themſelves to 
Great Britain. The plain ſimple language of truth was 
not acceptable to courtly ears. Miniſters received and 
careſſed thoſe, and thoſe only, whoſe repreſentations coin- 
cided with their own views and wiſhes. They who con- 
tended that by the ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution, Britiſh 
ſubjects reſiding on one ſide of the Atlantic, were entitled 
to equal privileges with thoſe who reſided on the other, 
were unnoticed, while the abettors of miniſterial meaſures 
were heard with attention. 

In this hour of national infatuation, Lord Chatham, Jan. 20. 
after a long retirement, reſumed his ſeat in the Houſe of 
Lords, and exerted his unrivalled eloquence in ſundry at- 
tempts to diſſuade his countrymen from attempting to ſub- 
due the Americans by force of arms. The native dignity 
of his ſuperior genius, and the recollection of his impor- 
tant ſervices, entitled him to diſtinguiſhed notice. His 
language, voice, and geſture, were calculated to force con- 
viction on his hearers. Though venerable for his age, he 
one with the fire of youth. He introduced himſelf with 

ome general obſervations on the importance of the Ame- 
rican quarrel, He enlarged on the dangerous events 
that were coming on the nation in conſequence of the pre- 
ſent diſpute. He arraigned the conduct of Miniſters with 
great ſeverity, and reprobated their whole ſyſtem of Ame- 
rican politics, and moved that an humble addreſs be 
preſented to his Majeſty, moſt humbly to adviſe and be- 
ſeech him to diſpatch orders to General Gage to remove 
his Majeſty's forces from the town of Boſton. His Lord- 
hip ſupported this motion in a pathetic animated ſpeech, 
but it was rejected by a great majority. From this and 
other circumſtances, it foon became evident, that the 
Americans could expect no more favour from the 
new Parliament than they had experienced from the 
late one. A majority in both Houſes was againſt them, 
and reſolved to compel them to obedience ; but a re- 
ſpectable minority in their favour was {trongly ſeconded 
by petitions from the merchants and manufacturers 
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throughout the kingdom, and- particularly by thoſe of 
London and Briſtol, As theſe were well appriſed of the 
conſequences that muſt follow from a proſecution of 
coercive meaſures, and deeply intereſted in the event, they 
made uncommon exertions to prevent their adoption, 
They circumſtantially pointed out the various evils that 
would reſult from them, and faithfully warned their 
countrymen of the danger to which their commercial in- 
tereſts were expoſed, 

When the petition from the merchants of London was 
read in the Houſe of Commons, it was moved to refer it 
to the committee appointed to take into conſideration the 
American papers; but it was moved by way of amend- 
ment on the miniſterial ſide, that it ſhould be referred to 
a ſeparate committee, to meet on the 27th, the day ſuc. 
ceeding that appointed for the conſideration of American 
papers. This, though a diſhonourable evaſion, was car- 
ried by a majority of more than two to one. 

A ſimilar fate attended the petitions from Briſtol, 
Glaſgow, Norwich, Liverpool, Mancheſter, Birmingham, 
Woolverhampton, Dudley, and ſome other places. Theſe 
on their being preſented, were in like manner conſigned 
to what the oppoſition humourouſly termed, the committee 
of oblivion, 5 

About the ſame time a petition was offered from Mr. 
Bollan, Dr, Franklin, and Mr. Lee, ſtating that they were 
authorized by Congreſs to preſent their petition to the 
King, which his Majeſty had referred to that Houſe, and 
that they were enabled to throw great light on the ſub- 
ject, and praying to be heard at the bar in ſupport of the 
ſaid petition. The friends of the Miniſtry alledged, that 
as Congreſs was not a legal body, nothing could be re- 
ceived trom them, It was in vain replied, that the Con- 
greſs, however illegal as to other purpoſes, was ſuffi- 
ciently legal for preſenting a petition, and that as it was 
ſigned by the individual members of Congreſs, it might 
be received as a petition from individuals ; that the ſigners 
of it were perſons of great influence in America, and it 
was the right of all ſubjects to have their petitions heard. 
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In the courſe of the debate on Lord Chatham's motion 1775 
for addreſſing his Majeſty to withdraw his troops from CCL 
Boſton, it had been obſerved by ſome Lords in adminiſtra- 
tion, that it was common and eaſy to cenſure their mea- 
ſures, but thoſe who did ſo, propoſed nothing better. 
Lord Chatham anſwered, that he ſhould not be one of 
thoſe idle cenſurers, that he had thought long and cloſely 
upon the ſubject, and purpoſed ſoon to lay before their Feb. 1ſt. 
Lordlhips the reſult of his meditations, in a plan for heal- 
ing the differences between Great Britain and the Colonies, 
and for reſtoring peace to the empire. When he had 
matured his plan, he introduced it into the Houſe in the 
form of a bill for ſettling the troubles in America. In 
this he propoſed that the Coloniſts ſhould make a full ac- 
knowledgement of the ſupremacy of the legiſlature, and 
the ſuperintending power of the Britiſh Parliament, The 
bill did not abſolutely decide on the right of taxation, but 
partly as a matter of grace, and partly as a compromiſe, 
declared and enacted, „ that no tollage tax, or other 
charge ſhould be levied in America, except by common 
conſent in their provincial aſſemblies.“ It aſſerted the 
right of the King to ſend a legal army to any part of his 
dominions at all times, but declared, “ that no military 
force could ever be lawfully employed to violate or deſtroy 
the juſt rights of the people. It alſo legaliſed the hold- 
ing a Congreſs in the enſuing May for the double pur- 
pole “ of recogniſing the ſupreme legiſlative authority, 
and ſuperintending power of Parliament over the Colonies, 
and for making a free grant to the King, his heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors, of a certain and perpetual revenue ſubject to the 
diſpoſition of Parliament, and applicable to the alleviation 
of the national debt.” On theſe conditions the bill pro- 
poſed, “to reſtrain the powers of the admiralty courts 
to their ancient limits, and ſuſpended for a limited time 
thoſe acts which had been ai of by Congreſs.” 
It propoſed to place the judges in America on the ſame 
footing, as to the holding of their ſalaries and offices, with 
thoſe in England, and ſecured to the Colonies all the pri- 
vileges, franchiſes, and immunities, granted by their ſeveral 
charters and conſtitutions. His Lordlhip introduced this 
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plan with a ſpeech, in which he explained and ſupported 
every part of it. When he ſat down, Lord Dartmouth 
roſe and ſaid, it contained matter of ſuch magnitude as 
to require conſideration, and therefore hoped, that the 
noble Earl did not expect their Lordſhips to decide upon 
it by an immediate vote, but would be willing it ſhould lie 
on the table for conſideration.” Lord Chatham anſwer- 
ed, „that he expected no more,” but Lord Sandwich 
roſe, and in a petulant ſpeech oppoſed its being received 
at all, and gave his opinion, “ that it ought immediately 
to be rejected with the contempt it deferved. That he 
could not believe it to be the production of any Britiſh 
peer—that it appeared to him rather the work of ſome 
American,” and turning his face towards Dr. Franklin, 
who was leaning on the bar, ſaid, “he fancied he had in 
his eye the perſon who drew it up, one of the bittereſt 
and moſt miſchievous enemies this country had ever 
known. This turned the eyes of many Lords on the 
inſulted American, who, with that ſelf-command which 
is peculiar to great minds, kept his countenance unmoved. 
Several other Lords of the adminiſtration gave their ſen- 
timents alſo, for rejecting Lord Chatham's conciliatory 
bill, urging that it not only gave a ſanction to the traite- 
rous proceedings of the Congreſs already held, but legaliſed 
their future meeting. They enlarged on the rebellious 
temper and hoſtile diſpoſition of the Americans, and ſaid, 
that, though the duty on tea was the pretence, the re- 
ſtrictions on their commerce, and the hopes of throwing 
them off, were the real motives of their diſobedience, and 
that to concede now, would be to give up the point for 
ever.” | 

The Dukes of Richmond and Mancheſter, Lord Cam- 
den, Lord Lyttleton, and others, were for receiving Lord 
Chatham's conciliatory bill——ſome from approbation of 
its principles, but others only from a regard to the charac- 
ter and dignity of the Houſe. 

Lord Dartmouth, who from indeciſion rarely had any 
will or judgement of his own, and who, with diſpoſitions 
for the belt meaſures, could be eaſily prevailed upon to 
join in ſupport of the worſt, finding the oppoſition from 
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his coadjutors in adminiſtration unexpectedly ſtrong, 1775. 


turned round and gave his voice with them for immedi- 
ately rejecting the plan. Lord Chatham, in reply to Lord 
Sandwich, declared, „the bill propoſed by him to be en- 
tirely his own, but he made no ſcruple to declare, that if 
he were the firſt Miniſter of the country, and had the care 
of ſettling this momentous buſineſs, he ſhould not be 
aſhamed of publicly calling to his aſſiſtance a perſon ſo 
perfectly acquainted with the whole of the American af- 
fairs as the gentleman alluded to, and fo injurioufly re- 
flected upon (Dr. Franklin.) One whom all Europe 
held in high eſtimation for his knowledge and wiſdom, 
and ranked with her Boyles and her Newtons—who was 
an honour, not only to the Engliſh nation, but to human 
nature,” | | 
The plan propoſed by Lord Chatham was rejected by 
a majority of 64 to 32, and without being admitted to 
lie on the table. That a bill on ſo important a ſubject, of- 
fered by one of the firſt men of the age, and who, as prime 
Miniſter of the nation, had but a few years before taken 
up Great Britain when in the loweſt deſpondency, and 
conducted her to victory and glory, through a war with 
two of the moſt powerful kingdoms of Europe, ſhould be 
rejected without any conſideration, or even a ſecond read- 
ing, was not only a breach of decency, but a departure 
from that propriety of conduct which ſhould mark tho 
proceedings of a branch of the national legiſlature. It 
could not but ſtrike every thinking American, that ſuch 
legiſlators, influenced by paſſion, prejudice, and party ſpirit, 
many of whom were totally ignorant of the ſubje&, and 
who would not give themſelves an opportunity by a ſe- 
cond reading, or farther conſideration, to inform them- 
ſelves better, were very unfit to exerciſe unlimited ſupre- 
macy over three millions of virtuous, ſenſible people, in- 
habiting the other {ide of the globe. | 
On the day after the rejection of Lord Chatham's bill, 
a petition was · preſented to the Houſe of Commons from 
the planters of the ſugar colonies reſiding in Great Bri- 
tain, and the merchants of London trading to the Colo. 
nies, —In this they ſtated, that the Britiſh property - 
tne 
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the Weſt-India iſlands amounted to upwards of thirty mil- 
lions, and that a farther property of many millions was 
employed in the commerce created by the ſaid iflands, 
and that the profits and produce of theſe immenſe capitals, 
which ultimately centered in Great Britain, would be de- 
ranged and endangered by the continuance of the Ame- 
rican troubles. The petitioners were on the 16th of the 
next month admitted to a hearing, when Mr. Glover, as 
their agent, ably demonſtrated the folly and danger of 
perſevering in the conteſt, but without any effect. The 
immediate coercion of the Colonies was refolved upon, and 
the Miniſtry would not ſuffer themſelves to be diverted 
from its execution. They were confident of ſucceſs, if 
they could once bring the controverſy to the deciſion of 
arms. They expected more from conqueſt than they 
could promiſe themſelves by negociation or compromiſe. 
The free conſtitutions of the Colonies and their rapid pro- 
greſs in population were beheld with a jealous eye, as the 
natural means of independence. They conceived the moſt 
effectual method of retaining them long, would be to re- 
duce them ſoon. They hoped to be able to extinguiſh 
remonſtrance and debate by ſuch a ſpeedy and deciſive 
conqueſt, as would give them opportunity to new-mo- 
del the colonial conſtitutions, on ſuch principles as would 
have prevented future altercations on the ſubject of their 
chartered rights. Every repreſentation that tended to re- 
tard or obſtruct the coercion of the Colonies, was there- 
fore conſidered as tending only to prolong the contro- 
verſy.—Confident of victory, and believing that nothing 
ſhort of it would reſtore the peace of the empire, the Mi- 
niſtry turned a deaf ear to all petitions and repreſenta- 
tions. They even preſumed that the petitioners, when 
they found Great Britain determined on war, would aſ- 
fiſt in carrying it on with vigour, in order to expedite 
the ſettlement of the diſpute. They took it for granted, 
that when the petitioning towns were convinced that a 
renewal of the commercial intercourſe between the two 
countries would be ſooner obtained by going on, than turn- 
ing back ; that the ſame intereſt which led them at firſt 
to petition, would lead them afterwards to ſupport co- 
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ercive meaſures, as the moſt effectual and ſhorteſt way of 
ſecuring commerce from all future interruptions. | 

The determination of miniſters to perſevere was alſo 
forwarded by hopes of the defection of New-York from 
her ſiſter Colonies, — They flattered themſelves, that when 
one link of the continental chain gave away, it would be 
eaſy to make an impreſſion on the disjointed extremities. 

Dries attempt to cloſe the breach which had been open- 
ed by the former Parliament, having failed, and the Mi- 
niſtry having made up their minds on the mode of pro- 
ceeding with the Coloniſts, their propoſed plan was briefly 
unfolded. This was to ſend a greater force to America, 
and to bring in a temporary act to put a ſtop to all the 
foreign trade of the New England Colonies, till they ſhould 
make proper ſubmiſſions and acknowledgements, An ad- 
dreſs to his Majeſty was at the ſame time moved for, to 
« beſeech him to take the moſt effectual meaſures, to en- 
force due obedience to the laws and authority of the ſu- 
preme legiſlature,” | 

Truly critical was that moment to the union of the 
empire. A new Parliament might, without the charge 
of inconſiſtency, have repealed acts, paſſed by a former 
one, which had been found inconvenient on experiment; 
but pride and paſſion, under the ſpecious names of na- 
tional dignity and zeal for the ſupremacy of Parliament, 
induced the adoption of meaſures, for immediately com- 
pelling the ſubmiſſion of the Colonies. 

The repeal of a few acts of Parliament would, at this 
time, have ſatisfied America. Though ſhe had been exten- 
ding her claims, yet ſhe was ſtill willing that Great Britain 
ſhould monopolize her trade, and that the Parliament 
ſhould regulate it for the common benefit of the empire; 
nor was ſhe diſpoſed to abridge his Majeſty of any of his 
uſual prerogatives. This authority was ſufficient for the 
Mother Country to retain the Coloniſts in a profitable 
ſtate of ſubordination, and yet not ſo much as to be in- 
conſiſtent with their claims, or the ſecurity of their moſt 
important intereſts. Britain viewed the matter in a dif- 
ferent light. To recede at this time, was to acknow- 
ledge, that the Miniſtry had hitherto been in the wrong, 
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1775. a conceſſion rarely made by private perſons, but more 
-v— rarely. ſtill by men in public ſtations. The leading 


members in Parliament, not diſtinguiſhing the oppoſition 
of freemen to unconſtitutional innovations, from the tur- 
bulence of licentious mobs breaking over the bounds of 
law and conſtitution, ſuppoſed that to redreſs grievances 
was to renounce ſovereignty. This interference, in ſome 
degree, reſulted from the broad bafis which they had 
aligned to the claims af the Mother Country. If, as 
was contended, on the part of Great Britain, they had 
a right to bind the Colonies in all cafes whatſoever, and 
the power of Parliament over them was abſolute and un- 
limited, they were precluded from reſcinding any act of 
theirs, however oppreſſive, when demanded as a matter 
of right. They were too highly impreſſed with ideas of 
their unlimited authority to repeal any of their laws on 
the principle, that they had not a conſtitutional power to 
enact them, and too unwiſe to adopt the ſame meaſure 
on the ground of political expediency. 88 
for both countries, two opinions were generally believed, 
neither of which was perhaps true in its utmoſt extent, 
and one of which was molt aſſuredly falſe. The Mi- 
niſtry and Parliament of England proceeded on the idea, 
that the claims of the Coloniſts amounted to abſolute in- 
dependence, and that a fixed reſolution to renounce the 
ſovereignty of Great Britain was concealed under the 
ſpecious pretext of a redreſs of grievances. The Ame- 
ricans, on the other hand, were equally confident that 
the Mother Country not only harboured deſigns unfriendly 
to their intereſts, but ſeriouſly intended to introduce ar- 
bitrary government. Jealouſies of each other were reci- 
procally indulged to the deſtruction of all confidence, and 
to the final diſmemberment of the empire. 

In diſcuſſing the meaſures propoſed by the Miniſter 
for the coercion of the Colonies, the whole ground of 
the American controverſy was traverſed. The compara- 
tive merits of conceſſion and coercion were placed in every 
point of view. Some of the minority in both Houſes of 
Parliament pointed out the dangers that would attend a 
war with America---the likelihood of the interference of 
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other powers the probability of loſing, and the impoſſi- 1775 
bility of gaining any thing more than was already poſ= ——» 
ſeſſed. On the other hand, the friends of the Miniſtry 
aſſerted, that the Americans had been long aiming at in- 
dependence—that they were magnifying pretended grie- 
vances to cover a premeditated revolt—that it was the bu- 
ſineſs and duty of Engliſhmen, at every hazard to pre- 
vent its completion, and to bring them back to a remem- 
brance that their preſent greatneſs was owing to the Mo- 
ther Country ; and that even their exiſtence had been 
purchaſed at an immenſe expence of Britiſh blood and 
treaſure, They acknowledged the danger to be great, but 
ſaid, “ it muſt be encountered; that every day's delay in- 
creaſed the evil, and that it would be baſe and cowardly to 
ſhift off for the preſent an unavoidable conteſt, which muſt 
fall with accumulated weight on the heads of their poſte- 
_ rity.” The danger of foreign interference was denied, 
and it was contended that an appearance of vigorous 
meaſures, with a farther re-inforcement of troops at Boſ- 
ton, would be ſufficient to quell the diſturbances ; and it 
was urged, that the friends of government were both 
{ſtrong and numerous, and only waited for proper ſupport, 
and favourable circumſtances to declare themſelves. 
After long and warm debates, and one or two proteſts, 
the miniſterial plans were carried by great majorities. In 
conſequence thereof, on the gth of February, 1775, a 
joint addreſs, from both Lords and Commons, was preſent- 
ed to his Majeſty, in which “ they returned thanks for the 
communication of the papers relative to the ſtate of the 
Britiſh Colonies in America, and gave it as their opinion, 
that a rebellion actually exiſted in the province of Maſſa- 
chuſetts, and befeeched his Majeſty that he would take the 
molt effectual meaſures to enforce due obedience to the 
taws and authority of the ſupreme legiſlature, and begged 
in the moſt fotemn manner to aſſure his Majeſty that it was 
their fixed reſolution, at the hazard of their lives and pro- 
perties, to ſtand by his Majeſty againſt all rebellious at- 
tempts, in the maintenance of the juſt rights of his Ma- 
jeſty, and the two Houſes of Parliament. 2 
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1775. The Lords, Richmond, Craven, Archer, Abergavenny, 
—— Rockingham, Wycombe, Courtenay, Torrington, Pon- 
ſonby, Cholmondeley, Abingdon, Rutland, Camden, Ef- 
fingham, Stanhope, Scarborough, Fitzwilliam, and Tan- 
kerville, proteſted againſt this addreſs, ** as founded on 
no proper parliamentary information, being introduced 
by refuſing to ſuffer the preſentation of petitions againſt 
it (though it be the undoubted right of the ſubject to 
preſent the ſame)—as following the rejection of every 
mode of conciliation—as holding out no ſubſtantial offer 
of redreſs of grievances, and as promiſing to ſupport thoſe 
Miniſters who had inflamed America, and groſsly miſcon- 
ducted the affairs of Great Britain.” 

By the addreſs, againſt which this proteſt was entered, 
the Parliament of Great Britain paſſed the Rubicon, 
In former periods, it might be alledged that the claims 

of the Colonies were undefined, and that their una- 
nimous reſolution to defend them was unknown ; 
but after a free repreſentation from twelve provinces 
had ſtated their rights, and pledged themſelves to each 
other to ſupport them, and their determinations were 
known, a reſolution that a rebellion actually exiſted, and 
that at the hazard of their lives and properties, they 
would ſtand by his Majeſty againſt all rebellious at- 
tempts, was a virtual declaration of war. Both parties 
were now bound in conſequence of their own acts, to 
ſubmit their controverſy to the deciſion of arms. Iſſue 
was joined by the approbation Congreſs had given to the 
Suffolk reſolves, and by this ſubſequent joint addreſs of 
both Houſes of Parliament to his Majeſty. It is probable 
that neither party, in the beginning, intended to go thus 
far, but by the inſcrutable operations of Providence, each 
was permitted to adopt ſuch meaſures as not only rent the 
empire, but involved them both, with their own conſent, 
in all the calamities of a long and bloody war. The an- 
ſwer from the throne to the joint addreſs of Parliament 
contained aſſurances of taking the moſt ſpeedy and ef- 
fectual meaſures for enforcing due obedience to the laws, 
and authority of the ſupreme legiſlature. This anſwer 


Was accompanied with a meſſage to the Commons, in 
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which they were informed that ſome augmentation to 1775. 
the forces by ſea and land would be neceſſary. An aug- nd 
mentation of 4383 men to the land forces, and of 2000 
ſeamen to be employtd for the enſuing year, was accor- 
dingly aſked for, and carried without difficulty. By the 
firſt it was ſtated, that the force at Boſton would be ten 
thouſand men, a number ſuppoſed to be ſufficient for 
enforcing the laws. Other ſchemes, in addition to a mi- 
litary force, were thought adviſeable for promoting the 
projected coercion of the Colonies. With this view a 
puniſhment was propoſed, ſo univerfal in its operation, 
that it was expected the inhabitants of the New-England 
Colonies, to obtain a riddance of its heavy preſſure, would 
intereſt themſelves in procuring a general ſubmiſſion to Feb. 10. 
Parliament. Lord North moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to reſtrain the trade and commerce of the provinces 
of Maſſachuſetts Bay, and New-Hampſhire, the Colonies 
of Connecticut and Rhode-Iſland, and Providence Plan- 
tations in North America, to Great Britain, Ireland, and 
the Britiſh iſlands in the Weſt Indies, and to prohibit 
ſuch provinces and Colonies from carrying on any fiſhery 
on the Banks of Newfoundland, or other places therein 
to be mentioned, under certain conditions, and for 2 
limited time. The motion for this bill was ſupported by 
declaring, that as the Americans had refuſed to trade 
with the Mother Country, they ought not to be permit- 
ted to trade with any other. It was known that the 
New-England Colonies carried on a circuitous trade and 
fiſhing, on the Banks of Newfoundland, to a great extent. 
To cut them off from this reſource, they were legiſla- 
tively forbidden to fiſh, or to carry on foreign trade, It 
was preſumed that the wants of a large body of people, 
deprived of employment, would create clamour in favour 
of reconciliation. | 

The Britiſh Miniſter expeQed to excite the ſame tem- 
per in the unemployed New-England men, that Congreſs 
meant to raiſe by the non-1mportation agreement among 
the Britiſh merchants and manufacturers. The motion for 
this bill brought into view the whole of the American 
controverſy, The oppoſers of it ſaid, that its cruelty 
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1775. exceeded the examples of hoſtile rigour with avowed ene- 
— mies; for that in the moſt dangerous wars, the fiſhing craft 


was univerfally ſpated---they deſired the propoſer of the 
bill to recolledt, that he had often ſpoken of the multitude 
of friends he had in thoſe provinces, and that now he 
confounded the innocent with the guilty---friends with 
enemies, and involved his own partiſans in one common 
ruin with his oppoſers. They alledged farther, that the 
bill would operate againſt the people of Great Britain, 
as the people of New-England were in debt to them, and 
had no other means of paying that debt, but through 
the fiſhery, and the circuitous trade dependent on it. It 
was obſerved, that the fiſhermen being cut off from em- 
ployment mult turn ſoldiers, and that therefore while 
they were provoking the Americans to reſiſtance by one 
ſet of acts, they were furniſhing them with the means of 
recruiting an army by another. The favourers of the bill 
denied the charge of ſeverity, alledging that the Coloniſts 
could not complain of any dlſtreſs the bill might bring 
on them, as they not only deſerved it, but had ſet the 
example, that they had entered into unlawful combina- 
tions to ruin the merchants and manufacturers of Great 
Britain. It was ſaid, that if any foreign power had of- 
fered a ſimilar inſult or injury, the whole nation would 
have demanded ſatisfaction. „bey contended that it was 
a bill of humanity and mercy; for, ſaid they, the Colo- 
niſts have incurred all the penalties of rebellion, and 
are liable to the ſevereſt military execution. Inſtead of 
inflicting the extent of what they deſerved, the bill only 
propoſes to bring them to their ſenſes by reſtricting their 
trade, They urged farther, that the meaſure was neceſ- 
fary, for ſaid they, «© the Americans have frequently 
impoſed on us, by threatening to withdraw their trade, 
hoping through mercantile influence to bend the legiſla- 
ture to their demands---that this was the third time they 
had thrown the commerce of Great Britain into a ſtate 
of confuſion. That both Colonies and commerce were 
better loſt than preſerved on ſuch terms.“ They added 
farther, that they muſt either relinquiſh their connection 
with America, or fix it on ſuch a baſis as would prevent 
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a return of theſe evils. They admitted the bill to be 
coercive, but ſaid, That the coercion which put the 
ſpeedieſt end to the diſpute, was eventually the moſt 
merciful,” | 
In the progreſs of the bill, a petition from the mer- 
chants and traders of London, who were intereſted in the 
American commerce, was preſented againſt it. They 
were heard by their agent, Mr. David Barclay, and a va- 
riety of witneſſes were examined before the Houſe, In 
the courſe of their evidence it appeared that in the year 
1764, the four provinces of New-England employed in 
their ſeveral fiſheries no leſs than 45, 8 80 ton of ſhipping, 
and GO men; and that the produce of their fiſheries that 
year in foreign markets amounted to 322,220l. 168. 
ſterling. It alſo appeared that the fiſheries had very 
much increaſed ſince that time—that all the materials 
uſed in them, except ſalt and the timber of which the 
veſſels were built, were purchaſed from Great Britain; 
and that the net proceeds of the whole were remitted 
thither. All this information was diſregarded. After 
much oppoſition in both Houſes, and a proteſt in the 
Houſe of Lords, the bill was, by a great majority, finally 
ratified. So intent was the Miniſtry and Parliament on 
the coercion of the Cologiſts, that every other intereſt 
was ſacrificed to its accompliſhment. They conceived 
the queſtion between the two countries to be ſimply, whe- 
ther they ſhould abandon their claims, and at once give 
up all the advantages ariſing from ſovereignty and com- 
merce, or reſort to violent meaſures for their ſecurity, 
Since the year 1769, when a Secretary of State offi- 
cially diſclaimed all views of an American revenue, little 
mention had been made of that ſubject, but the decided 
majority which voted with the Miniſtry on this occaſion, 
emboldened Lord North once more to preſent it to the 
view of his countrymen ; he, therefore, brought into Par- 
liament a ſcheme which had the double recommendation 
of holding forth the ſemblance of conciliation, and the 
proſpect of an eaſement of Britiſh taxes, by a productive 
revenue from the Colonies. This was a reſolution which 


paſſed on the 2oth of February, 1 
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1775. * Reſolved, That when the Governor, Council, and 
Aſembly, or General Court, or any of his Majeſty's Pro- 


vinces or Colonies in America, ſhall propoſe to make 
proviſion according to the condition, circumſtances, and 
ſituations of ſuch Province or Colony, for contributing 
their proportion for the common defence, (ſuch propor- 
tion to be raiſed under the authority of the General Court 
or General Aſſembly of ſuch Province or Colony, and diſ- 
poſable by Parhament) and ſhall engage to make proviſion 
alſo for the ſupport of the civil government, and the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice in ſuch Province or Colony, it will 
be proper, if ſuch propoſal ſhall be approved by his Ma- 
jeſty and the two Houſes of Parliament, and for ſo long 
as ſuch proviſion ſhall be made accordingly, to forbear, 
in reſpeCt of ſuch Province or Colony, to levy any duty, 
tax, or aſſeſſment, except only ſuch duties as it may be 
expedient to continue to levy or to impole for the regu- 
lation of commerce, the net produce of the duties laſt 
mentioned, to be carried to the account of ſuch Province 
or Colony reſpectiwely. | 

This was introdnced by the Miniſter in a long ſpeech, 
in which he aſſerted, that it would be an infallible 
touchſtone to try the Americans; If, ſaid he, © their 
oppoſition is only founded on the principles which they 
pretend, they muſt agree with this propoſition, but if 
they have deſigns in contemplation different from thoſe 
they avow, their refuſal will convict them of duplicity.“ 
The oppoſitions to the Miniſter's motion originated. 
among thoſe who had ſupported him in previous queſ- 
tions. They objected to the propoſal, that in effect 
it was an acknowledgement of ſomething grievous in 
the idea of taxing America by Parliament, and that it 
was, therefore, a departure from their own principles. 
They contended that it was improper to make conceſſions 
to rebels with arms in their hands, or to enter into any 
meaſures for a ſettlement with the Americans, in which 
they did not, as a preliminary, acknowledge the ſupre- 
macy of Parliament. The Miniſter was likely to be 
deſerted by ſome of his partiſans till others explained the 
conſiſtency of the ſcheme with their former declarations. 


It 
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It was aſked, „ what ſhall Parliament loſe dy acceding 1775. 
gan 


to this reſolution ? Not the right of taxing America, for 
this is moſt expreſsly reſerved. Not the profitable exer- 
ciſe of this right, for it propoſed to enforce the only 
eſſential part of taxation, by compelling the Americans 
to raiſe not only what they, but what we, think reaſo 
nable. We are not going to war for trifles and a vain 
point of honour, but for ſubſtantial revenue.” The Mi- 
niſter farther declared, that he did not expect his propo- 
ſition to be generally reliſhed by the Americans. But, 
ſaid he, if it does no good in the Colonies, it will do 
good here, it will unite the people of England, by hold- 
ing out to them a diſtin object of revenue. He added 
farther, as it tends to unite England, it is likely to diſ- 
unite America, for if only one province accepts the offer, 
their confederacy, which only makes them formidable, 
will be broken. 

The oppoſers of Miniſtry attacked the propoſition with 
the combined forces of wit and argument. They ani- 
madverted on the inconſiſtency of holding forth the ſame 
reſolution as a meaſure of conceſſion, and as an àſſertion 
of authority. They remarked, that hitherto it had been 
conſtantly denied that they had any conteſt about an 
American revenue—that the whole had been a diſpute 
about obedience to trade-laws and the general legiſ- 
lative authority of Parliament, but now Miniſters ſud- 
denly changed their language, and propoſed to intereſt 
the nation—conſole the manufacturers, and animate the 
ſoldiery, by perſuading them that it is not a conteſt for 
empty honour, but for the acquiſition of a ſubſtantial re- 
venue. It was ſaid that the Americans would be as ef- 
fectually taxed, without their conſent, by being compelled 
to pay a groſs ſum, as by an aggregate of ſmall duties to 
the ſame amount ; that this ſcheme of taxation exceed- 
ed in oppreſſion any that the rapacity of mankind had 
hitherto deviſed. In other caſes, a ſpecific ſum was de- 
manded, and the people might reaſonably preſume that the 
remainder was their own ; but here they were wholly in 
the dark as to the extent of the demand. 
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ther they will make any gift, for what purpoſes it 
made, and what ſhall be its amount ; and that it is a high 
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This propoſition, however, for conciliation, though 
illy reliſhed by many of the friends of Miniſtry, was car- 
ried on a diviſion of 274 to 88, On its tranſmiſſion to the 
Colonies, it did not produce the effects of diſunion expect- 


ed from it. It was unanimouſly rejected. The reaſon 


for this cannot be expreſſed better than in the act of Con- 
greſs on that ſubject, which, after the recital of the ſaid 
conciliatory motion, proceeded in the following words, 
«« The Congreſs took the ſaid reſolution into conſide- 
ration, and are thereupon of opinion, 

„That the Colonies of America are entitled to the ſole 
and excluſive privilege of giving and granting their own 
money. That this involves a right of 1 Ay 


breach of this privilege for any body of men, extraneous 
to their conſtitutions, to preſcribe the purpoſes for which 


money ſhall be levied on them, to take to themſelves the 


authority of judging of their conditions, circumſtances, 
and ſituations, and of determining the amount of the con- 
tribution to be levied. 

That as the Colonies poſſeſs a right of appropriating 
their gifts, ſo are they entitled at all times to inquire into 
their application, to ſee that they be not waſted among 
the venal and corrupt for the purpoſe of undermining 
the civil rights of the givers, nor yet be diverted to the 
ſupport of ſtanding armies, inconſiſtent with their free- 
dom and ſubverſive of their quiet. To propoſe, there- 
fore, as this reſolution does, that the monies given by the 
Colonies ſhall be ſubject to the diſpoſal of Parliament 
alone, is to propoſe that they ſhall relinquiſh this right of 
inquiry, and put it in the power of others to render their 
gifts ruinous in proportion as they are liberal. 

That this privilege of giving or of withholding our 
monies, is an important barrier againſt the undue exertion 
of prerogative, which, if left altogether without controul, 
may be exerciſed to our great oppreſſion; and all hiſtory 
thews how efficacious is its interceſlion for redreſs of grie- 
vances, and re-eſtabliſhment of rights, and how improvi- 
dent it would be to part with ſo powerful a mediator. 


We 
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We are of opinion chat che propoſition contained in 1775. 
this reſolution, is unreaſonable and inſidious: un rea- 
ſonable, becauſe, if we declare we accede to it, we declare 
without reſervation, we will purchaſe the favour of Par- 
liament, not knowing at the ſame time at what price they 
will pleaſe to eſtimate their favour ; it is inſidious, be- . 
cauſe individual Colonies, having bid and bidden again, 
till they find the avidity of the ſeller too great for all 
their powers to ſatisfy, are then to return into oppo- 
ſition, divided from their ſiſter Colonies whom the Mi- 
niſter will have previouſly detached by a grant of eaſier 
terms, or by an artful procraſtination of a definitive anſwer. 

That the ſuſpenſion of the exerciſe of their pretended 
power of taxation being expreſsly made commenſurate 
with the continuance of our gifts, theſe muſt be perpetual 
to make that ſo. Whereas no experience has ſhewn that 
a gift of perpetual revenue ſecures a perpetual return of 
duty or of kind diſpoſition. On the contrary, the Par- | 
Hament itſelf, wiſely attentive to this obſervation, are in k: 
the eſtabliſhed practice of granting their ſupplies from ; 
year to year only. | 

Deſirous and determined as we are to conſider, in the 
moſt diſpaſſionate view, every ſeeming advance towards 
a reconciliation made by the Britiſh Parliament, let our 
brethren of Britain refle& what would have been the ſa- h 
crifice to men of free ſpirits, had even fair terms been = | 
proffered, as theſe inſidious propoſals were, with circum- = | 
ſtances of inſult and defiance. A propoſition to give our I! 
money, accompanied with large fleets and armies, ſeems 
addreſſed to our fears rather than to our freedom. With 
what patience would Britons have received articles of 
treaty from any power on earth when borne on the point | 
of a bayonet by military plenipotentiaries ? | 1 

We think the attempt unneceſſary to raiſe upon us, by 1 
force or by threats, our proportional contributions to the 1 
common defence, when all know, and themſelves acknow- 41. 
ledge, we have fully contributed, whenever called npon 1 
to do ſo in the character of freemen. 064 

We are of opinion it is not juſt that the Colonies ſhould | | 


- 
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be required to oblige themſelves to other contributions, 


while Great Britain poſſeſſes a monopoly of their trade. 
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This of itſelf lays them under heavy contribution. To 
demand, therefore, additional aids in the form of a tax, 
is to demand the double of their equal proportion; if we 
are to contribute equally with the other parts of the em- 
pire, let us equally with them enjoy free commerce with 
the whole world. But while the reſtrictions on our trade 
ſhut to us the reſources of wealth, is it juſt we ſhould 
bear all other burthens equally with thoſe ta whom every 
reſource is open? | 
We conceive that the Britiſh Parliament has no right 
to intermeddle with our proviſions for the ſup rt of civil 
government or adminiſtration of juſtice, The .provi- 
viſions we have made are ſuch as pleaſe ourſelves, and 
are agreeable to our own circumſtances: they anſwer 
the ſubſtantial purpoſes of government and of juſtice, and 
other purpoſes than theſe ſhould not be anſwered. We 
do not mean that our people (hall be burthened with op- 
pareſſive taxes, to provide ſinecures for the idle or the 
wicked, under colour of providing for a civil liſt, While 
Parliament purſue their plan of civil government within 
their own juriſdiction, we alſo hope to purſue our's with- 
out moleſtation. | 
We are of opinion the propoſition is altogether unſa- 
tisfactory; becauſe it imports only a ſuſpenſion of the 
mode, not a renunciation of the pretended right to tax 
us: becauſe, too, it does not propoſe to repeal the ſeveral 
acts of Parliament paſſed for the purpoſes of reſtraining 
the trade, and altering the form of government of one 
of our Colonies ; extending the boundaries and changing 
the government of Quebec; enlarging the juriſdiction of 
the courts of admiralty and vice-admiralty ; taking from 
us the rights of a trial by jury of the vicinage, in caſes 
affecting both life and property; tranſporting us into other 
countries to be tried for criminal offences ; exempting by 
mock trial the murderers of Coloniſts from puniſhment ; 
and quartering ſoldiers on us in time of profound peace. 
Nor do they renounce the power of ſuſpending our own 
legiſlatures, and legiſlating for us themſelves in all caſes 
whatſoever. On the contrary, to ſhew they mean no 
diſcontinuance of injury, they paſs acts at the very 
Lia ; tune 
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time of holding out this propoſition for reſtraining the 1775. 
commerce and fiſheries of the provinces of New-England, >—-o 


and for interdicting the trade of other Colonies with all 
foreign nations and with each other. This proves un- 
equivocally that they mean not to relinquiſh the exerciſe 
of indiſcriminate legiſlation over us. 

Upon the whole, this propoſition ſeems to have been 
held up to the world, to deceive it into a belief that there 
was nothing in diſpute between us but the mode of levy. 
ing taxes; and that the Parliament having now been fo 
good as to give up this, the Colonies are unreaſonable if 
not perfectly ſatisfied : whereas, in truth, our adverſaries 
ſtill claim a right of demanding ad libitum, and of tax- 
ing us themſelves to the full amount of their demand, if 
we do comply with it. This leaves us without any 
thing we can call property. But, what is of more im- 
portance, and what in this propoſal they keep out of 
fight, as if no ſuch point was now in conteſt between us, 
they claim a right to alter our charters and eſtabliſh laws, 
and leave us without any fecurity for our lives or liber- 
ties. The propoſition ſeems alſo to have been calculated 
more particularly to lull into fatal ſecurity our well af- 
feed fellow ſubjects on the other ſide the water, till time 
ſhould be given for the operation of thoſe arms, which 
a Britiſh Miniſter pronounced would inſtantaneouſly re- 
duce the “ cowardly” ſons of America to unreferved 
ſubmiſſion, But when the world refle&s how inade- 
quate to juſtice are theſe vaunted terms; when it attends 
to the rapid and bold ſucceſſion of injuries, which, du- 
ring a courſe of eleven years, have been aimed at theſe 
Colonies ; when it reviews the pacific and reſpeQtul ex- 
poſtulations, which, during that whole time, were the 
ſole arms we oppoſed to them; when it obſeryes that our 
complaints were either not heard at all, or were anſwer- 
ed with new and accumulated injuries; when it recollects 
that the Miniſter himſelf on an early occaſion declared, 
„ that he would never treat with America till he had 
brought her to his feet,” and that an avowed partiſan of 
Miniſtry has more lately denounced againſt us the dread- 
ful ſentence, ** delenda {te that this was * 


March 
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in preſence of a Britiſh ſenate, and being unreproved by 
them, muſt be taken to be their own ſentiment, (eſpecially 
as the purpoſe has already in part been carried into 
execution, by their treatment of Boſton and burning of 
Charleſtown ;) when it conſiders the great armaments 
with which they have invaded us, and the circumſtances 
of nm with which theſe have commenced and proſe- 
cuted hoſtilities ; when theſe things, we ſay, are laid to- 
gether and attentively conſidered, can the world be de- 
ceived into an opinion that we are unreaſonable, or can 
it heſitate to believe with us, that nothing but our own 
exertions may defeat the miniſterial ſentence of death or 
abject ſubmiſſion.“ 

Other plans for conciliation with the Colonies, founded 
on principles very different from thoſe which were the 
baſis of Lord North's conciliatory motion, were brought 
forward in the Houſe of Commons, but without receiving 
its approbation. The moſt remarkable of theſe was pro- 
poſed by Mr. Edmund Burke, in a ſpeech, which for 
{trength of argument, extent of information, and ſubli- 
mity of language, would bear a compariſon with the moſt 
finiſhed performance that ancient or modern times have 

roduced. In his introduction to this admirable ſpeech, 
he examined and explained the natural and accidental cir- 
cumſtances of the Colonies, with reſpect to ſituation, 
reſources, number, population, commerce, fiſheries, and 
agriculture, and from theſe conſiderations ſhewed their 
importance. He then inquired.into their unconquerable 
ſpirit of freedom; and he traced it to its original ſources ; 
ſrom theſe circumſtances he inferred the line of policy 
which ſhould be purſued with regard to America—he 
ſhewed that all proper plans of government muſt be 
adapted to the feelings, eſtabliſhed habits, and received 
opinions of the people. On theſe principles he reprobated 
all plans of goyerning the Colonies by force ; and pro- 
poſed as the ground-work of his plan, that the Coloniſts 
ſhould be admitted to an intereſt in the conſtitution. He 
then went into an hiſtorical detail of the manner in which 
Britiſh privileges had been extended to Ireland, Wales, 
and the counties palatine of Cheſter and Durham—the 
| | ſtatz 
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ſtate of confuſion previouſly to that event, and the happy 1975. 


conſequences which followed it. He contended that a 
communication to the members of an intereſt in the con- 
ſtitution, was the great ruling principle of Britiſh govern- 
ment. He therefore — to go back to the old po- 


licy for governing the Colonies. He was for a parliamen- 


tary acknowledgement of the legal competency of the Co- 
lony Aſſemblies for the ſupport of their government in 
peace, and for public aids in time of war—and of the fu- 
tility of parliamentary taxation as a method of ſupply. 
He ſtated that much had been given in the old way of 
colonial grant, that from the year 1748 to 1763, the 
Journals of the Houſe of Commons repeatedly acknow- 
ledged that the Colonies not only gave, but gave to ſati- 
ety ; and that from the time in which parliamentary im- 
poſition had ſuperſeded the free gifts of the provinces, 
there was much diſcontent but little revenue. He there- 
fore moved fix reſolutions affirmatory of theſe facts, and 
grounded on them reſolutions for repealing the acts com- 
plained of by the Americans, truſting to the liberality of 
their future voluntary contributions. This plan of con- 
ciliation, which promiſed immediate peace to the whole 
empire, and a laſting obedience of the Colonies, though 
recommended by the charms of the moſt perſuaſive elo- 


quence, and ſupported by the moſt convincing arguments, 
was by a great majority rejected. | 


Mr. D. Hartley, not diſcouraged by the negative which Mar. 27, 


had been given to Mr, Burke's ſcheme, came forward 
with another for the ſame purpoſe. This propoſed, that 
a letter of requiſition ſhould be ſent to the Colonies by a 
Secretary of State, on a motion from the Houſe for a con- 
tribution to the expences of the whole empire. He meant 
to leave to the provincial aſſemblies the right to judge of 
the expedience of the grant—its amount and application. 
In confidence that the Colonies would give freely when 
called on in this conſtitutional way, he moved to ſuſpend 
the acts complained of by the Americans. This was alſo 
rejected. Another plan, which ſhall be more particularly 
explained, was digeſted in private by Dr. Franklin on the 
part of the Americans, and Dr. Fothergill and Davia 

Barclay 
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1775. Barclay on behalf of the Britiſh Miniſtry. There appear- 
y— eda diſpoſition to concede ſomething conſiderable on both 
fides, but the whole came to nothing, in conſequence of 
an inflexible determination to refuſe a repeal of the act of 
x Parliament for altering the chartered government of Maſ- 
fachuſetts. Dr. Franklin agreed, that the tea deſtroyed 
ſhonld de paid for—the Britiſh Miniſters, that the Boſton 
port act ſhould be repealed ; but the latter contended, 
<< that the late Maſſachuſetts acts being real amendments 
of their conſtitution, muſt for that reafon be continued 
as well as to be a ſtanding example of the power of Par- 
liament.“ On the other hand it was declared by Dr. 
Franklin, „that while the Parliament claimed and exer- 
ciſed a power of internal legiſlation for the Colonies, and 
of altering American conſtitutions at pleaſure, there could 
be no agreement, as that would render the Americans un- 
ſafe in every privilege they enjoyed, and would leave 
them nothing in which they could be ſecure.” 

This obſtinate adherence to ſupport Parliament in a 
power of altering the laws and charters of the provinces, 
| particularly to enforce their late laws for new-modelling 
the chartered conſtitution of Maſſachuſetts, was the fatal 
rock by daſhing on which the empire broke in twain; for 
every other point in diſpute, between the two countries, 

ſeemed ina fair way for an amicable compromiſe, | 
The fifhery bill was ſpeedily followed by another, for 
reſtraining the trade and commerce of the Colonies and 
Provinces of New-Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and South-Carolina: the reaſons aſſigned for this 
were the ſame with thoſe offered for the other. "Theſe 
* had adopted the continental aſſociation. The 
ritiſh Miniſter thought it proper, that as they had vo- 
luntarily interdicted themſelves from trade with Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the Weſt-Indies, they ſhould be re- 
rained from it with all other parts of the world. He 
| contended that the inhabitants of the Colonies might ren- 
| der this act a dead letter, by relinquiſhing their own re- 
| ſolutions, as then they would meet with no reſtraint in 
carrying on trade in its ancient legal channel, It is re- 
markable, that three of the aſſociated Colonies, viz. 5 
York, 
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York, Delaware, and North-Carolina, were omitted in this 1 775. 
reſtraining bill, Whatever might be the view of the Bri -... 


tiſn Miniſtry for this diſcrimination, it was conſidered in 
the Colonies as calculated to promote diſunion among 
them. It is certain, that the Colonies which were ex- 
empted from its operation, might have reaped a golden 
harveſt from the exemption in their favour, had they been 
diſpoſed to avail themſelves of it. But ſuch was the tem- 
per of the times, that a renunciation of immediate advan- 
tage in favour of the public was faſhionable. The ſelfiſh 
pa ſſions which in ſeaſons of peace are too often the cauſe 
of quarrels, were huſhed by the preſſure of common dan- 
ger. The exempted Colonies ſpurned the proffered fa- 
your, and ſubmitted to the reſtraints impoſed on their leſs 
favoured neighbours, ſo as to be equal ſharers of their fate. 
The indulgence granted to Name ook, in being kept out 
of this reſtraining bill, was conſidered by ſome as a pre- 
mium for her ſuperior loyalty. Her Aſſembly had refuſed 
to approve the proceedings of the Congreſs, and had, in 
ſome other inſtances, diſcovered leſs warmth than the 
neighbouring legiſlatures, Much was expeQted from her 
moderation. At the very time the Britiſh Parliament 
was framing the reſtraining acts juſt mentioned, the 
Conſtitutional Aſſembly of New-Y ork petitioned the Bri- 
tiſh Parliament for a redreſs of their grievances. Great 
ſtreſs had been laid on the circumſtance that Congreſs 
was not a legal aſſembly, and the want of conſtitutional 
ſanction had been aſligned as a reaſon for the negle& with 
which their petition had been treated. Much praiſe had 
been laviſhed on the Colony of New-York for its modera- 
tion, and occaſion had been taken from their refuſing to 
approve the proceedings of the Congreſs, to repreſent the 
reſolutions and claims of that body to be more the ebulli- 
tions of incendiaries, than the ſober ſentiments of the 
temperate citizens. It was both unexpected and confound- 
ing to thoſe who ſupported theſe opinions, that the re- 
preſentation and remonſtrance of the very loyal Aſſembly 
of New-York ſtated, ** that an exemption from internal 
taxation, and the excluſive right of providing for their 
own Civil government, and the adminiſtration of juſtice in 
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1775. the Colony, were eſteemed by them as their undoubted and 
» unalienable rights.” | 


A motion being made in the Houſe of Commons for 
bringing up this repreſentation and remonſtrance of the 
Aſſembly of New-York, it was amended on the ſuggeſtion 
of Lord North, by adding, in which the affembly claim 
to themſelves rights derogatory to, and inconſiſtent with 
the legiſlative authority of Parliament, as declared by the 
declaratory act. The queſtion ſo amended, being put, 
it paſſed the negative. The fate of this repreſentation 
extinguiſhed the hopes of thofe moderate perſons, both 
in the parent ſtate of the Colonies, who flattered them- 
ſelves that the diſputes ſubſiſting between the two coun- 
tries might be accommodated by the mediation of the 
Conſtitutional Aſſemblies. Two concluſions were drawn 
from this tranſaction, both of which were unfriendly to 
a reconciliation. The decided language with which the 
loyal Aﬀembly of New-York claimed exemption from 
— taxation, proved to the people of Great 

ritain that the Coloniſts, however they might differ in 
modes of oppoſition, or in degrees of warmth, were, 
nevertheleſs, united in that fundamental principle. The 
rejection of their repreſentation proved, that nothing more 
was to be expected from proceeding in the conſtitutional 
channel of the legal Aſſemblies, than from the new ſyſtem 
of a Continental Congreſs. Solid revenue and unlimitted 
ſupremacy were the objects of Great Britain, and exemp- 
tion from parliamentary taxation, that of the moſt mode- 
rate of the Colonies. So wide were the claims of the two 
countries from each other, that to reconcile them on any 
middle ground ſeemed to be impoſſible. | 
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APPENDIX. No. I. 1775. 
Some ſpecial tranſactions of Dr. Franklin in London, in behalf 
of America. 


HILE the breach between Great Britain and 
the Colonies was daily increaſing, the enligh- 
tened and liberal, who loved peace, and the extenſion 
of human happineſs, ſaw with regret the approaching 
horrors of a civil war, and wiſhed to avert them. With 
theſe views, Dr. Fothergill, Mr. David Barclay, and Dr. 
Franklin, held ſundry conferences in London on Ame- 
rican affairs. The two former were Engliſh gentlemen 
of moſt amiable characters, and highly eſteemed by 
the Britiſh Miniſtry ; the laſt was by birth an American, 
but a citizen of the world, who loved and was beloved by 
all good men. He was alſo agent for ſeveral of the 
Colonies. At one of their conferences held at the houſe 
of Dr. Fothergill on the 4th December, 1774, before 
the proceedings of Congreſs had reached England, a 
paper, drawn up by the laſt at the requeſt of the two firſt, 
was ſubmitted to their joint conſideration ; which, with 
a few additions propoſed and agreed to by common con- 
ſent, was as follows : 

Hints for converſation upon the ſubjects of terms that 
might probably produce a durable union between Britain 
and the Colonies. 

1ſt, The tea deſtroyed to be paid for. 

- 2d. The tea duty act to be repealed, and all the duties 
that have been received upon it to be repaid into the trea- 
ſuries of the ſeveral provinces from which they have been 
collected. - 

zd. The acts of navigation to be all re- enacted in the 
Colonies. 

4th. A naval officer to be appointed by the Crown to 
ſee that theſe acts are obſerved. | 

5th. All the acts reſtraining manufactories in the Co- 
loniſts to be reconſidered. 

6th. All duties ariſing on the acts for regulating trade 
with the Colonies, to be for the public uſe of the reſpec- 
tive Colonies, and paid into their treaſuries. ZE 
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The collectors and cuſtom-houſe officers to be appoint- 
ed by each Governor and not ſent from England. 

5th. In conſideration of the Americans maintaining 
their own peace eſtabliſhment, and the monopoly Britain 
is to have of their commerce, no requiſition is to be made 
from them in time of peace. 

8th. No troops to enter and quarter in any Colony, but 
with the conſent of its legiſlature. | 

gth. In time of war, on requiſition by the King with 
conſent of Parliament, every Colony ſhall raiſe money by 
the following rules in proportion, viz. If Britain on ac- 
count of the war, raiſes three ſhillings in the pound to 
its land tax, then the Colonies to add to their laſt general 
provincial peace tax, a ſum equal to one fourth part 
thereof; and if Britain on the ſame account pays four 
ſhillings in the pound, then the Colonies to add to 
their laſt peace tax, a ſum equal to the half thereof, 
which additional tax is to be granted to higgMajeſty, and 
to be employed in raiſing and paying men for land or ſea 
ſervice, and furniſhing proviſions, tranſports, or for 
ſuch other purpoſes as the King ſhall require and direct; 
and though no Colony may contribute leſs, each may add 
as much by voluntary grant as it ſhall think proper. 

roth. Caſtle William to be reſtored to the province of 
Maſſachuſetts Bay, and no fortreſs to be built by the 
—— in any province, but with the conſent of its legiſ+ 

ature, 

11th. The late Maſſachuſetts and Quebec acts to be 
repealed, and a free government granted to Canada. 

12th. Alljudges to be appointed during good behaviour, 
with equally permanent ſalaries to be paid out of the pro- 
vince revenues by appointment of the Aﬀemblies, or if the 
judges are to be appointed during the pleaſure of the 
Crown, let the ſalaries be during the pleaſure of the Aſ- 
ſemblies as heretofore. | 

13th. Governors to be ſupported by the Aſſemblies of 
each province. | N 

14th. If Britain will give vp her monopoly of the Ame- 
rican commerce, then the aid abovementioned to be given 
in time of peace, as well as in time of war, 

4 15th. The 
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15th. The extenſion of the act of Henry VIII. con- 1775. 
cerning treaſons to the Colonies, to be formally diſown ei 
by Parliament, | 

16th. The American admiralty courts to be reduced to 
the ſame powers they have in England, and the acts eſta · 
bliſhing them to be re- enacted in America, 

17th. All power of internal legiſlation in the Colonies 
to be diſclaimed by Parliament. 

On reading this paper a ſecond time, Dr. Franklin 1 
gave his reaſons at length for each article. Some of his 8 
reaſons were as follow : | 


| 

| 

| 
On the firſt article he obſerved, that when the tea was | if 

| 

| 

| 


deſtroyed at Boſton, Great Britain had a right to repa- 1 
ration, and would certainly have had it on demand, as was 8 
the caſe when injuries were done by mobs in the time of | 
the ſtamp ac, or ſhe might have a right to return an equal 
injury, if ſhe rather choſe to do that; but Great Britain 
could not have a right both to reparation and to return 
an equal injury, much leſs had ſhe a right to return the 
injury ten or twenty fold, as ſhe had done by blocking 
up the port of Boſton. All which extra injury ought 
to be repaired by Great Britain. That therefore if paying 18 
for the tea was agreed to, as an article fit to be propoſed, | 

it was merely from a deſire of peace, and in compliance dl. 
with the opinions of Dr. Fothergill and David Parclay, ex- '' 
preſſed at their firſt meeting; — that this was indiſpenſable, | 
that the dignity of Great Britain required it, and that if 
this was agreed to, every thing elſe would be eaſy. 

On the ſecond, it was obſerved that the tea duty act 
fhould be repealed, as having never anſwered any. good 
purpoſe, as having been the cauſe of the preſent miſchief, 
and never likely to be executed. That the act being con- 
ſidered as unconſtitutional by the Americans, and what 
Parliament had no right to enact, they muſt eonſider all 
the money extorted by it as fo much wrongfully taken, 
and of which therefore reſtitution ought to be made, and 
the rather, as it would furniſh a fund out of which the tea 
deſtroyed would be beſt defrayed. 

On the third and fourth articles it was obſerved; that 
the Americans were frequently. charged with —_— 
: abo- 
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1775. aboliſhing the navigation act, but that in truth thoſe parts 


of it which were of molt importance to Britain, as ten- 

ding to increaſe its naval ſtrength, were as acceptable to the 
Coloniſts as they could be to the inhabitants of the Parent 
State, ſince they wiſhed to employ their own ſhips in pre- 

ference to thoſe of foreigners, and they had no deſire to 
ſee foreign ſhips enter their ports. That it would prevent 
diſputes if they were re-enaQted in the Colonies, as that 
would demonſtrate their conſent to them ; and then, if 
all the duties ariſing on them were to be collected by of- 
ficers appointed and paid in the reſpective governments, 
and the produce paid into their treaſuries, the acts would 
be better and more faithfully executed, and at much leſs 
expence, and a great ſource of miſunderſtanding between 
the two countries removed—that the extenſion of the ad- 
miralty juriſdiction, ſo much complained of, would then 
no longer be neceſſary, 

In ſupport of the 7th article it was obſerved, that if 
every diſtinct part of the King's dominions ſupported its 
own government in time of peace, it was all that could 
Juſtly be required of it. That all the old and confederated 
Colonies had done ſo from their beginning, that their 
taxes for that purpoſe were very conſiderable, that new 
countries had many expences which old ones were free 
from, the work being done to their hand by their an- 
ceſtors, ſuch as making roads and bridges, erecting 
churches, court-houſes, forts, quays, and other public 
buildings, founding ſchools and places of education, hoſ- 
pitals and almſhouſes---that the voluntary ſubſcriptions 
and legal taxes for ſuch purpoſes taken together amount- 
ed to more than was paid by equal eſtates in Great Bri- 
tain ; that it would be beſt not to take money from the 
Americans as a contribution to its public expence in 
time of peace ; firſt, for that juſt ſo much leſs would be got 
from them in commerce ; and ſecondly, that coming into 
the hands of Britiſh Miniſters accuſtomed to prodigality 
of public money, it would be ſquandered and diſſipated 
without anſwering any general good purpoſes. . That on 
the whole it would be beſt for both countries, that no 
aids ſhould be aſked from the Colonies in time of peace, 
that 
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that it would then be their intereſt to grant bountiſully, 3975, 
and exert themſelves in time of war, the ſooner to put 


an end to it. | 

In ſupport of the 8th article it was faid, that if the 
King could bring into any one part of his dominions, 
troops raiſed in any other part of them, without the con- 
ſent of the legiſlature of the part to which they were 
brought, he might bring armies raiſed in America to 
England without the conſent of Parliament. 

The gth article was drawn in compliance with an idea 
of Dr. Fothergill, that the Britiſh Government would pro- 
bably not be ſatisfied with the promiſe of voluntary 
grants in time of war from the American Aſſemblies, of 
which the quantity muſt be uncertain, that therefore it 
would be beſt to proportion them in ſome way to the 
ſhilling in the pound raiſed in England. 

In ſupport of the roth article was urged, the injuſtice 
of ſejzing that fortreſs which had been built at an im- 
menſe charge by the province, for the defence of their 
port againſt national enemies, and turning it into a cita- 
del for awing the town, reſtraining their trade, blocking 
up their port, and depriving them of their privileges. 

hat a great deal had been ſaid of their injuſtice in de- 
ſtroying the tea, but here was a much greater injuſtice 
uncompenſated, that caſtle having coſt the province 
£ + 300, ooo. 

n ſupport of the 11th article it was ſaid, that as the 
Americans had aſſiſted in the conqueſt of Canada, at a 
great expence of blood and treaſure, pow had ſome right 
to be conſidered in the ſettlement of it; that the eſtabliſh- 
ing an arbitrary government on the bank of their ſettle- 
ments would be dangerous to them all ; that as to amend- 
ing the Maſſachuſetts government, though jt might be 
ſhewn that every one of theſe pretended amendments 
were real miſchiefs, yet, that as charters were compacts 
between two parties, the King and the people, no altera- 
tion could be made in them even for the better, but by 
the conſent of both parties ; that the parliamentary claim 
and exerciſe fof power to alter American charters had 
rendered all their conſtitutions uncertain, and ſet them 
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1775. quite afloat ; that by this claim of altering laws and char- 
— ters at will, they deprived the Coloniſts of all rights and 


privileges whatever, but what they ſhould hold at their 
pleaſure; that this was a ſituation they could not be in, 
and muſt riſk life and every thing rather than ſubmit 
to it, 

The 12th article was explained by ſtating the former 
ſituation of the judges in moſt of the Colonies, viz. that 
they were appointed by the Crown and paid by the Aſſem- 
blies; that the appointment being during the pleaſure of 
the Crown, the ſalary had been during the pleaſure of the 
Aſſembly; that when it was urged againſt the Aſſemblies 
that their making judges dependent on them for their 
ſalaries, was aiming at an undue influence over the courts 
of juſtice, the Aſſemblies uſually replied, that making 
them dependent on the Crown for continuance in their 
places, was alſo retaining an undue influence over thoſe 
courts, and that one undue influence was a proper ba- 
lance for another ; but that whenever the Crown would 
conſent to the appointment of judges only during good be- 
haviour, the Aſſemblies would at the ſame time grant their 
ſalaries to be permanent during their continuance in 
office ; that inſtead of agreeing to this equitable offer, the 
Crown now claimed to make the judges in the Colonies 
dependent on its favour for place, as well as ſalary, and 
both to be continued at its pleaſure. This the Colonies 
muſt oppoſe as inequitable, as putting both the weights 
into one of the ſcales of juſtice. 

In favour of the 13th it was urged, that the governors 
ſent to the Colonies were often men of no eſtate or prin- 
ciple, who came merely to make fortunes, and had no na- 
tural regard for the country they were to govern ; that 
to make them quite independent of the people, was to 
make them careleſs of their conduct, and giving a looſe 
to their rapacious and oppreſſive diſpoſitions ; that the 
dependance of the governors on the people for their ſa- 
laries could never operate to the prejudice of the King's 
ſervice, or to the diſadvantage of Britain, ſince each gover- 
nor was bound by a particular ſet of inſtructions which 
he had given ſurety to obſerve, and all the laws he aſſented 

to 
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to were ſubject to be repealed by the Crown; that the 1975. 
payment of the ſalaries by the people was more ſatisfac 


tory to them, and was productive of a good underſtanding 
between governors and governed, and that therefore the 
innovations lately made at Boſton, and New-York ſhould 
be laid aſide, | 

The 14th article was expunged on the repreſentation of 
Dr. Fothergill and David Barclay, that the monopoly of 
the American commerce would never be given up, and 
that the propoſing of it would only give offence, without 
anſwering any good purpoſe. 

The 15th article was readily agreed to. 

The 16th was thought to be of little conſequence, if 
the duties were given to the Colony treaſuries. 

The 17th it was thought could hardly be obtained ; but 
it was ſupported by Dr. Franklin, alledging that without 
it, any compact made with the Americans might be eva- 
ded by acts of the Britiſh, Parliament, reſtraining the inter- 
mediate proceedings which were neceſſary for carrying it 
into effect. | 

This paper of hints was. communicated to Lord Dart, 
mouth by Dr. Fothergill, who alſo ſtated the arguments 
which in converſation had been offered in ſupport of 
them. When objections were made to them, as being 
humiliating to Great Britain, Dr. Fothergill replied, “ that 
ſhe had been unjuſt, and ought to bear the conſequences, 
and alter her conduct - that the pill might be bitter, but it 
would be ſalutary and muſt be ſwallowed ; that ſooner or 
later theſe or ſimilar meaſures muſt be followed, or the 
empire would be divided and ruined,” 

Theſe hints were handed about among Miniſters, and 
conferences were held on them, The reſult was on the 
4th of February 1775 communicated to Dr. Franklin, in 
the preſence of Dr. Fothergill and David Barclay, which, 
as far as concerned the — — articles, was as follows: 

1. The firſt article was approved. 

2. The ſecond agreed to ſo far as related to the tea 
act, but repayment of the duties that had been collected 
was refuſed. 

3. The third not approved, as it implied a deficiency of 
power in the Parliament that made the acts. | 
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4. The fourth approved. 8 

5. The fifth agreed to, but with a reſerve that no 
change prejudicial to Britain was to be expected. 

6. The lixth agreed to, ſo far as related to the appro- 
priation of the duties, but the appointment of the officers 
and their ſalaries to remain as at preſent. 

7. The ſeventh, relating to aids in time of war, agreed 
to. 
8. The eighth, relating to troops, was inadmiſſible. 
9. The ninth could be agreed to with this difference, 
that no proportion ſhould be obſerved with regard to pre- 
ceding taxes, but each Colony ſhould give at pleaſure. 

10. The tenth agreed to as to the reſtitution of Caſtle 
William, but the reſtriction on the Crown in building 
fortreſſes refuſed. 

11. The elventh-refuſed abſolutely, except as to the 
Boſton port bill which would be repealed, and the Que- 
bec act might be ſo far amended, as to reduce that pro- 
vince to its ancient limits. The other MASSACHU- 
SETTS ACTS BEING REAL AMENDMENTS OF 
THEIR CONSTITUTION, MUST FOR THAT 
REASON BE CONTINUED, AS WELL AS TO 
BE A STANDING EXAMPLE OF THE POWER 


OF PARLIAMENT. 


12. The twelfth agreed to, that the judges ſhould be 
appointed during good behaviour, on the Aſſemblies pro- 
viding permanent ſalaries, ſuch as the Crown ſhould ap- 
prove of. 

13. The thirteenth agreed to, provided the Aſſemblies 
make proviſion, as in the preceding article, 

15. The fifteenth agreed to. 

16. The ſixteenth agreed to, ſuppoſing the duties paid 
to the Colony treaſuries. | 

17. The ſeventeenth inadmiſſible, 

At this interview the converſation was ſhortened by Dr. 
Franklin's obſerving, that while the Parliament claimed 
and exerciſed a power of internal legiſlation for the 
Colonies, and of altering American conſtitutions at plea- 
ſure, there could be no agreement, as that would render 
the Americans unſafe in every privilege they enjoyed, 
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and would leave them nothing in which they could be 1775. 


ſecure. It being hinted how neceſſary an agreement 
was for America, ſince it was ſo eaſy for Brita to burn 
all her ſea- port towns, Dr. Franklin replied, “ that the 
chief part of his little property conſiſted of houſes in ſuch 
towns, that they might make bonfires of them whenever 
they pleaſed; that the fear of loſing them would never 
alter his reſolution of reſiſting to the laſt extremity that 
claim of Parliament, and that it behoved Great Britain to 
take care what miſchief ſhe did to America, for that ſooner 
or later ſhe would certainly be obliged to make good all 
damages with intereſt.” | 
On the 16th of February, 1775, the three before- 
mentioned gentlemen met, when a paper was produced 
by David Barclay, entitled, ** A plan which it is believed 
would produce a permanent union between Great Britain 
and her Colonies. This, in the firſt article, propoſed a re- 
peal of the tea act, on payment being made for the tea 
deſtroyed. Dr. Franklin agreed to the firſt part, but 
contended that all the other Maſſachuſetts acts ſhould 
alſo be repealed ; but this was deemed inadmiſſible. Dr. 
Franklin declared, that the people of Maſſachuſetts would 
ſuffer all the hazards and miſchiefs of war, rather than 
admit the alteration of their charters and laws by Par- 
liament. He was for ſecuring the unity of the empire, 
by recognizing the ſanctity of charters, and by leaving 
the provinces to queen themſelves in their internal 
concerns, but the Britiſh Miniſtry could not brook the 
idea of relinquiſhing their claim to internal legiſlation 
for the Colonies, and eſpecially to alter and amend their 
charters. The firſt was for communicating the vital 
principles of liberty to the provinces, but the latter, 
though diſpoſed to redreſs a few of their exiſting grie- 
vances, would by no means conſent to a repeal of the late 
act of Parliament for altering the chartered government 
of Maſſachuſetts, and leaſt of all to renounce all claim to 
future amendments of charters, or of internal legiſlation 
for the Colonies, 
Dr, Franklin laboured hard to prevent the breach 
from becoming irreparable, and candidly ſtated the out- 
Ab lines 
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1775: lines of a compact which he ſuppoſed would procure a 
durable union of the two countries, but his well meant 


endeavor proved abortive, and in the mean-time he 
was abuſed as the fomenter of thoſe diſturbances which 
he was anxiouſly endeavouring to prevent. That the 
Miniſtry might have ſome opening to raw upon, and 
ſome ſalvo for their perſonal honour, he was difpoſed to 
engage, that pecuniary compenſation ſhould be made for 
the tea deſtroyed, but he would not give up eſſential li- 
berty, for the purpoſe of procuring tempor rg? & 
Finding the Miniſtry bent on war, unleſs the Coloni 8 
would conſent to hold their rights, liberties, and char- 
ters, at the diſcretion a Britifh Parliament, and well 
knowing that his countrymen would hazard every thing, 
rather than conſent to terms ſo degrading as well as incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitution, he quitted 
Great Britain in March 1775, and returned to Philadel- 

hia. Dr. Fothergill, his worthy coadjutor in the great 
buſineſs of peace, wrote to him on the evening before he 


left London. That whatever ſpecious pretences were 


offered, they were all hollow, and that to get a larger 
field on which to fatten a herd of worthleſs paraſites, 
was all that was intended.” With this conviction, foun- 
ded on perſonal obſervations, as well as the teſtimony of 
his eſteemed friend, who, in the courſe of his daily viſits 
among the great, in the practice of his profeſſion, had an 


opportunity of knowing their undiſguiſed ſentiments, 


Dr. Franklin joined his countrymen, and exerted his 
t abilities in conducting them through a war he had 
in vain laboured to prevent. 


C HAP. VI. 


Con ſegquences in America, reſulting from ibe preceding 
Tranſactions of Parliament; and of the Commencement 
of Heſtilities, | 


HE year 1774 terminated in America with an ex- 
pectation that a few months would bring them a re- 
dreſs of their grievances; but the probability of that event 


daily 
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daily diminiſhed. The Coloniſts had indulged themſelves 1775. 


in an expectation that the people of Great Britain, 
from a conſideration of the dangers and difficulties of a 
war with the Colonies, would in their election have 
preferred thoſe who were friends to peace and a recon- 
ciliation; but when they were convinced of the fallacy 
of theſe hopes, they turned their attention to the means 
of ſelf-defence. It had been the reſolution of many never 
to ſubmit to the operation of the late acts of Parlia- 
ment. Their number daily increaſed, and in the ſame 
proportion that Great Britain determined to enforce, did 
they determine to oppoſe. Intelligence of the rejection 
of Lord Chatham's bill, of the addreſs of both Houſes of 
Parliament to the King on the gth of February, and of the 
fiſhery bill, all arrived among the Coloniſts about the ſame 
time, and diminiſhed what remained of their firſt hopes 
of a ſpeedy accommodation. The fiſhery bill excited a 
variety of emotions. The obvious tendency of it was 
to ſtarve thouſands. The ſeverity of it did not ſtrike 
an Engliſhman, for he viewed it as a merited correction 
for great provincial offences; but it appeared in the 
blackeſt colours to an American, who felt no conſciouſ- 
neſs of guilt, and who fancied that Heaven approved his 
zeal in defence of liberty. It alienated the affections of 
the Coloniſts, and produced in the breaſts of thouſands a 
hatred of Great Britain. 

The penal acts of Parliament in 1774 were all levelled 
againſt Maſſachuſetts, but the fiſhery bill extended to 
New-Hampſhire, Connecticut, and Rhode-Iſland. The 
reaſons aſſigned for this by Lord North were, that they 
had aided and abetted their offending neighbours, and 
were ſo near to them, that the intentions of Parliament 
would be fruſtrated, unleſs they were in like manner com- 
prehended in the propoſed reſtraints. The extenſion of 
this penal ſtatute to three additional provinces, operated 
powerfully in favour of union, and convinced the moſt 
moderate, of the increaſing neceſſity for all the provinces 
to make a common cauſe of their oppoſition, Whatever 
might be the deſigns of Parliament, their acts had a natu- 
ral tendency to enlarge the demands of the Americans, 
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1775. and to cement their confederacy, by firm principles of 
union. At firſt they only claimed exemption from in- 


of 3d. per poun 
f Boſton to throw 340 cheſts of it into the ocean. 


ternal taxation, but by the combination of the Eaſt India 
Company and the Britiſh Miniſtry, an external tax was 
made to anſwer all the purpoſes of a direct internal tax. 
They therefore, in — — with their own principles, 
were conſtrained to deny the right of taxing in any form 
for a ſupply. Nothing could more contribute to make 
the Coloniſts deny the parliamentary claim of internal 
legiſlation, than the manner in which it was exerciſed, in 
depriving them of their charters, and paſling an act rela- 
tive to trials, which promiſed indemnity to murderers. 
This convinced them that an oppoſition to ſo injurious a 
claim was eſſentially neceſſary to their ſecurity. But they 
ſtill admitted the power of Parliament to bind their 
trade. This was conceded by Congreſs but a few months 
before an act paſſed that they ſhould have no foreign 
trade, nor be allowed to fiſh on their own coaſts. The 
Britiſh Miniſtry by their ſucceſſive acts impelled the Co- 
loniſts to believe, that while the Mother Country retained 
any authority over them, that authority would, in ſome 
ſhape or other, be exerted ſo as to anſwer all the purpoſes 
of a power to tax, While Great Britain ſtretched that 
portion of controlling ſupremacy which the Coloniſts were 
diſpoſed to allow her, to ſuch an extent as covered op- 
preſſion equally grievous with that which they would not 
allow, the way was faſt opening for a total renuncia- 
tion of her ſovereignty. The coercive meaſures adopted 
by the Parent State produced a diſpoſition in the Colo- 
nies to extend their claims, and the extenſion of their 
claims produced an increaſing diſpoſition in Great Bri- 
tain to coerce them {till more. The jealouſy of liberty 
on one fide, and the deſire of ſupremacy on the other, 
were reciprocally cauſe and effect; and urged both parties, 
the one to riſe in her demands, and the other to en- 
force ſubmiſſion. In the conteſt between Great Britain 
and her Colonies, there had been a fatal progreſſion from 
ſmall to greater yours of diſſention. The trifling tax 

on tea, rouſed the jealous inhabitants 
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This provoked the Britiſh Parliament to ſhiit up their 1775 i, 
port, and to new-model their charter. Statutes fo un- ; 
con(titutional and alarming excited a combination in | 
twelve of the Colonies, to ſtop all trade with Great Bri- | 
tain, Ireland, and the Weſt-Indies. Their combination 
gave birth to the reſtraining acts of Parliament, by which 
nine of the Colonies were interdicted all other trade but 
that from which they had voluntarily excluded them- 
ſelves ; and four of theſe nine were farther devoted to 
famine, by being forbidden to fiſh on their coaſts. Each 
new reſolution on the one ſide, and new act on the ether, 
reciprocally gave birth to ſomething from the oppoſite 
party, that was more irritating or oppreſſive, than what 
had preceded, 

The beginning of ſtrife between the Parent State and 
her Colonies was like the letting out of waters. From 
inconſiderable cauſes love was changed into ſuſpicion that 
gradually ripened into ill will, and ſoon ended in hoſ- 
tility. Aus roms policy, and reciprocal intereſt, urged 
the expediency of conceſſion ; but pride, falſe honour, 
and miſconceived dignity, drew in an oppoſite direction. 
Undecided claims and doubtful rights, which under the 
influence of wiſdom and humility might have been eaſily 
compromiſed, imperceptibly widened into an irreconcile- 
able breach. Hatred at length took the place of kind af- 
fections, and the calamities of war were ſubſtituted in lieu 
of the benefits of commerce. 

From the year 1768, in which a military force had 
been ſtationed in Boſton, there was a conſtant ſucceſſion 
of inſulting words, looks, and geſtures. The inhabitants 
were exaſperated againſt the ſoldiers, and they againſt 
the inhabitants. The former looked on the latter as 
the inſtruments of tyranny, and the latter on the for- 
mer as ſeditious rioters, or fraudulent ſmugglers. In 
this irritable ſtate, every incident, however trifling, 
made a ſenſible imprefſion. The citizens apprehended 
conſtant danger from an armed force, in whoſe power 
they were; the ſoldiers, on the other hand, conſidered 
themſelves as in the midſt of enemies, and expoſed to 
attacks from within and from without. In proportion 
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1775+ as the breach between Great Britain and her Colonies 
—— widened, the diſtruſt and animoſity between the people 
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and the army increaſed. From the latter end of 1774, 
hoſtile appearances daily threatened that the flames of 
war would be kindled from the colliſion of ſuch inflam- 
mable materials. Whatſoever was done by either 

by way of precaution, for the purpoſes of ſelf-defence, 
was conſtrued by the other as-preparatory to an intend- 
ed attack. Each diſclaimed all intentions of commen- 
cing hoſtilities, but reciprocally manifeſted ſuſpicion of 
the other's ſincerity. As far as was praQticable without 
an open rupture, the plans of the one were reſpectively 
thwarted by the other. From my appearance it became 
daily more evident that arms muſt ultimately decide the 


conteſt. To ſuffer an army that was ſoon expected to 
be an enemy, quietly to fortify themſelves, when the in- 


habitants were both able and willing to cut them off, ap- 
peared to ſome warm ſpirits the height of folly ; but the 


prudence and moderation of others, and eſpecially the 


vice and recommendation of Congreſs, reſtrained their 
impetuoſity. It was a fortunate circumſtance for the 
Colonies that the royal army was poſted in New-England. 
The people of that northern country have their paſſions 
more under the command of reaſon and intereſt, than 
in the ſouthern latitudes, where a warmer ſun excites a 


greater degree of iraſcibility. One raſh offenſive action 


againſt the royal forces at this early period, though 
ſucceſsful, might have done great miſchief to the cauſe 
of America. It would have loſt them European friends, 
and weakened the diſpoſition of the other Colonies to aſſiſt 
them, The patient and the politic New-England men, 
fully ſenſible of their ſituation, ſubmitted to many inſults, 
and bridled their reſentment. In civil wars or revolu- 
tions, it is a matter of much conſequence who ſtrikes 
the firſt blow. The compaſſion of the world is in favour 
of the attacked, and the diſpleaſure of good men on 
thoſe who are the firſt to imbrue their hands in human 
blood. For the ſpace of nine months after the arrival 
of General Gage, the behaviour of the people of Boſton 
is particularly worthy of imitation, by thoſe who wiſh to 

I overturn 
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overturn eſtabliſned governments. They conducted their 1775. 
oppoſition with exquiſite addreſs. They avoided every —v——= 
kind of outrage and violence, preſerved peace and good 
order among themſelves, ſucceſsfully engaged the other 
Colonies to make a common cauſe with them, and coun- 
teracted General Gage ſo effectually as to prevent his do- 
ing any thing for his royal maſter, while by patience and 
moderation they ſkreened themſelves from cenſure, 
Though reſolved to bear as long as prudence and policy 
dictated, they were all the time preparing for the laſt ex- 
tremity. They were furniſhing themſelves with arms and 
ammunition, and training their militia. 

Proviſions were alſo collected and ſtored in different 
places, particularly at Concord, about 20 miles from Boſ- 
ton. General Gage, though zealous for his royal maſ- 
ter's intereſt, diſcovered a prevailing deſire after a peace- 
able accommodation. He wiſhed to prevent hoſtilities 
by depriving the inhabitants of the means neceſſary for 
carrying them on. Wich this view he determined to 
deſtroy the ſtores which he knew were collected for the 
ſupport of a provincial army, Wiſhing to accompliſh 
this without bloodſhed, he took every precaution to effect 
it by ſurpriſe, and without alarming the country. At 
eleven o'clock at night Boo grenadiers and light infantry, April 13, 
the flower of the royal army, embarked at the Common, 
landed at Phipps's farm, and marched for Concord, un- 
der the command of Lieutenant-colonel Smith. Neither 
the ſecrecy with which this expedition was planned, the 
privacy with which the troops marched out, nor an order 
that no one inhabitant ſhould leave Boſton, were ſufficient 
to prevent intelligence from being ſent to the country 
militia, of what was going on. Aboyt two in the morn- 
ing 130 of the Lexington militia had afſembled to oppoſe 
them, but the air being chilly and intelligence reſpecting 
the regulars uncertain, they were diſmiſſed, with orders 
to appear again at beat of drum. They collected a ſecond 
time to the number of 70, between four and five o'clock in 
the morning, and the Britiſh regulars ſoon after made 
their appearance, Major Pitcairn, who led the advancd 
corps, rode up to them and called out, ** Diſperſe, __ 
| rebels; 
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1775: rebels; throw down your arms and diſperſe.” They ſill 
continued in a body, on which he advanced nearer—diſ- 


charged his piſtol—and ordered his - ſoldiers to fire. 
This was done with a huzza. A diſperſion of the mi- 
litia was the conſequence, but the firing of the regulars 
was nevertheleſs continued. Individuals finding they 
were fired upon, though diſperſing, returned the fire. 
Three or four of the militia were killed on the green; 
x few more were ſhot after they had begun to diſperſe. 
The royal detachment proceeded on to Concord, and ex- 
ecuted their commiſſion. They diſabled two 24 poun- 
ders—threw 5oolb. of ball into rivers and wells, and 
broke in pieces about 60 barrels of flour. Mr, John But- 
terick of Concord, major of a minute regiment, not know- 
ing what had palled at Lexington, ordered his men not 
to give the firſt fire, that they might not be the aggreſſors. 
Upon his approaching near the regulars, they fired, and 
killed Captain Iſaac Davis, and one private of the provin- 
cial minute men. The fire was returned, and a ſkirmiſh 
enſued, The King's troops having done their buſineſs, be- 
gan their retreat towards Boſton, This was conducted 
with expedition, for the adjacent inhabitants had aſſem- 
bled in arms, and began to attack them in every direction. 
In their return to Lexington they were exceedingly an- 
noyed, both by thoſe who preſſed on their rear, and others, 
who pouring in on all ſides, fired from behind ſtone 
walls, and ſuch like coverts, which ſupplied the place of 
lines and redoubts, At Lexington the regulars were 
joined by a detachment of goo men, under Lord Piercy, 
which had been ſent out by General Gage to ſupport Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Smith. This reinforcement having two 
pieces of cannon awed the provincials, and kept them at 
a greater diſtance, but they continued a conſtant, though 
irregular and ſcattering fire, which did great execution. 
The cloſe firing from behind the walls by good markſmen, 
put the regular troops in ne ſmall confuſion, but they 
nevertheleſs kept up a briſk retreating fire on the militia 
and minute men. A little after ſunſet the regulars reach- 
ed Bunker's Hill, worn down with exceſſive fatigue, hav- 
ing marched that day between thirty and forty miles, On 
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the next day they croſſed Charleſtown ferry, and returned 1575. | 
to Boſton. | — | 

There never were more than 400 provincials engaged 
at one time, and often not ſo many ; as ſome tired and 
gave out, others came up and took their places. There 
was ſcarcely any diſcipline obſerved among them : officers 
and privates fired when they were ready, and ſaw a royal 
uniform, without waiting for the word of command. Their 
knowledge of the country enabled them to gain oppor- 
tunities by croſſing fields and fences, and to act as flank- 
ing parties againſt the King's troops who kept to the main 
road, 

The regulars had 65 killed, 180 wounded, and 28 | 
made priſoners. Of the provincials 50 were killed, and | q 
38 wounded and miſſing. | 

As arms were to decide the controverſy, it was fortu- 
nate for the Americans that the firſt blood was drawn in 
New-England. The inhabitants of that country are ſo | 
connected with each other by deſcent, manners, religion, Nl 
politics, and a general equality, that the killing of a ſingle 

individual intereſted the whole, and made them conſider 
it as a common a cauſe, The blood of thoſe who were 
killed at Lexington and Concord proved the firm cement 
of an extenſive union. | 

To prevent the people within Boſton from co-operat- April 22. | 
ing with their countrymen without in caſe of an affault, 
which was now daily expected, General Gage agreed with 
a committee of the town, that upon the inhabitants lodg- 
ing their arms in Faneuil-hall, or any other convenient 
place, under the care of the ſelect men, all ſuch inhabi- 
tants as were inclined, might depart from the town, with 
their families and effects. In five days after the ratifica- 
tion of this agreement, the inhabitants had lodged 1778 
fire arms, 634 piſtols, 273 bayonets, and 38 blunder- 
buſſes. The agreement was well obſerved in the begin- 
ning, but after a ſhort time obſtructions were thrown in 
the way of its final completion, on the plea that perſons 
who went from Boſton to bring in the goods of thoſe 
who choſe to continue within the town, were not proper- 
ly treated. Congreſs remonſtrated on the infraction — 
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1775+ the agreement, but without effect. The General; on a 


— farther conſideration of the conſequences of moving the 


whigs out of Boſton, evaded it in a manner not conſiſ- 
tent with good faith. He was in ſome meaſure compelled 
to adopt this diſhonourable meaſure, from the clamour of 
the tories, who alledged, that none but. enemies to the 
Britiſh government were diſpoſed to remove, and that 
when they were all ſafe with their families and effects, 
the town would be ſet on fire. To prevent the provin- 
cials from obtaining ſupplies which they much wanted, 
2 quibble was made on the meaning of the word effects, 
which was conſtrued by the General as not including 
merchandize. By this conſtruction, unwarranted by every 
rule of genuine interpretation, many who quitted the 
town were deprived of their uſual reſources for a ſupport. 
Paſſports were not univerſally refuſed, but were given 
out very flowly, and the buſineſs was fo conducted that 
families were divided, —wives were ſeparated from their 
huſbands, children from their parents, and the aged and 
infirm from their relations and friends. The General 
diſcovered a diſinclination to part with the women and, 
children, thinking that, on their account, the provincials 
would be reſtrained from making an aſſault on the town. 
The ſelect- men gave repeated aſſurances that the inhabi- 


tants had delivered up their arms, but as a cover for vio- 


lating the agreement, General Gage iſſued a proclamation, 
in which he aſſerted that he had full proof to the contra- 

A few might have ſecreted ſome favourite arms, but 
nearly all the training arms were delivered up. On this 
flimſy pretence the General ſacrificed his honour, to policy 
and the clamours of the tories. Contrary to good faith 


he detained many, though fairly entitled by agreement 


to go out, and when he admitted the departure of others 
— not allow them to move their families and ef- 

ects. | 
The Provincial Congreſs of Maſſachuſetts, which was 
in ſeſſion at the time of the Lexington battle, diſpatched 
an account of it to Great Britain, accompanied with 
many depoſitions, to prove that the Britiſh troops were 
the aggreſſors. They alſo made an addreſs to the inha- 
bitants 
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bitants of Great Britain, in which, after complaining of 1775. 
their ſufferings, they ſay, ** theſe have not yet detached 


us from our royal Sovereign ; we profeſs to be his loyal 
and dutiful ſubjects, and though hardly dealt with, as we 
have been, are ſtill ready with our lives and fortunes, to 
defend his perſon,crown, and dignity ; nevertheleſs, to the 
; perſecution and tyranny of his evil Miniſtry, we will not 
tamely ſubmit, Appealing to Heaven for the juſtice of 
our cauſe, we determine to die or be free.” From the 
commencement of hoſtilities, the diſpute between Great 
Britain and the Colonies took a new direction. 
Intelligence that the Britiſh troops had marched out 
of Boſton into the country on ſome hoſtile purpoſe, be- 
ing forwarded by expreſſes from one committee to ano- 
ther, great bodies of the militia, not only from Maſſa- 
chuſetts but the adjacent Colonies, graſped their arms 
and marched to oppoſe them. The Colonies were in 
ſuch a ſtate of irritability, that the leaſt ſhock in any part 
was, by a powerful and ſympathetic affection, inſtanta- 
neouſly felt throughout the whole. The Americans who 
fell were revered by their countrymen, as martyrs who 
had died in the cauſe of liberty. Reſentment againſt the 
Britiſh burned more ſtrongly than ever. Martial 
took poſſeſſion of the breaſts of thouſands. Combina- 
tions were formed and affociations ſubſcribed, binding 
the inhabitants to one another by the ſacred ties of 
honour, religion, and love of country, to do whatever 
their public bodies directed for the preſervation of their 
liberties. Hitherto the Americans had no regular army. 
From principles of policy they cautiouſly avoided that 
meaſure, leſt they might ſubjeC themſelves to the charge 
of being aggreſſors. All their military regulations were 
carried on by their militia, and under the old eſtabliſhed 
laws of the land. For the defence of the Colonies, the 
inhabitants had been, from their early years, enrolled in 
companies, and taught the uſe of arms. The laws for 
this purpoſe had never been better obſerved than for 
ſome months previous to the Lexington battle. Theſe 
military arrangements, which had been previouſly adopted 
for defending the Colonies from hoſtile French _ In- 
ians, 
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1775. dians, were on this occaſion turned againſt the troops 
of the Parent State. Forts, magazines, and arſenals, 


by the conſtitution of the country, were in the keep- 
ing of his Majeſty, Immediately after the Lexington 
battle. theſe were for the moſt part taken poſſeſſion 
of throughout the Colonies, by parties of the provincial 
militia, Ticonderoga, in which was a ſmall royal gar- 
riſon, was ſurpriſed and taken by adventurers from dif- 
ferent ſtates, Public money which had been collected in con- 
ſequence of previous grants, was alſo ſeized for common 
ſervices. Before the commencement of hoſtilities theſe 
meaſures would have been condemned by the mode ate 
even among the Americans, but that event juſtified a 
bolder line of oppoſition than had been adopted. Sundry 
citizens having been put to death by Britiſh troops, ſelf- 
preſervation dictated meaſures which, if adopted under 
other circumſtances, would have diſunited the Coloniſts. 
One of the moſt important of this kind was the raiſing 
an army. Men of warm tempers, whoſe courage ex- 


ceeded their prudence, had for months urged the neceſ- 


ſity of raiſing troops; but they were reſtrained by the 
more moderate, who wiſhed that the Colonies might avoid 
extremities, or at leaſt that they might not lead in bringing 
them on. The Provincial Congreſs of Maſſachuſetts being 
in ſeſſion at the time the battle of Lexington was fought, 
voted that «© an army of Zo, oo men be immediately 
raiſed, that 13,600 be of their own province, and that 
a letter and delegate be ſent to the ſeveral Colonies of 
New-Hampſhire, Connecticut, and Rhode-Iſland. In 
conſequence of this vote, the buſineſs of recruiting was 
begun, and in a ſhort time a provincial army was paraded 
in the vicinity of Boſton, which, though far below what 
had been voted by the Provincial Congreſs, was much ſu- 
perior in numbers to the royal army. The command of 
this force was given to General Ward, 

Had the Britiſh troops confined themſelves to Boſton, 
as before the 18th of April, the aſſembling an Ame- 
rican army, though only for the purpoſe of obſervation 
and defence, would have appeared in the nature of a 
challenge, and would have made many leſs willing to ſup- 
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ort the people of Maſſachuſetts, but after the Pritiſh 
had commenced hoſtilities the ſame meaſure was adopted, 
without ſubjecting the authors of it to cenſure, and with- 
out giving offence or hazarding the union. The Lexing- 
ton battle not only furniſhed the Americans with a juſti- 
fying apology for railing an army, but inſpired them with 
ideas of their own proweſs. Amidſt the moſt animated 
declarations of ſacrificing fortune, and riſquing life itſelf 
for the ſecurity of American rights, a ſecret ſigh would 
frequently eſcape from the breaſts of her moſt determined 
friends, for fear that they could not ſtand before the bra- 
very and diſcipline of Britith troops. Hoary ſages would 
ſhake their heads and ſay, “ Your cauſe is good and 
{ wiſh you ſucceſs, but I fear that your undiſciplined 
valour mult be overcome in the unequal conteſt. After 
a few thouſands of you have fallen, the Provinces mult 
ultimately bow to that power which has ſo repeatedly 
humbled France and Spain.“ So confident were the 
Britiſh of their ſuperiority in arms, that they ſeemed de- 
ſirous that the conteſt might be brought to a military de- 
ciſion. Some of the diſtinguiſhed ſpeakers in Parliament 
had publicly aſſerted that the natives of America had no- 
thing of the ſoldier in them, and that they were in no 
reſpect qualified to face a Britiſh army. European phi- 
loſophers had publiſhed theories, ſetting forth that not 
only vegetables and beaſts, but that even men degenerated 
in the weſtern hemiſphere. Departing from the ſpirit of 
true philoſophy, they overlooked the ſtate of ſociety in a 
new world, and charged a comparative inferiority on 
every production that was American. The Coloniſts 
themſelves had imbibed opinions from their forefathers, 
that no people on earth were equal to thoſe with whom 
they were about to contend. Impreſſed with high ideas 
of Britiſh ſuperiority, and diffident of themſelves, their 
beſt informed citizens, though willing to run all riſques, 
ſeared the conſequence of an appeal to arms. The ſuc- 
ceſs that attended their firſt military enterprize in ſome 
degree baniſhed theſe ſuggeſtions. Perhaps in no ſubſe- 
quent battle did the Americans appear to greater advan- 
tage than in their firſt eſſay at Lexington. It is almoſt 
Vor. I. O without 
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1775. without parallel in military hiſtory, for the yeomanry of 
— the country to come forward in a ſingle disjointed man- 


ner, without order, and for the moſt part without officers, 
and by an irregular fire to put to flight troops equal in diſ- 
cipline to any in the world. In oppoſition to the bold aſ- 
ſertions of ſome, and the deſponding fears of others, ex- 

erience proved that Americans might effeQually reſiſt 
Britiſh troops. The diffident grew bold in their coun- 
try's cauſe, and indulged in cheerful hopes that Heaven 
would finally crown their labours with ſucceſs. 

Soon after the Lexington battle, and in conſequence 
of that event, not only the arms, ammunition, forts, and 
fortifications, in the were ſecured for the uſe of 
the provincials, but regular forces were raiſed, and money 
ſtruck for their ſupport. Theſe military arrangements 
were not confined to the New-England ſtates, but were 
general throughout the Colonies. The determination 
of the King and Parliament to enforce ſubmiſſion to 
their acts, and the news of the Lexington battle, came to 
the diſtant provinces nearly about the ſame time. It was 
ſuppoſed by many that the latter was in conſequence of 
the former, and that General Gage had recent orders to 
proceed immediately to ſubdue the refractory Coloniſts. 

From a variety of circumſtances the Americans had 
good reaſon to conclude that hoſtilities would ſoon be 
carried on vigoroully in Maſſachuſetts, and alſo to appre- 
hend that, ſooner or later, each province would be the 
theatre of war. The more ſpeedily, therefore, ſaid they, 
we are prepared for that event, the better chance we have 
for defending ourſelves.” Previous to this period, or 
rather to the 19th of April 1775, the diſpute had been 
carried on by the pen, or at moſt by aſſociations and le- 
giſlative acts; but from this time forward it was con- 
ducted by the ſword, The criſis was arrived when the 
Colonies had no alternative, but either to ſubmit to the 
mercy, or to reſiſt the power of Great Britain. An un- 
conquerable love of liberty could not brook the idea of 
ſubmiſſion, while reaſon, more temperate in her deciſions, 
ſuggeſted to the people their inſufficiency to make effec- 
tual oppoſition. They were fully apprized of the power 
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of Britain they knew that her fleets covered the ocean, 
and that her flag had waved in triumph through the four 
quarters of the globe; but the animated language of the 
time was, It is better to die freemen than to live ſlaves.“ 
Though the juſtice of their cauſe, and the inſpiration of 
liberty gave, in the opinion of diſintereſted judges, a ſupe- 
riority to the writings of Americans, yet in the latter 
mode of conducting their oppoſition, the candid among 
themſelves acknowledged an inferiority. Their form of 
government was deficient in that deciſion, diſpatch, and 
coercion, which are neceſſary in military operations, 
Europeans, from their being generally unacquainted 
with fire arms, are leſs eaſily taught the uſe of them than 
Americans, who are from their youth familiar with theſe 
inſtruments of war ; yet on other accounts they are more 
ſuſceptible of military habits. The proportion of ne- 
ceſſitous men in the new world is ſmall to that in the old. 
To procure ſubſiſtence is a powerful motive with an 
European to enliſt, and the proſpe& of loſing it makes 
him afraid to neglect his duty; but theſe incitements to 
the punctual diſcharge of military ſervices are wanting 
in America. In old countries the diſtinction of ranks 
and the ſubmiſſion of inferiors to ſuperiors, generally 
takes place, but in the new world an extreme ſenſe of li- 
berty and equality indiſpoſes to that implicit obedience 
which is the ſoul of an army. The ſame cauſes which 
nurtured a ſpirit of independence in the Colonies, were 
hoſtile to their military arrangements. It was not only 
from the different ſtate of ſociety in the two countries, 
but from a variety of local cauſes, that the Americans 
were not able to contend in arms, on equal terms, with 
their Parent State. From the firſt ſettlement of the Bri- 
tiſh Colonies, agriculture and commerce, but eſpecially 
the former, had been the favourite purſuits of their inha- 
bitants. War was a buſineſs abhorrent from their uſual 
habits of life. "They had never engaged in it from their 
own motion, nor 1n any other mode than as appendages to 
Britiſh troops, and under Britiſh eſtabliſhments. By theſe 
means the military ſpirit of the Coloniſts had no oppor- 
tunity of expanding itſelf. At the commencement of 
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1775- hoſtilities, the Britiſh troops poſſeſſed a knowledge of the 
—— ſcience and diſcipline of war, which could be acquired 


only by a long ſeries of application and ſubſtantial eſta- 
bliſhments. Their equipments, their artillery, and every 
other part of their apparatus for war approached perfection. 
To theſe important circumſtances was added a high na- 
tional ſpirit of pride, which had been greatly augmented by 
their ſucceſles in their laſt conteſt with France and Spain. 
On the other hand the Americans were undiſciplined, 


without experienced officers, and without the ſhadow of 


military eſtabliſhments. In the wars which had been 
previouſly carried on, in or near the Colonies, the provin- 
cials had been, by their reſpective legiſlatures, frequently 
added to the Britith troops, but the pride of the latter 
would not conſider the former, who were without unifor- 
mity of dreſs, or the pertneſs of military airs, to be their 
equals. The provincial troops were, therefore, for the 
moſt part aſſigned to ſervices which, though laborious, 
were not honourable. 

'The ignorance of Britiſh generals commanding in the 
woods of America, ſometimes involved them in difficulties 
from which they had been more than once relieved by 
the ſuperior local knowledge of the colonial troops. 
Theſe ſervices were ſoon forgotten, and the moment the 
troops who performed them could be ſpared, they were 
diſbanded. Such like obſtacles had hitherto depreſſed 
military talents in America, but they were now overcome 
by the ardor of the people. 

In the year 1775, a martial ſpirit pervaded all ranks of 
men in the Colonies. They believed their liberties to be 
in danger, and were generally diſpoſed to riſque their 
lives for their eſtabliſhment. Their ignorance of the mi- 
litary art prevented their weighing the chances of war 
with that exactneſs of calculation which, if indulged, 
might have damped their hopes. They conceived that 
there was little more to do than fight manfully for their 
country. They conſoled themſelves with the idea, that 
though their firſt attempt might be unſucceſsful, their 
numbers would admit of a repetition of the experiment, 
till the invaders were finally exterminated. Not conſi- 
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dering that in modern war the longeſt purſe decides 1775. 
oftener than the longeſt ſword, they feared not the wealth —v— 


of Britain, They both expected and wiſhed that the 
whole diſpute — be ſpeedily ſettled in a few deciſive 
engagements. Elevated with the love of liberty, and 
buoyed above the fear of conſequences, by an ardent mili- 
tary enthuſiaſm, unabated by calculations about the ex- 
tent, duration, or probable iſſue of the war, the people of 
America ſeconded the voice of their rulers, in an appeal to 
Heaven for the vindication of their rights. At the time 
the Colonies adopted theſe ſpirited reſolutions, they poſ- 
ſeſſed not a ſingle ſhip of war, not ſo much as an armed 
veſſel of any kind. It had often been ſuggeſted that their 
ſeaport towns lay at the mercy of the navy of Great Bri- 
tain ; this was both known and believed, but diſregarded. 

The love of property was abſorbed in the love of liberty. 

The animated votaries of the equal rights of human na- 
ture, conſoled themſelves with the idea, that though their 
whole ſea coaſt ſhould be laid in aſhes, they could retire 
to the weſtern wilderneſs, and enjoy the Juxury of being 
free; on this occaſion it was obſerved in Congreſs by 
Chriſtopher Gadſden, one of the South-Carolina dele- 
gates, 6 Our houſes being conſtrued of brick, ſtone, 
and wood, though deſtroyed may be rebuilt, but liberty 
once gone is loſt for ever.“ 

The ſober diſcretion of the preſent age will more 
readily cenſure than admire, but can more eaſily admire 
than imitate the fervid zeal of the patriots of 1775, 
who in idea ſacrificed property in the cauſe of liberty, with 
the eaſe that they now ſacrifice almoſt every other conſi- 
deration for the acquiſition of property. 

The revenues of Britain were immenſe, and her people 
were habituated to the payment of large ſums in every 
form which contributions to government have aſſumed; 
but the American Colonies poſſeſs neither money nor 
funds, nor were their people accuſtomed to taxes equal 
to the exigencies of war. The conteſt having begun 
about taxation, to have raiſed money by taxes for car- 
rying it on would have been impolitic. The temper of 
the times precluded the neceſſity of attempting the dan- 
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1775 gerous expedient, for ſuch was the euthuſiaſm of the 
—— day, that the Coloniſts gave up both their perſonal ſer- 


vices and their property to the public, on the vague pro- 
miſes that they ſhould at a future time be re-imburſed. 
Without inquiring into the ſolidity of the funds, or the 
preciſe period of payment, the reſources of the country 
were commanded on general aſſurances, that all expences 
of the war ſhould ultimately be equaliſed. The Parent 
State abounded with experienced ſtateſmen and officers, 
but the dependent form of government exerciſed in the 
Colonies, precluded their citizens from gaining that prac- 
tical knowledge which is acquired from being at the head 
of public departments. 'There were very few in the Co- 
lonies who underſtood the buſineſs of providing for an 
army, and ſtill fewer who had experience and knowledge 
to direct its operations. The diſpoſition of the finances 
of the country, and the moſt effectual mode of drawing 


forth its reſources, were ſubjects with which ſcarce any 


of the inhabitants were acquainted. Arms and ammu- , 
nition were almoſt wholly deficient ; and though the 
country abounded with the materials of which they are 
manufactured, yet there was neither time nor artiſts 
enough to ſupply an army with the means of defence. 


The country was deſtitute both of fortifications and en- 


gineers. Amidſt ſo many diſcouragements there were 
ſome flattering circumſtances. The war could not be 
carried on by Great Britain, but to a great. diſadvan- 
tage and at an immenſe expence. It was eaſy for Mi- 
niſters at St. James's to plan campaigns, but hard was 
the fate of the officer from whom the execution of them 
in the woods of America was expected. The count 
was ſo extenſive, and abounded ſo much with defiles ; 
that by evacuating and retreating, the Americans, though 
they could not conquer, yet might ſave themſelves from 
being conquered. The authors of the acts of Parlia- 
ment for reſtraining the trade of the Colonies were moſt 
excellent recruiting officers for the Congreſs. They im- 
poſed a neceſſity on thouſands to become ſoldiers. All 
other buſineſs being ſuſpended, the whole reſources of 
the country were applied in ſupporting an army. Though 
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the Coloniſts were without diſcipline, they poſſeſſed na- 1775. 
tive valour. Though they had neither gold nor ſilver, 


they poſſeſſed a mine in the enthuſiaſm of their people. 
Paper for upwards of two years produced to them more 
ſolid advantages than Spain derived from her ſuper- 
abounding precious metals. Though they had no ſhips 
to protect their trade or their towns, they had ſimplicity 
enough to live without the former, and enthuſiaſm 
enough to riſque the latter, rather than ſubmit to the 
power of Britain. They believed their cauſe to be juſt, 
and that Heaven approved their exertions in defence of 
their rights. Zeal originating from ſuch motives ſup- 
plied the place of diſcipline, and inſpired a confidence 
and military ardour which overleaped all difficulties. 

Reſiſtance being reſolved upon by the Americans— 
the pulpit—the preſs—the bench, and the bar, ſeverally 
laboured to unite and encourage them. The clergy of 
New-England were a numerous, learned, and reſpeable 
body, who had a great aſcendancy over the minds of 
their hearers. They connected religion and patriotiſm, 
and in their ſermons and prayers repreſented the cauſe 
of America as the cauſe of Heaven. The ſynod of 
New-York and Philadelphia alſo ſent forth a paſtoral 
letter, which was publicly read in their churches. This 
earneſtly recommended ſuch ſentiments and conduct as 
were ſuitable to their ſituation, Writers and printers 
followed in the rear of the preachers, and next to them 
had the greateſt hand in animating their countrymen. 
Gentlemen of the bench and of the bar denied the charge 
of rebellion, and juſtified the reſiſtance of the Coloniſts. 
A diſtinction founded on law between the King and his 
Miniſtry was introduced : the former, it was contended, 
could do no wrong. The crime of treaſon was charged 
on the latter, for uſing the royal name to varniſh their 
own unconſtitutional meaſures. The phraſe of a miniſ- 
terial war became common, and was uſed as a medium 
for reconciling reſiſtance with allegiance. 

Coeval with the reſolutions for organizing an army, 
was one appointing the 20th day of July 1775, a day of 
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e to bleſs their rightful Sovereign King George; and to in- 
ſpire him with wiſdom to diſcern and purſue the true in- 
tereſt of his ſubjects ; and that the Britiſh nation might 
be influenced to regard the things that belonged to her 
peace, before they were hid from her eyes—that the Colo- 
nies might be ever under the care and protection of a kind 
Providence, and be proſpered in all their intereſts—that 
America might ſoon behold a gracious interpoſition of 
Heaven for che redreſs of her many grievances ; the reſto- 
ration of her invaded rights, and a reconciliation with 
the Parent State on terms conſtitutional and honourable 
to both,” The forces which had been collected in Maſſa- 
chuſetts, were ſtationed in convenient places for guarding 
the country from farther excurſions of the regulars from 
Poſton, Erealt-works were alſo erected in different places 
for the ſame purpoſe. While both parties were attempt- 
ing to carry off ſtock from the ſeveral iſlands with which 
the bay of Boſton is agreeably diverſified, ſundry ſkir- 
miſhes took place, Theſe were of real ſervice to the 
Americans. They habituated them to danger, and per- 
haps much of the courage of old ſoldiers is derived from 
an experimental conviction that the chance of eſcaping 
unhurt from engagements is much greater than young 
recruits ſuppoſe. 

About the latter end of May a great part of the rein - 
forcements ordered from Great Britain, arrived at Boſ- 
ton. Three Britiſh generals, Howe, Burgoyne, and Clin- 
ton, whoſe behaviour in the preceding war had gained 
them great reputation, alſo arrived about the ſame time. 
General Gage, thus reinforced, prepared for acting with 
more deciſion, but before he proceeded to extremities he 
conceived it due to ancient forms to iſſue a proclamation, 
holding forth to the inhabitants the alternative of peace 
or war. He, therefore, offcred pardon in the King's name 
to all who ſhould forthwith lay down their arms and re- 
turn to their reſpective occupations and peaceable duties, 
excepting only from the benefit of that pardon „ Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock, whoſe offences were ſaid to 
be of too flagitious a nature to admit of any other con- 
ſideration than that of condign puniſhment. He alſo 
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proclaimed that not only the perſons above named and 1775. 
excepted, but alſo all their adherents, aſſociates, and cor- —— 
reſpondents, ſhould be deemed guilty of treaſon and re- 

bellion, and treated accordingly. By this proclamation it 

was allo declared, “ that as the courts of judicature were 

ſhut, martial law ſhould take place, till a due courſe of 

| Juſtice ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed,” It was ſuppoſed that 

this proclamation was a prelude to hoſtilities, and prepara- 

tions were accordingly made by the Americans. A con- 

ſiderable height, by the name of Bunker's Hill, jult at the 
entrance of the peninſula of Charleſtown, was ſo ſituated 

as to make the poſſeſſion of it a matter of great conſe- 

quence to either of the contending parties. Orders June 16, 
were therefore iſſued by the provincial commanders 

that a detachment of a thouſand men ſhould entrench 

upon this height. By ſome miſtake Breed's Hill, high and 

large like the other, but ſituated near Boſton, was marked 

out for the entrenchments, inſtead of Bunker's Hill. 

The provincials proceeded to Breed's Hill, and worked 

with ſo much diligence, that between midnight and the 

dawn of the morning, they had thrown up a ſmall redoubt 

about 8 rods ſquare. They kept ſuch a profound ſilence 

that they were not heard by the Britiſh, on board their 

veſſels, though very near. Theſe having derived their 

firſt information of what was going on from the ſight of 

the work near completion, began an inceſſant firin 

upon them. The provincials bore this with firmneſs, and 

though they were only young ſoldiers, continued to la- 

bour till they had thrown up a ſmall breaſtwork, extend- 

ing from the eaſt ſide of the breaſtwork to the bottom of the 

hill. As this eminence overlooked Boſton, General Gage 

thought it neceſſary to drive the provincials from it. 

About noon therefore he detached Major-general Howe, 
and Brigadier-general Pigot, with the flower of the army, 
conſiſting of four battalions, ten companies of the gre- 
nadiers, and ten of light infantry, with a proportion of 
field artillery to effect this buſineſs. Theſe troops landed 
at Moreton's Point, and formed after landing, but re- 
mained in that poſition till they were re-inforced by a ſe- 
cond detachment of light infantry and grenadier compa- 
nies, a battalion of land forces, and a battalion of ma- 
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rines, making in the whole near 3000 men. While the 
troops who firſt landed were waiting for this re-inforce- 
ment, the provincials, for their farther ſecurity, pulled up 
ſome adjoining poſt and rail fences, and ſet them down in 
two parallel lines at a ſmall diſtance from each other, and 
filled the ſpace between with hay, which having been lately 
mowed, remained on the adjacent ground, 

The King's troops formed in two lines, and advanced 
ſlowly, to give their artillery time to demoliſh the Ame- 
rican works. While the Britiſh were advancing to the 
attack, they received orders to burn Charleſtown. This 
was not done, becauſe they were fired upon from the 
houſes in that town, but from the military policy of de- 
priving enemies of a cover in their approaches. In a ſhort 
time this ancient town, conſiſting of about 500 buildings, 
chiefly of wood, was in one great blaze. The lofty 
ſteeple of the meeting houſe formed a pyramid of fire above 
the reſt, and ſtruck the aſtoniſhed eyes of numerous be- 
holders with a magnificent but awful ſpectacle. In Boſ- 
ton the heights of every kind were covered with the citi- 
zens, and ſuch of the King's troops as were not on duty. 
'The hills around the adjacent country which afforded a 
ſafe and diſtin& view, were occupied by the inhabitants of 
the country. | 

Thouſands, both within and without Boſton, were 
anxious ſpectators of the bloody ſcene. The honour of Bri- 
tiſh troops beat high in the breaſts of many, while others, 
with a keener ſenſibility, felt for the libertics of a great 
and growing country. The Britiſh moved on but ſlowly, 
which gave the provincials a better opportunity for 
taking aim. The latter, in general, reſerved themſelves 
till their adverſaries were within ten r twelve rods, 
but then began a furious diſcharge of ſmall arms. 
The ſtream of the American fire was ſo inceſſant, and did 
ſo great execution, that the King's troops retreated in diſ- 
order and precipitation. Their officers rallied them and 
puſhed them forward with their ſwords, but they returned 
to the attack with great reluctance, The Americans 
again reſerved their fire till their adverſaries were near, 
and then put them a ſecond time to flight. General Howe 
and the officers redoubled their exertions, and were at laſt 
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ſucceſsful, though the ſoldiers diſcovered a great averſion 1775. 
to going on. By this time the powder of the Americans 


began fo far to fail, that they were not able to keep up 
the ſame briſk fire as before. The Britiſh alſo brought 
ſome cannon to bear, which raked the inſide of the breaſt 
work from end to end. The fire from the ſhips, batte- 
ries, and field artillery was redoubled—the ſoldiers in the 
rear were goaded on by their officers. The redoubt was at- 
tacktd on three ſides at once. Under theſe circumſtances 
a retreat from 1t was ordered, but the provincials delayed, 
and made reſiſtance with their diſcharged muſkets as if 
they had been clubs, ſo long that the King's troops who 
ealily mounted the works, had half filled the redoubt be- 
fore it was given up to them. 

While theſe operations were going on at the breaſt- 
work and redoubt, the Britiſh light infantry were at- 
tempting to force the left point of the former, that they 
might take the American line in flank. Though they 
exhibited the moſt undaunted courage, they met with an 
oppoſition which called for its greateſt exertions. The 
provincials here, in like manner, reſerved their fire till 
their adverſaries were near, and then poured it upon the 
light infantry, with ſuch an inceſſant ſtream, and in ſo true 
a direction, as mowed down their ranks. The engage- 
ment was kept up on both fides with great reſolution. 
The perſevering exertions of the King's troops could not 
compel the Americans to retreat, till they obſerved that 
their main body had left the hill. This, when begun, 
expoſed them to new danger, for it could not be effected 
but by marching over Charleſtown Neck, every part of 
which was raked by the ſhot of the Glaſgow man of war, 
and of two floating batteries. The inceſſant fire kept up 
acroſs this Neck prevented any conſiderable re-inforcement 
from joining their countrymen who were engaged ; but 
the few who fell on their retreat over the ſame ground 
proved, that the apprehenſions of thoſe provincial officers 
who declined paſſing over to ſuccour their companions, 
were without any ſolid foundation. 

The number of Americans engaged amounted only 
to 1500. It was apprehended that the conquerors would 
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1755. pufh the advantages they had gained, and march imme- 
A diately to American head quarters at Cambridge, but 


they advanced no farther than Bunker's Hill ; there they 
threw up works for their own ſecurity. The provincials 
did the ſame on Proſpect Hill in front of them. Both 
were guarding againſt an attack, and both were in a bad 
condition to receive one. The loſs of the peninſula de- 
preſſed the ſpirits of the Americans, and their great loſs 
of men produced the ſame effect on the Britiſh. There 
have been few battles in modern wars, in which, all cir- 
cumſtances conſidered, there was a greater deſtruction of 
men than in this ſhort engagement. The loſs of the 
Britiſh, as acknowledged by General Gage, amounted to 
1054. Nineteen commiſſioned officers were killed, and 
70 more were wounded. -. The battle of Quebec in 1759, 
which gave Great Britain the province of Canada, was 
not ſo deſtructive to Britiſh officers as this affair of a 
flight entrenchment, the work only of a few hours. That 
the officers ſuffered ſo much, mult be imputed to their 
being aimed at. None of the provincials in this engage- 
ment were riflemen, but they were, all good markſmen. 
The whole of their previous military knowledge had been 
derived from hunting, and the ordinary amuſements of 
ſportſmen. The dexterity which by long habit they had 
acquired in hitting beaſts, birds, and marks, was fatally 
applied to the deſtruction of Britiſh offieers. From their 
fall much confuſion was expected; they were therefore 
particularly ſingled out. Moſt of thoſe who were near 
the perſon of General Howe were either killed or wound- 
ed, but the General, though he greatly expoſed himſelf, 
was unhurt. The light infantry and grenadiers loſt three- 
fourths of their men. Of one company not more than 
hve, and of another, not more than fourteen eſcaped. 
'T'1e unexpected reſiſtance of the Americans was ſuch as 
wiped away the reproaches of cowardice, which had been 
caſt on them by their enemies in Britain. The ſpirited 
conduct of the Britiſh officers merited and obtained great 
applauſe, but the provincials were juſtly entitled to a 
large portion of the ſame, for having made the utmoſt 
exertions of their adverſaries neceſſary to diſlodge them 

from 
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from lines, which were the work only of a ſingle night. 1755. 
The Americans loſt five pieces of cannon. Their killed 


amounted to 139. Their wounded and miſſing to 314. 
Thirty of the former fell into the hands of the con- 
querors. They particularly regretted the death of Ge- 
neral Warren. To the pureſt patriotiſm and moſt un- 
daunted bravery, he added the virtues of domeſtic life, 
the eloquence of an accompliſhed orator, and the wil- 
dom of an able ſtateſman. Nothing but a regard to the 
liberty of his country induced him to oppoſe the mea- 
ſures of Government. He aimed not at a ſeparation from, 
but a coalition with the Mother Country. He took an 
active part in defence of his country, not that he might 
be applauded and rewarded for a patriotic ſpirit, but be- 
cauſe he was, in the beſt ſenſe of the word, a real patriot. 
Having no intereſted or perſonal views to anſwer, the 
friends of liberty confided in his integrity. The ſound- 
neſs of his judgement, and his abilities as a public ſpeaker, 
enabled him to make a diſtinguiſhed figure in public 
councils, but his intrepidity and active zeal induced his 
countrymen to place him in the military line, Within 
four days after he was appointed a Major General, he fell 
a noble ſacrifice to a cauſe which he had eſpouſed from 
the pureſt principles. Like Hambden he lived and like 
Hambden he died, univerſally beloved and univerſally 
regretted, His many virtues were celebrated in an ele- 
gant eulogim written by Dr. Ruſh, in language equal to 
the illuſtrious ſubject, The burning of Charleſtown, 
though a place of great trade, did not diſcourage the pro- 
vincials, It excited reſentment and execration, but 
not any diſpoſition to ſubmit. Such was the high-toned 
ſtate of the public mind, and ſo great the indifference for 
roperty, when put in competition with liberty, that mi- 

Fry conflagrations, though they diſtreſſed and impo- 
veriſhed, had no tendency to ſubdue the Coloniſts. They 
might anſwer in the old world, but were not calculated 
for the new, where the war was undertaken, not for a 
change of maſters, but for ſecuring eſſential rights. The 
action at Breed's Hill, or Bunker's Hill, as it has been com- 
monly called, produced many and very important con- 
| | lequences. 
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ſequences. It taught the Britiſh ſo much reſpe& for 


Americans intrenched behind works, that their ſubſequent 


1775. 


operations were retarded with a caution that waſted away 
a whole campaign to very little purpoſe. It added to 
the confidence the Americans began to have in their own 
abilities; but inferences, very injurious to the future in- 
tereſts of America, were drawn from the good conduct 
of the new troops on that memorable day. It inſpired 


ſome of the leading members of Congreſs with ſuch 


high ideas of what might be done by militia, or men en- 
gaged for a ſhort term of inliſtment, that it was long 
before they aſſented to the eſtabliſhment of a permanent 
army. Not diſtinguiſhing the continued exertions of an 
army through a feries of years, from the gallant efforts 
of the yeomanry of the country, led directly to action, 
they were flow in admitting the neceſſity of permanent 
troops. They conceived the country might be defended 
by the occaſional exertions of her ſons, without the expence 
and danger of an army engaged for the war. In the pro- 
greſs of hoſtilities, as will appear in the ſequel, the militia 
loſt much of their firſt ardour, while leading men in the 
councils of America, truſting to its continuance, neg- 
lected the proper time of recruiting for a ſeries of years. 
From the want of perſeverance in the militia, and the want 
of a diſciplined ſtanding army, the cauſe for which arms 


were at firſt taken up, was more than once brought to the 
brink of deſtruction. 
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. VII. 


The ſecond Congreſs meets and organiſes a regular Continental 
Army—makes ſundry public Addreſſes and Peiitions to the 
King, &c. Tranſattion in Maſſachuſetts, 


T has already been mentioned, that Congreſs, previous 
to its diſſolution, on the 26th of October, 1774, re- 
commended to the Colonies to chuſe members for ano- 
ther to meet on the tenth of May, 1775, unleſs the re- 
dreſs of their grievances was previouſly obtained. A cir- 


_ cular letter had been addreſſed to Lord Dartmouth, to the 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral colonial governors, requeſting their interference 1775. | 
to prevent the meeting of this ſecond Congreſs ; but mi- 
niſterial requiſitions had loſt their influence, delcgates 
were elected not only for the twelve Colonies that were 8 
before repreſented, but alſo for the pariſh of St. John's f 

in Georgia, and in July following, for the whole pro- 

vince. The time of the meeting of this ſecond Congreſs 

was fixed at ſo diſtant a day, that an opportunity might 


be afforded for obtaining information of the plans adopted 


by the Britiſh Parliament in the winters of 1774 and 1775. 
Had theſe been favourable, the delegates would either 


not have met, or diſperſed after a ſhort ſeſſion, but as the 
reſolution was then fixed to compel the ſubmiſſion of the 
Colonies, and hoſtilities had already commenced, the 
meeting of Congreſs on the tenth of May, which was at May 10. 


firſt eventual, became fixed. 


On their meeting they choſe Peyton Randolph for their 
Preſident, and Charles Thomſon for their ſecretary. On 
the next day Mr. Hancock laid before them a variety of 
depoſitions, proving that the King's troops were the ag- 
greſſors in the late battle at Lexington, together with ſun- 
dry papers relative to the great events which had lately 
taken place in Maſſachuſetts: whereupon Congreſs 
reſolved itfelf into a committee of the whole, to take 
into conſideration the ſtate of America. They proceeded 
in the ſame line of moderation and firmneſs, which 
marked the acts of their predeceſſors in the paſt year. 

The city and county of New-York having applied to 
Congreſs for advice, how they ſhould conduc themſelves 
with regard to the troops expected to land there, they 
were adviſed © to act on the defenſive ſo long as might May 152 
be conſiſtent with their ſafety ; to permit the troops to 
remain in the barracks ſo long as they behaved peaceably, 
but not to ſuffer fortifications to be erected, or any ſteps 
to be taken for cutting off the communication between 
the town and country.” Congreſs alſo reſolved, That May 17. 
exportation to all parts of Britiſh America, which had not 
adopted their aſſociation, ſhould immediately ceaſe ;” and 
that, „“ no proviſion of any kind, or other neceſſaries 
be furniſhed to the Britiſh fiſheries on the American 


L coaſts,” 


1 . 
Res eh order of any- officer in the Britiſh army or navy, their 


June 2, agents or contractors, be received or negociated, or any 
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coaſts.” And „ that no bill of exchange, draught, or 


money ſupplied them by any perſon in America—that 
no proviſions or neceſſaries of any kind be furniſhed or 
ſupplied to or for the uſe of the Britiſh army or navy, in 
the Colony of Maſlachuſetts Bay—that no veſſel employed 
in tranſporting Britiſh troops to America, or from one 
part of North- America to another, or warlike ſtores or 
proviſions for the ſaid troops be freighted or furniſhed 
with proviſions or any neceſſaries.“ Theſe reſolutions 
may be conſidered as the counterpart of the Britiſh acts 
for reſtraining the commerce, and prohibiting the fiſheries 
of the Colonies. They were calculated to bring diſ- 
treſs on the Britiſh iflands in the Weſt Indies, whoſe 
chief dependence for ſubſiſtance was on the importation 
of proviſion from the American Continent. 'I hey alſo 
occaſioned new difhculties in the ſupport of the Britiſh 
army and. fiſheries. The Coloniſts were ſo much in- 
debted to Great Britain, that government bills for the 
moſt part found among them a ready market. A war in 
the Colonies was therefore made ſubſcrvient to commerce, 
by increaſing the ſources of remittance. T his enabled the 
Mother Country, in a great degree, to ſupply her troops 
without ſhipping money out of the kingdom. From the 
operation of theſe reſolutions, advantages of this nature 
were not only cut off, but the ſupply of the Britiſh army 
rendered both precarious and expenſive. In conſequence 
of the interdiction of the American fiſheries, great pro- 
fits were expected by Britiſh adventurers in that line. 
Such frequently found it molt convenient to obtain ſup- 
plies in America for carrying on their fiſheries ; but as 
Great Britain had deprived the Coloniſts of all benefits 
from that quarter, they now, in their turn, interdicted 
all ſupplies from being furniſhed to Britiſh fiſhermen. 
To obviate this unexpected embarraſſment, ſeveral of the 
veſſels employed in this buſineſs were obliged to return 
home to bring out proviſions for their aſſociates. Theſe 
reſtrictive reſolutions were not ſo much the effect of re- 
ſentment as of policy. The Coloniſts conceived, that 
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by diſtreſſing the Britiſh commerce, they would increaſe 1775. 
the number of - thoſe who would intereſt themſelves in 
their behalf. | | 

The new Congreſs had convened but a few days, when 
their venerable preſident, Peyton Randolph, was under a 
neceſlity of returning home. On his departure John | 
Hancock was unanimouſly choſen his ſucceſſor, The ob- 
jects of deliberation preſented to this new Congreſs were, 
if poſſible, more important than thoſe which in the pre- 
ceding year had engaged the attention of their prede- 
ceſſors. The Coloniſts had now experienced the. ineffi- 
cacy of thoſe meaſures, from which relief had been for- 
merly obtained. They found a new Parliament diſ- 
poſed to run all riſques in enforcing their ſubmiſſion ; they 
alſo underſtood that adminiſtration was united againſt 
them, and its members firmly eſtabliſhed in their places. 
Hoſtilities were commenced ; re-inforcements had arrived, 
and more were daily expected. Added to this, they had 
information that their adverſaries had taken meaſures to 
ſecure the friendſhip and co-operation of the Indians, 
fand alſo of the Canadians. | | 

The coercion of the Colonies being reſolved upon, and 
their conqueſt ſuppoſed to be inevitable, the Britiſh Mi- 
niſtry judged that it would be for the intereſt of both 
countries to proceed in that vigorous courſe, which bid 
faireſt for the ſpeedieſt attainment of their object. They 
hoped by preſſing the Coloniſts on all quarters, to inti- 
midate oppoſition, and ultimately to leſſen the effuſion of 
human blood, 

In this awful criſis Congreſs had but a choice of dif- 
ficulties. The New-England ſtates had already orga- 
nized an army and blockaded General Gage. Jo deſert 
them would have been contrary to plighted faith and 
to ſound policy; to ſupport them would make the war 
general, and involve all the provinces in one general pro- 
miſcuous {tate of hoſtility. The reſolution of the peo- 
ple in favour of the latter was fixed, and only wanted | 
public ſanction for its operation. Congreſs therefore re- | 
lolved, “ that for the expreſs purpoſe of defending and May 26. | 
fecuring the Colonies, and preſerving them in ſafety, againſt | 
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all attempts to carry the late acts of Parliament into 


execution, 5 force of arms, they be immediately put in 


a ſtate of defence; but as they wiſhed for a reſtoration of 
the harmony formerly ſubſiſting between the Mother 
Country and the Colonies, to the promotion of this moſt 
defireable reconciliation, an humble and dutiful petition 
be preſented to his Majeſty. To reſiſt and to petition 
were coeval reſolutions. As freemen they could not 
tamely ſubmit, but as loyal ſubjects, wiſhing for peace as 
far as was compatible with their rights, they once more, 
in the character of petitioners, humbly ſtated their grie- 
vances to the common father of the empire. To difluade 
the Canadians from co-operating with the Britiſh, they 
again addreſſed them, repreſenting the pernicious ten- 
dency of the Quebec act, and apologizing for their ta- 
king Ticonderoga and Crown. Point, as meaſures which 
were dictated by the great law of ſelf-preſervation. 
About the ſame time Congreſs took meaſures for ward- 
ing off the danger that threatened their frontier inhabi- 
tants from Indians. Commiſſioners to treat with them 
were appointed, and a ſupply of goods for their uſe was 
ordered. A talk was alfo prepared by Congreſs, and 
tranſmitted to them, in which the controverſy between 
Great Britain and her Colonies was explained, in a fami- 
liar Indian ſtyle, They were told that they had no con- 
cern in the family quarrel, and were urged by the ties of 
ancient friendſhip and a common birth place, to remain 
at home, keep their hatchet buried deep, and to join nei- 
ther ſide, 

The novel ſituation of Maſſachuſetts made it neceſ- 
ſary for the ruling powers of that province to aſk the 
advice of Congreſs on a very intereſting ſubject, , The 
taking up and exerciling the powers of civil government.” 
For many months they had been kept together in tole- 
rable peace and order by the force of ancient habits, un- 
der the fimple ſtyle of recommendation and advice from 
popular bodies, inveſted with no legiſlative authority. 
But as war now raged in their borders, and a numerous 
army was actually raiſed, ſome more efficient form of 
government became neceſſary. At this early day it nei- 
ther 
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ther comported with the wiſhes nor the deſigns of the 1775. 
Coloniſts to erect forms of government independent of 


Great Britain; Congreſs therefore recommended only ſuch 
regulations as were immediately neceſſary, and theſe were 
conformed as near as poſſible to the ſpirit and ſubſtance 
of the charter, and were only to laſt till a Governor of his 
Majeſty's appointment would conſent to govern the Co- 
lony according to its charter. 

n the ſame principles of neceſſity, another aſſump- 
tion of new powers became unavoidable, The great in- 
tercourſe that daily took place throughout the Colonies, 
pointed out the propriety of eſtabliſhing a general poſt- 
office. This was accordingly done, and Dr. Franklin, 
who had by royal authority been diſmiſſed from a ſimilar 
employment about three years before, was appointed by 
his country, the head of the new department. 

While Congreſs was making arrangements for their 
propoſed continental army, it was thought expedient once 
more to addreſs the inhabitants of Great Britain, and to 
publiſh to the world a declaration ſetting forth their rea- 
ſons for taking up arms—to addreſs the Speaker and 
Gentlemen of the Aſſembly of Jamaica, and the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland, and alſo to prefer a ſecond humble pe- 
tition to the King. In their addreſs to the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, they again vindicated themſelves from the 
charge of aiming at independency, profeſſed their wil- 
lingneſs to ſubmit to the ſeveral acts of trade and naviga- 
tion which were paſſed before the year 1763, recapitu- 
lated their reaſons for rejecting Lord North's conciliatory 
motion — ſtated the hardſhips they ſuffered from the 
operations of the royal army in Boſton, and inſinuated 
the danger the inhabitants of Britain would be in of lo- 
ling their freedom, in caſe their American brethren were 
ſubdued. ; 

In their declaration, ſetting forth the cauſes and ne- 
celſity of their taking up arms, they enumerated the injuries 
they had received, and the methods taken by the Britiſh 
Miniſtry to compel their ſubmiſſion, and then ſaid, We 
are reduced to the alternative of chooſing an uncondi- 
tional ſubmiſſion to the tyranny of irritated Miniſters, or 
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1775- reſiſtance by force. The latter is our choice. We have 


counted the coſt of this conteſt, and find nothing ſo 


dreadful as voluntary ſlavery.“ They aſſerted “ that 
foreign aſſiſtance was undoubtedly attainable.” This was 
not founded on any private information, but was an 
opinion derived from their knowledge of the principles 
of policy, by which ſtates uſually regulate their conduct 
towards each other, | | 

In their addreſs to the Speaker and Gentlemen of the 
Aſſembly of Jamaica, they dilated on the arbitrary ſyſtems 
of the Britiſh Miniſtry, and informed them, that in order 
to obtain a redreſs of their gtievances, they had appealed 
to the juſtice, humanity, and intereſt of Great Bri- 
tain. They ſtated, that to make their ſchemes of non- 
importation and non- exportation produce the deſired ef- 
fects, they were obliged to extend them to the iſlands. 
«« From that neceſſity, and from that alone,” ſaid they, 
« our conduct has proceeded.” They concluded with ſay- 
ing, „the peculiar ſituation of your iſland forbids your 
aſſiſtance, but we have your good wiſhes—from the good 
wiſhes of the friends of liberty and mankind we ſhall al- 
ward derive conſolation.” | 

n their addreſs to the people of Ireland they recapi- 

tulated their grievances, ſtated their humble petitions, and 
the neglect with which they had been treated, © In de- 
fence of our perſons aud properties under actual viola- 
tions,” ſaid they, “ we have taken up arms. When that 
violence ſhall be removed, and hoſtilities ceaſe on the part 
of the aggreſſors, they ſhall ceaſe on our part alſo.” 

Theſe ſeveral addrefſes were executed in a maſterly 
manner, and were well calculated to make friends to the 
Colonies. But their petition to the King, which was 
drawn up at the ſame time, produced more ſolid advan- 
tages in favour of the American cauſe, than any other of 
their productions. This was in a great meaſure carried 
through Congreſs by Mr. Dickinſon. Several members, 
judging from the violence with which Parliament pro- 
ceeded againſt the Colonies, were of opinion that farther 
petitions were nugatory ; but this worthy citizen, a friend 
to both countries, and devoted to a reconciliation on 
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conſtitutional principles, urged the expediency and po- 
licy of trying once more the effect of an humble, decent, 
and firm petition, to the common head of' the empire. 
The high opinion that was conceived of his patriotiſm 
and abilities, induced the members to aſſent to the mea- 
ſure, though they generally conceived it to be labour 
loſt. The petition agreed upon was the work of Mr. 
Dickinſon's pen, In this, among other things, it was 
ſtated, “ that notwithſtanding their ſufferings, they had 
retained too high a regard for the kingdom from which 
they derived their origin, to requeſt ſuch a reconciliation 
as might in any manner be inconſiſtent with her dignity 
and welfare. Attached to his Majeſty's perſon, family, 
and government, with all the devotion that principle and 
affection can inſpire, connected with Great Britain by 
the ſtrongeſt ties that can unite ſociety, and deploring 
every event that tended in any degree to weaken them, they 
not only molt fervently deſired the former harmony be- 
tween her and the Colonies to be reſtored, but that a con- 
cord might be eſtabliſhed between them, upon ſo firm a 
baſis as to perpetuate its bleſſings, uninterrupted by any 
future diſſentions, to ſucceeding generations, in both 
countries. They therefore beſeeched that his Majeſty 
would be pleaſed to direct ſome mode by which the uni- 
ted applications of his faithful Coloniſts to the Throne, in 
purſuance of their common councils, might be improved 
into a happy and permanent reconciliation.” By this laſt 
clauſe Congreſs meant that the Mother Country ſhould 
propoſe a plan for eſtabliſhing by compact, ſomething like 
Magna Charta for the Colonies. They did not aim at a 
total exemption from the controu] of Parliament, nor 
were they unwilling to contribute, in their own way, to 
the expences of government ; but they feared the hor- 
rors of war leſs than ſubmiſſion to unlimited parliamen- 
tary ſupremacy. They wiſhed for an amicahle compact, 
in which doubtful, undefined points, ſhould be aſcertained 
ſo as to ſecure that proportion of authority and: liberty 
which would be for the general good of the whole em- 
pire. They fancied themſelves in the condition of the 
Barons at Runnymede; but with this difference, that in 
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1775 · addition to oppoſing the King, they had alſo to oppoſe the 
— Parliament, This difference was more nominal than real, 
for in the latter caſe the King and Parliament ſtood pre- 

ciſely in the ſame relation to the people of America, 
which ſubſiſted in the former between the King and 

people of England. In both, popular leaders were con- 

tending with the Sovereign for the privileges of ſubjects. 

This well-meant petition was preſented on September 1, 

1775, by Mr. Penn and Mr. Lee, and on the 4th Lord 
Dartmouth informed them, that to it no anſwer would 

be given.” This flight contributed not a little to the 

union and perſeverance of the Colonies. When preſſed 

by the calamities of a war, a doubt would ſometimes ariſe 

in the minds of ſcrupulous perſons, that they had been 

too haſty in their oppoſition to their protecting Parent 

8 State. To ſuch it was uſual to preſent the ſecond peti- 
| tion of Congreſs to the King, obſerving thereon, that all 
the blood and all the guilt of the war, muſt be charged 

on Britiſh, and not on American counſels. Though the 

Oct. 26. Coloniſts were accuſed in a ſpeech from the throne, as 
meaning only, „to amuſe by vague expreſſions of at- 
tachment to the Parent State, and the ſtrongeſt pro- 
teſtations of loyalty to their King, while they were 

reparing for a general revolt, and that their re- 

4 Ik war was manifeſtly carried on for the pur- 

poſe of eſtabliſhing an independent empire.” Yet at 

that time, and for months after, a redreſs of grievances 

was their ultimate aim. Conſcious of this intention, and 
t aſſenting in the ſincerity of their ſouls to the ſubmiſſive 
language of their petition, they illy brooked the contempt 
with which their joint ſupplication was treated, and ſtill 
worſe, that they ſhould be charged from the throne with 
ſtudied duplicity. Nothing contributes more to the ſuc- 
ceſs of revolutions than moderation. Intemperate zea- 
lots overſhoot themſelves, and ſoon ſpend their force, 
while the calm and diſpaſſionate perſevere to the end. 
'The bulk of the people in civil commotions are influenced 

to a choice of ſides, by the general completion of the- 

meaſures adopted by the reſpective parties. When theſe 
appear to be dictated by juſtice and prudence, and to be 


unin- 
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uninfluenced by paſſion, ambition, or avarice, they are 1775. 
diſpoſed to favour them. Such was the effect of this 


ſecond petition, through a long and trying war, in which 
men of ſerious reflection were often called upon to exa- 
mine the rectitude of their conduct. | 
'Though the refuſal of an anſwer to this renewed ap- 
plication of Congreſs to the King, was cenſured by num- 
bers in Great Britain, as well as in the Colonies, yet the 
partiſans of Miniſtry varniſhed the meaſure as proper and 
expedient. . They contended that the petition, as it con- 
tained no offers of ſubmiſſion, was unavailing, as a ground 
work of negociation. Nothing was farther from the 
thoughts of Congreſs than ſuch conceſſions as were ex+ 
2 in Great Britain. They conceived themſelves to 
e more ſinned againſt than ſinning. They claimed a re- 


dreſs of grievances as a matter of right, but were per- 
ſuaded that conceſſions for this —— were acts of juſ- 


tice and not of humiliation, and therefore could not be 
diſgraceful to thoſe by whom they were made. To pre- 
vent future altercations they wiſhed for an amicable com- 
act to aſcertain the extent of parliamentary ſupremacy. 
he Mother Country withed for abſolute ſubmiſſion to 
her authority; the Coloniſts for a repeal of every act that 
impoſed taxes, or that interfered in their internal legiſla- 
tion. The Miniſtry of England being determined not to 
repeal theſe acts, and the Congreſs equally determined 
not to ſubmit to them; the claims of the two countries 
were ſo wide of each other as to afford no reaſonable 
ground to expect a compromiſe, It was therefore con- 
cluded, that any notice taken of the petition would only 
afford an opportunity for the Colonies to prepare them- 
ſelves for the laſt extremity, | 
A military oppoſition to the armies of Great Britain 
being reſolved upon by the Colonies, it became an obje& 
of conſequence to fix on a proper perſon to conduct that 
oppoſition, Many of the Coloniſts had titles of high 
rank in the militia, and ſeveral had ſeen ſomething of real 
ſervice, in the late war between France and England ; but 
there was no individual of ſuch ſuperior military experi- 
ence as to entitle him to a decided pre-eminence, or even 
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1775. to qualify him, on that ground, to contend on equal terms 


with the Britiſh maſters of the art of war. In elevating 
one man, by the free voice of an invaded country, to the 
command of thouſands of his equal fellow-citizens, no 
conſideration was regarded but the intereſt of the com- 
munity. To bind the uninvaded provinces more cloſely 
to the common cauſe, policy directed the views of Con- 
greſs to the ſouth. 

Among the ſouthern Colonies, Virginia, for numbers, 
wealth, and influence, ſtood pre- eminent. To attach ſo 
reſpeQable a Colony to the aid of Maſſachuſets, by ſelec- 
ting a commander in chief from that quarter, was not leſs 
'warranted by the great military genius of one of her diſtin- 
guiſhed citizens, than dictated by ſound policy. George 
Waſhington was, by an unanimous vote, appointed com- 


June 15. mander in chief of all the forces raiſed, or to be raiſed, 


for the defence of the Colonies. It was a fortunate cir- 
cumſtance attending his election, that it was accompanied 
with no competition, and followed by no envy. That ſame 
general impulſe on the public mind, which led the Co- 
loniſts to agree in many other particulars, pointed to 
him as the moſt proper perſon for preſiding over the 
military arrangements of America. Not only Congreſs, 
but the inhabitants in the eaſt and the weſt, in the north 
and the ſouth, as well before as at the time of embo- 
dying a continental army, were in a great degree unani- 
mous in his favour, An attempt to draw the character 
of this truly great man would look like flattery. Poſterity 
will doubtleſs do it juſtice. His actions, eſpecially now, 
while freſh in remembrance, are his ampleſt panegyric. 

Suffice it, in his life-time, only to particularize thoſe qua- 
lities, which being more common, may be mentioned 
without offending the delicate ſenſibility of the moſt mo- 
deſt of men. 

General Waſhington was born on the 11th of Fe- 
bruary 1732. His education was ſuch as favoured the 
production of a ſolid mind and a vigorous body. Moun- 
tain air, abundant exerciſe in the open country, the 
wholeſome toils of the chace, and the delightful ſcenes 
of rural life, expanded his limbs to an unuſual but grace- 


ful 
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ful and well-proportioned ſize. His youth was ſpent in 
the acquiſition of uſeful knowledge, and in purſuits tend- 
ing to the improvement of his fortune, or the benefit of his 
country. Fitted more for active than for ſpeculative life, 
he devoted the greater proportion of his time to the for- 
mer, but this was amply compenſated by his being fre- 
quently in ſuch ſituations, as called forth the powers of 
his mind, and ſtrengthened them by repeated exerciſe, 
Early in life, in obedience to his country's call, he entered 
the military line, and began his career of fame in oppoſing 
that power in concert with whoſe troops, he had acquired 
his laſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed honours. He was with Ge - 
neral Braddock in 1755, when that unfortunate officer, 
from an exceſs of bravery, choſe rather to ſacrifice his 
army than retreat from an unſeen foe. The remains of 
that unfortunate corps were brought off the field of bat- 
tle chiefly by the addreſs and good conduct of Colonel 
_ Waſhington, After the peace of Paris 1763, he re- 
tired to his eſtate, and with great induſtry and ſucceſs 
purſued the arts of peaceful life. When the proceed- 
ings of the Britiſh Parliament alarmed the Coloniſts with 
apprehenſions that a blow was levelled at their liberties, 
he again came forward into public view, and was ap- 
pointed a delegate to the Congreſs, which met in Sep- 
tember 1774. Poſſeſſed of a large proportion of com- 
mon ſenſe directed by a found judgement, he was better 
fitted for the exalted ſtation to which he was called, than 
many others who to a greater. brilliancy of parts fre- 
quently add the eccentricity of original genius. Engaged 
in the buſy ſcenes of life, he knew human nature, and 
the molt proper method of accompliſhing propoſed objects. 
His paſſions were ſubdued and kept in ſubjection to rea- 
ſon. His ſoul, ſuperior to party ſpirit, to prejudice, and illi- 
beral views, moved according to the impulſes it received 
from an honeſt heart, a good underſtanding, common 
ſenſe, and a ſound judgement. He was habituated to 
view things on every fide, to conſider them in all rela- 
tions, and to trace the poſſible and probable conſequences 
of propoſed meaſures. Much addicted to cloſe thinking, 
his mind was conſtantly employed. By frequent _ 
ciſe, 
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1775. Ciſe, his underſtanding and judgement expanded fo as to 
—— be able to diſcern truth, and to know what was proper to 


be done in the moſt difficult conjunctures. 

Soon after General Waſhington was appointed com- 
mander in chief of the American army, four major- 
generals, one adjutant-general, with the rank of a bri- 

dier, and eight brigadier-generals, were appointed in 
ordination to him, which were as follows : 


1ſt. Major General Artemas Ward. 


2d. Charles Lee. 

3d. Philip Schuyler. 

4th. Iſrael Putnam. 
Adjutant General. Horatio Gates. 
The 8 Brigadiers were 

iſt, Seth Pomeroy. 

2d. Richard Montgomery. 

3d. David Wooſter. 

4th. William Heath. 

5th. Joſeph Spencer. 

6th, John Thomas. 

7th. John Sullivan. 

8th. Nathaniel Greene. 


General Waſhington replied to the Preſident of Con- 

greſs — his appointment, in the following words: 
« Mr. Preſident, 

« Though I am truly ſenſible of the high honour done 
me in this appointment, yet I feel great diſtreſs from a 
conſciouſneſs that my abilities and military experience 
may not be equal to the extenſive and important truſt : 
however, as the Congreſs deſire it, I will enter upon the 
momentous duty, and exert every power J poſſeſs in their 
ſervice, and for ſupport of the glorious cauſe, I beg 


they will accept my moſt cordial thanks for this diſtin- 


guithed teſtimony of their approbation. 

« But, leſt ſome unlucky event ſhould happen unfa- 
vourable to my reputation, I beg it may be remembered 
by every gentleman in the room, that I this day declare, 
with the utmoſt ſincerity, I do not think myſelf equal to 
the command J am honoured. with. : 

10 8 
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« As to pay, Sir, I beg leave to aſſure the Congreſs, 
that as no pecuniary conhderation could have tempted 
me to accept this arduous employment, at the expence 
of my domeſtic eaſe and happineſs, I do not wiſh to make 
any profit from it. I will keep an exact account of my 
expences. Thoſe, I doubt not, they will diſcharge, and 
that is all I deſire.” | a 

A ſpecial commiſſion was drawn up and preſented to 
him, and at the ſame time an unanimous reſolution was 
adopted by Congreſs, That they would maintain and 
aſſiſt him, and adhere to him with their lives and for- 
tunes in the cauſe of American liberty.“ Inſtructions 
were alſo given him for his government, by which, after 
reciting various particulars, he was directed . to deſtroy, 
or make priſoners of all perſons who now are, or who 
hereafter ſhall appear, in arms againſt the good people of 
the Colonies: but the whole was ſummed up in autho- 
riſing him * to order and diſpoſe of the army under his 
command, as might be moſt advantageous for obtaining 
the end for which it had been raiſed, making it his ſpe- 
cial care in diſcharge of the great truſt committed to 
him, that the liberties of America received no detri- 
ment.” About the ſame time twelve companies of ri- 
flemen were ordered to be raiſed in Pennſylvania, Mary- 
land, and Virginia, The men, to the amount of 1430, 
were procured and forwarded with great expedition. 
They had to march from 4 to 1700 miles, and yet the 
whole buſineſs was completed and they joined the Ameri- 
can army at Cambridge, in leſs than two months from 


the day on which the firſt reſolution for raiſing them was 
agreed to. 
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Coeval with the reſolution for raiſing an army, was June 22. 


another for remitting a ſum not exceeding two millions 
of Spaniſh milled dollars in bills of credit for the de- 
fence of America, and the Colonies were pledged for 
the redemption of them. This ſum was increaſed from 
time to time by farther emiſſions. The Colonies having 


neither money nor revenue at their command, were 


forced to adopt this expedient, the only one which was 
in their, power for ſupporting an army, Noone delegate 
| oppoſed 
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1775. oppoſed the meaſure. So great had been the credit of 
—— the former emiſſions of paper in the greater part of the 


Colonies, that very few at that time foreſaw or appre- 
hended the conſequences of unfunded paper emiſſions, but 
had all the conſequences which reſulted from this mea- 
ſure in the courſe of the war been foreſeen, it muſt, not- 
withſtanding, have been adopted, for it was a lefs evil 
that there ſhould be a general wreck of property, than 
that the eſſential rights and liberties of a growing coun. 
try ſhould be loſt. A happy ignorance of future events 
combincd with the ardour of the times, prevented many 
reflections on this ſubject, and gave credit and circulation 
to theſe bills of credit, 

General Waſhington, foon after his appointment to 
the command of the American army, ſet out for the 
camp at Cambridge. On his way thither, he received an 
addreſs from the Provincial Congreſs of New-York, in 
which they expreſſed their joy at his appointment ; they 
alſo faid, „we have the fulleſt aſſurances that whenever 
this important conteſt . ſhall be decided by that fondeſt 
wiſh of each American ſoul, an accommodation with 
our Mother Country, you will cheerfully reſign the im- 
portant depoſit committed into your hands, and re-afſume 
the character of our worthieſt citizen. The General, 
after declaring his gratitude for the .regard ſhewn him, 
added, Be aſſured, that every exertion of my worthy 
colleagues and myſelf will be extended to the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of peace and harmony between the Mother Country 
and theſe Colonies. As to the fatal but neceſſary opera- 
tions of war, when we aſſumed the ſoldier, we did not lay 
aſide the citizen, and we ſhall moſt ſincerely rejoice with 
you in that happy hour, when the re-eſtabliſhment of 
American liberty, on the moſt firm and ſolid foundations, 
ſhall enable us to return to our private ſtations, in the 
boſom of a free, peaceful, and happy country,” 

The General on his way to camp was treated with the 
higheſt honours in every place through which he paſſed. 
Large detachments of volunteers compoſed of private gen- 
tlemen turned out to eſcort him. A committee from the 
Maſſachuſetts Congreſs received him abaut 100 miles 

f from 
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from Boſton, and conducted him to the army. He was 1975. 
ſoon after addreſſed: by the Congreſs of that Colony in the 
molt affe ionate manner; in his anſwer he ſaid, << Gen» 
tlemen, your kind congratulations on my appointment 
and arrival, demand my warmeſt acknowledgements, and 
will ever be retaincd in grateful remembrance. . In ex- 
changing the enjoyment of domeſtic life for the duties 
of my preſent honourable but arduous ſtation, I only 
emulate the virtue and public ſpirit of the whole province 
of Maſſachuſetts, which, with a firmneſs and patriotiſm 
without example, has ſacrificed all the comforts of ſocial 
and political life, in ſupport of the rights of mankind and 
the welfare of our common country, My higheſt ambi- 
tion is to be the happy inſtrument of vindicating theſe 
rights, and to ſee this devoted province again reſtored to 
peace, liberty, and ſafety. 

When General Waſhington arrived at Cambridge, he July 3. 
was received with the joyful acclamations of the Ameri- 
can army. At the head of his troops he publiſhed a de- 
claration, previouſly drawn up by Congreſs, in the nature 
of a manifeſto, ſetting forth the reaſons for taking up 
arms, In this, after enumerating various grievances of 
the Colonies, and vindicating them from a premeditated 
deſign of eſtabliſhing independent ſtates, it was added, 
« In our own native land, in defence of the freedom 
which is our birth-right, and which we ever enjoyed till 
the late violation of it—for the protection of our pro- 
perty, acquired ſolely by the induſtry of our forefathers 
and ourſelves, againſt violence actually offered, we have 
taken up arms; we ſhall lay them down when hoſtilities 
{hall ceaſe on the part of the aggreſſors, and all danger of 
their being renewed ſhall be removed, and not before.“ 

When General Waſhington joined the American 
army, he found the Britiſh intrenched on Bunker's Hill, 
having alſo three floating batteries in Myſtic river, and a 
twenty gun ſhip below the ferry, between Boſton and 
Charleſtown. They had alſo a battery on Copſe's Hill, 
and were ſtrongly fortified on the Neck. The Americans 
were intrenched at Winter Hill, Proſpect Hill, and Rox-, 
dury, communicating with one another by ſmall poſts, 

over 
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1775+ over a diſtance of ten miles. There were alſo parties ſta- 


tioned in ſeveral towns along the ſea coaſt. hn had 
neither engineers to plan ſuitable works, nor- ſufficient 

tools for their erection. | 3s 
In the. American camp was collected a large body of 
men, but without thoſe conveniencies which ancient eſta- 
bliſhments have introduced for the comfort of regulat 
armies. Inſtead of tents, fails now rendered uſeleſs by 
the obſtructions of commerce, were applied for their 
covering; but even of them there was not a ſufficiency, 
The American ſoldiers having joined the camp in all that 
variety of cloathing which they uſed in their daily labour, 
were without uniformity of dreſs. To aboliſh provincial 
diſtinctions, the hunting ſhirt was introduced. They 
were alſo without thoſe heads of departments in the line 
of commiſſaries or quarter-maſters, which are neceſſary 
for the regular and economical ſupply of armies. The 
troops from Connecticut had proper officers appointed 
to procure them ſupplies, but they who came from the 
other Colonies were not ſo well furniſhed. Individuals 
brought to camp their own proviſions on their own horſes, 
In ſome parts committees of ſupplies were appointed, who 
purchaſed neceſſaries at public expence, ſent them on 
to camp, and diſtributed them to ſuch as were in want, 
without any regularity or ſyſtem ; the country afforded 
proviſions, and nothing more was wanting to ſupply the 
army than proper ſyſtems for their collection and diſtri- 
bution. Other articles, though equally neceſſary, were 
almoſt wholly deficient, and could not be procured but 
with difficulty. On the 4th of Auguſt the whole ſtock 
of powder in the American camp, and in the public ma- 
gazines of the four New-England provinces, would make 
but little more than nine rounds a man. The continen- 
tal army remained in this deſtitute condition for a fort- 
might or more. This was generally known among them- 
ſelves, and was alſo communicated to the Britiſh by a 
deſerter, but they ſuſpecting a plot would not believe it. 
A ſupply of a few tons was fent on to them from the 
ommittee of Elizabeth-town, but this was done private- 
ly, leſt the adjacent inhabitants, whe were equally deſ- 
titute, 
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ſtitute, ſhould ſtop it for their own uſe. The public rus 199g, 
lers in Maſſachuſetts iſſued a recommendation to the in- 


habitants, not to fire a gun at a beaſt, bird, or mark, in 
order that they might huſband: their little ſtock for the 
more neceſſary purpoſe of ſhooting men. A ſupply of 
ſeveral thouſand pounds weight of powder was ſoon after 
obtained from Africa in exchange for New-England rum, 
This was managed with ſo much addreſs, that every 
ounce for ſale in the Britiſh forts on the African coaſts, 
was purchaſed up and brought off for the uſe of the 
Americans. 

Embarraſſments from various quarters occurred in the 
formation of a continental army. The appointment of 
general officers made by Congreſs was not ſatisfactory. 
Enterpriſing leaders had come forward with their follow. 
ers, on the commencement of hoſtilities, without ſcrupu- 
lous attention to rank, When theſe were all blended toge- 
ther, it was impoſſible to aſſign to every officer the ſtation 
which his ſervices merited, or his vanity demanded. Ma- 
terials for a good army were collected. The huſbandmen 
who flew to arms were active, zealous, and of unqueſtion- 
able courage, but to introduce diſcipline and ſubordina- 
tion among freemen, who were belted to think for 
themſelves, was an arduous labour. 

The want of ſyſtem and of union, under proper heads, 
pervaded every department. From the circumſtance that 
the perſons employed in providing neceſſaries for the 
army were unconnected with each other, much waſte and 
unneceſſary delays were occaſioned. The troops of the 
different Colonies came into ſervice under varied eſ- 
tabliſhments—ſome were enliſted with the expreſs condi- 
tion of chooſing their officers. The rations promiſed by 
the local legiſlatures varied both as to quantity, Jays 
and price. To form ore uniform maſs of theſe diſcordant 


materials, and to ſubject the licentiouſneſs of independent 
freemen to the controul of military diſcipline, was a deli- 
cate and difficult buſineſs. 

The continental army, put under the command of Ge- 
neral Waſhifgton, amounted to about 14,500 men. 
Theſe had been ſo judiciouſly ſtationed round Boſton, as 
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1775. to confine the Britiſh to the town, and to exclude them 
— from the forage and proviſions which the adjacent coun- 
try and iſlands in Boſton Bay afforded. The force was 
thrown into three grand diviſions. General Ward com- 
manded the right wing at Roxbury, General Lee the 
left at Proſpe& Hill, and the centre was commanded by 
General Waſhington. In arranging the army, the mili- 
tary {kill of Adjutant-general Gates was of great ſervice. 
Method and punctuality were introduced. The officers and 
| privates were taught to know their reſpective places, and 
| to have the mechaniſm and movements as well as the name 
| of an army. 
| When ſome effectual pains had been taken to diſcipline / 
the army, it was found that the term for which enliſt- 
ments had taken place, was on the point of expiring. The 
troops from Connecticut and Rhode-Iſland were only en- 
gaged till the firſt day of December 1775, and no part of 
the army longer than the firſt day of January 1776. 
Such miſtaken apprehenſions reſpecting the future con- 
duct of Great Britain prevailed, that many thought the 
appearance of a determined ſpirit of reſiſtance would lead 
to a redreſs of all their grievances. 
Oct. 10. Towards the cloſe of the year, General Gage failed 
for England, and the command deyolved on General 
Howe. 
Nav. The Maſſachuſetts Aſſembly and Continental Congreſs, 
both reſolved to fit out armed veſſels to cruiſe on the 
American coaſt, for the purpoſe of interrupting warlike 
{tores and ſupplies deſigned for the uſe of the Britiſh 
army. The object was at firſt limited, but as the proſpect 
of accommodation vaniſhed, it was extended to all Bri- 
tiſh property afioat on the high ſeas. The Americans 
were dithdent of their ability to do any thing on water in 
oppolition to the greateſt naval power in the world, but 
from a combination of circumſtances, their firſt attempts 
were ſucceſsful. 
Nov. 29. The Lee privateer, Capt. Manley, took the brig Nancy, 
an ordnance ſhip from Woolwich, containing a large 
braſs mortar, ſeveral pieces of braſs cannon, a large quan- 
tity of arms and ammunition, with all manner of tools, 
| utenlils, 
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utenſils, and machines, neceſſary for camps and artillery. 1775. 
Had Congreſs ſent an order for ſupplies, they could not 
have made out a liſt of articles more ſuitable to their ſitu- 

ation, than what was thus providentally thrown into their 

hands. 

In about nine days after, three ſhips, with various ſtores Dec. 8. 
for the Britiſh army, and a brig from Antigua with rum, 
were taken by Capt. Manly. Before five days more had 
elapſed, ſeveral other ſtore ſhips were captured. By theſe 
means the diſtreſſes of the Britiſh troops, in Boſton, were 
increaſed, and ſupplies for the continental army were pro- 
cured. Naval captures being unexpected, were matter 
of triumph to the Americans, and of ſurprize to the Bri- 
tiſh. The latter ſcarcely believed that the former would 
oppoſe them by land with a regular army, but never ſuſ- 
pected that a people, ſo unfurniſhed as they were with 
many things neceſſary for arming veſſels, would preſume 
to attempt any thing on water, A ſpirit of enterprize, 
invigorated by patriotic zeal, prompted the hardy New- 
Englandmen to undertake the hazardous buſineſs, and 
their ſucceſs encouraged them to proceed. Before the 
cloſe of the year, Congreſs determined to build 5 veſſels of Dec. 13. 
32 guns, 5 of 28, and 3 of 24. While the Americans | 
were fitting out armed veſſels, and before they had made 
any captures, an event took place which would have diſ- 
poſed a leſs determined people to deſiſt from provoking the 
vengeance of the Britiſh navy. This was the burning of 
Falmouth in the northern parts of Maſſachuſetts. Captain 
Mowat, in the Canceaux of ſixteen guns, deſtroyed 139 OR, 18. 
houſes, and 278 ſtores, and other buildings in that town. | 

This ſpread an alarm on the coaſt, but produced no 
diſpoſition to ſubmit, many moved from the ſea ports with 
their families and effects, but no ſolicitations were pre- 
ferred for the obtaining of Britiſh protection. 

In a few days after the burning of Falmouth, the old ſouth 
meeting-houſe in Boſton was taken into poſſeſſion by the 
Britiſh, and deſtined for a riding-ſchpol, and the ſervice of 
the light dragoons. "Theſe proceedfngs produced in the 
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minds of the Coloniſts a more determined ſpirit of re- [i 
ſiſtance, and a more general averſion to Great Britain. 11. 
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CHAP. VIH. 
Ticonderoga taken, and Canada invaded. 


T had early occurred to many, that if the ſword deci- 
I ded the controverſy between Great Britain and her Co- 
lonies, the poſſeſſion of Ticonderoga would be eſſential to 
the ſecurity of the latter, Situated on a promontory, 
formed at the junction of the waters of Lake George and 
Lake Champlain, it is the key of all communication be- 
tween New-York and Canada. Meſſrs. Deane, Wooſter, 
Parſons, Stevens, and others of Connecticut, planned a 
ſcheme for obtaining poſſeſſion of this valuable poſt. 
Having procured a loan of 1800 dollars of public money, 
and provided a ſufficient quantity of powder and ball, 
they ſet off for Bennington, to obtain' the co-operation of 
Colonel Allen of that place. Two hundred and ſeventy 


men, moſtly of that brave and hardy people who are 


called green mountain boys, were ſpeedily collected at 
Caſtleton, which was fixed on as the place of rendezvous. 
At this place Colonel Arnold, who, though attended only 
with a — was proſecuting the ſame object, unex- 
pectedly joined them. He had been early choſen a cap- 
tain of a volunteer company, by the inhabitants of New- 
Haven, among whom he reſided. As foon as he received 
news of the Lexington battle, he marched off with his 
company for the vicinity of Boſton, and arrived there, 
though 1 50 miles diſtant, in a few days. Immediately 
after his arrival he waited on the Maſſachuſetts Commit- 
tee of Safety, and informed them, that there were at Ti- 
conderoga many pieces of cannon, and a great quantity of 
valuable ſtores, and that the fort was in a ruinous condi- 
tion, and garriſoned only by about 40 men. They ap- 
pointed him a Colonel, and commiſſioned him to raiſe 
400 men, and to take Ticonderoga. The leaders of the 
party which had previouſly rendezvouſed at Caſtleton, 
admitted Colonel Arnold to join them, and it was agreed 
that Colonel Allen ſhould be the commander in chief of 
the expedition, and that Colonel Arnold ſhould be his 
aſſiſtant. They proceeded without delay, and arrived in 
the night at Lake Champlain, oppoſite to 'Ticonderoga. 


Allen 
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Allen and Arnold croſſed over with 83 men, and landed 1775, 
near the garriſon. They contended who ſlould go in 
firſt, but it was at laſt agreed that they ſhould both go May g. 
in together ; they advanced abreaſt, and entered the fort 
at the dawning of day. A ſentry ſnapped his piece at 
one of them, and then retreated through the covered May 10, 
way to the parade; the Americans followed, and imme- 
diately drew up. "The commander, ſurpriſed in his bed, 
was called upon to ſurrender the fort; he aſked by 
what authority? Colonel Allen replied, © I demand it 
in the name of the Great Jehovah, and of the Continental 
Congreſs.” No reſiſtance was made, and the fort, with 
its valuable ſtores, and forty-eight priſoners, fell into the 
hands of the Americans, The boats had been ſent back 
for the remainder of the men, but the buſineſs was done 
before they got over. Colonel Seth Warner was ſent 
off with a party to take poſſeſſion of Crown Point, where 
a ſerjeant and 12 men 1 garriſon duty. This 
was ſpeedily effected. The next object calling for the at- 
tention of the Americans, was to obtain the command of 
Lake Champlain; but to accompliſh this, it was neceſſary 
for them to get poſſeſſion of a {loop of war, lying at St. 
John's, at the northern extremity of the lake. With the 
view of capturing this ſloop it was agreed to man and 
arm a ſchooner lying at South Bay, and that Arnold 
ſhould command her, and that Allen ſhould command 
ſome batteaux on the ſame expedition. A favourable 
wind carried the ſchooner a-head of the batteaux, and 
Colonel Arnold got immediate poſſeſſion of the ſloop by 
ſurpriſe. The wind again favouring him, he returned 
with his prize to Ticonderoga, and rejoined Colonel 
Allen. The latter ſoon went home, and the former, with 
a number of men agreed to remain there in garriſon. In 
this rapid manner the poſſeſſion of Ticonderoga, and the 
command of Lake Champlain was obtained, without any 
loſs, by a few determined men. Intelligence of theſe 
events was in a few days communicated to Congreſs, which 
met for the firſt time, at ten o'clock of the ſame day, in 
the morning of which Ticonderoga was taken. They 
rejoiced in the ſpirit of enterprize diſplayed by their 
: Q 2 country- 
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rountrymen, but feared the charge of being aggreſſors, 
or of doing any thing to widen the breach between Great 
Britain and the Colonies ; for an accommodation was at 
that time' nearly their unanimous wiſh. They therefore 
recommended to the committees of the cities and counties 
of New-York and Albany, to cauſe the cannon and 
ſtores to be removed from Ticonderoga to the ſouth end 
of Lake George, and to take an exact inventory of them, 
ein order that they might be ſafely returned when the 
reſtoration of the former harmony between Great Bri- 
tain and the Colonies, ſo ardently wiſhed for by the latter, 
ſhould render it prudent and conſiſtent with the over- 
ruling law of ſelf-preſervation.” | 

Colonel Arnold having begun his military career with 
a ſeries of ſucceſſes, was urged by his native impetuoſity to 
project more extenſive operations. He wrote a letter to 
Congreſs, ſtrongly urging an expedition into Canada, 
and offering with 2000 men to reduce the whole pro- 
vince. In his ardent zeal to oppoſe Great Britain, he had 
adviſed the adoption of an offenſive war, even before Con- 
greſs had organiſed an army or appointed a ſingle military 
officer. His importunity was at laſt ſucceſsful, as ſhall 
hereafter be related, but not till two months. had elapſed, 
ſubſequent to his firſt propoſition of conducting an expe- 
dition againſt Canada, Such was the increaſing fervour of 
the public mind in 1775, that what in the early part of 
the year was deemed violent and dangerous, was in its 
progreſs pronounced both moderate and expedient. 

Sir Guy Carleton, the King's Governor in Canada, no 
ſooner heard that the Americans had ſurpriſed Ticonde- 
roga and Crown Point, and obtained the command of Lake 
Champlain, than he planned a ſcheme for their recovery. 
Having only a few regular troops under his command, 
he endeavoured to induce the Canadians and Indians to 
co-operate with him, but they both declined. He eſtab- 
liſhed martial law, that he might compel the inhabitants 
to take arms, They declared themſelves ready to defend 
the province, but refuſed to march out of it, or to com- 
mence hoſtilities on their neighbours. Colonel Johnſton 
had, on the ſame occaſion, repeated conferences with the 
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Indians, and endeavoured to influence them to take up 1775. 
the hatchet, but they ſteadily refuſed, In order to gain 


their co-operation, he invited them to feaſt on a Boſto- 
nian, and to drink his blood. This, in the Indian ſtyle, 
meant no more than to partake of a roaſted ox and a pipe 
of wine, at a public entertainment, which was given on 
deſign to influence them to co-operate with the Britiſh 
troops. The colonial patriots affected to underſtand it 
in its literal ſenſe. It furniſhed, in their mode of expli- 
cation, a convenient handle for operating on the paſlions 
of the people. 

Theſe exertions in Canada, which were principally 
made with a view to recover Ticonderoga, Crown Point, 
and the command of Lake Champlain, induced Congreſs 
to believe that a formidable invaſion of their north weſtern 
frontier was intended from that quarter : the evident 
tendency of the Quebec act favoured this opinion. Be- 
lieving it to be the fixed purpoſe of the Britiſh Miniſtry 
to attack the united Colonies on that fide, they conceived 
that they would be inexcuſable if they neglected the pro- 
per means for warding off ſo terrible a blow. They were 
alſo ſenſible that the only praQticable plan to effect this 
purpoſe, was to make a vigorous attack upon Canada, 
while it was unable to reſiſt the unexpected impreſſion. 
Their ſucceſs at Ticonderoga and Crown Point had al- 
ready paved the way for this bold enterprize, and had 
broken dawn the fences which guarded the entrance into 
that province. On the other hand, they were ſenſible 
that by taking this ſtep, they changed at once the whole 
nature of the war, From defenſive it became offenſive, 
and ſubjected them to the imputation of being the ag- 
greſſors. They were well aware, that ſeveral who had 
eſpouſed their cauſe in Britain would probably be of- 
fended at this meaſure, and charge them with heightening 
the miſchiefs occaſioned by the diſpute. They knew that 
the principles of reſiſtance, as far as they had hitherto 
ated upon them, were abetted by a conſiderable party 
even in Great Britain; and that to forfeit their good 
opinion, might be of great diſſervice. Conſiderations of 
this kind made them weigh well the important ſtep be: 
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1775. fore they ventured upon it. They on the other hand re- 
—,— fieced that the eloquence of the minority in Parliament, 


and the petitions and remonſtrances of the merchants in 
Great Britain, had produced no ſolid advantages in their 
favour ; and that they had no chance of relief but from 
the ſmiles of Heaven on their own endeavours. The 
danger was prefling. War was not only inevitable, but 
already begun. To wait till they were attacked by a for- 
midable force at their backs, in the very inſtant when 
their utmoſt exertions would be requiſite, perhaps inſut- 
ficient, to protect their cities and ſea coaſt againſt an in- 
vaſion from Britain, would be the ſummit of folly. The 
laws of war and of nations juſtified the foreſtalling of an 
enemy. The Coloniſts argued, that to prevent known hoſ- 
tile intentions, was a matter of ſelf defence; they were 
alſo ſenſible they had already gone ſuch lengths as could 
only be vindicated by arms ; and that if a certain degree 
of ſucceſs did not attend their reſiſtance, they would be 
at the mercy of an irritated government, and their mo- 
deration in the ſingle inſtance of Canada would be an 
unavailing plea for indulgence. They were alſ oencouraged 
to proceed, by certain information that the French inha- 
bitants of Canada, except the nobleſſe and the clergy, 
were as much diſcontented with their preſent ſyſtem of 
government as even the Britiſh ſettlers. It ſeemed there- 
fore probable, that they would conſider the provincials 
rather as friends than as enemies. The invaſion of that 
province was therefore determined upon, if found practi- 
cable, and not diſagreeable to the Canadians. 

Congreſs had committed the management of their mi- 
litary arragements, in this northern department, to Ge- 
neral Schuyler and General Montgomery, While the 
former remained at Albany, to attend an Indian treaty, 
the latter was ſent forward to Ticonderoga, with a body 
of troops from New-York and New-England. Soon 
after reaching Ticonderoga, he made a movement down 
Lake Champlain, General Schuyler overtook him at 
Cape la Motte; from thence they moved on to Iſle aux 
Noix. About this time General Schuyler addreſſed the 
inhabitants, informing them, „that the only views of 

| Congreſs 
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Congreſs were to reſtore to them thoſe rights which every 
ſuhject of the Britiſh empire, of whatever religious ſen- 
timents he may be, is entitled to; and that in the exe- 
cution of theſe truſts he had received the moſt poſitive 
orders to cheriſh eyery Canadian and every friend to the 
cauſe of liberty, and ſacredly to guard their property.” 
The Americans, about 1000 in number, effected a 


1775. 


W, 


landing at St. John's, which being the firſt Britiſh poſt Sept. 19. 


in Canada, lies only 115 miles to the northward of Ti- 
conderoga, The Britiſh piquets were driven into the 
fort, The environs were then reconnoitered, and the 
fortifications were found to be much {ſtronger than had 
been ſuſpected. This induced the calling, of a coun- 
cil of war, which recommended a retreat to Iſle aux Noix, 
twelve miles ſouth of St. John's, to throw a boom acroſs 
the channel, and to erect works for its defence. Soon 
after this event, an extreme bad ſtate of health induced 
General Schuyler to retire to Ticonderoga, and the com- 
mand devolved on General Montgomery. 

This enterpriſing officer in a few days returned to the 
vicinity of St. John's, and opened a battery againſt it, 
Ammunition was ſo ſcarce that the ſiege could not be 
carried on with any proſpect of ſpeedy ſucceſs. The Ge- 
neral detached a ſmall body .of troops to attempt the re- 
duction of fort Chamblee, only fix miles diſtant, Succeſs 
attended this enterprize. By its ſurrender fix tons of 
gun powder were obtained, which enabled the General to 
proſecute the ſiege of St. John's with yigour. The gar- 
riſon, though ſtraitened for proviſions, perſevered in de- 
fending themſelves with unabating fortitude, While Ge- 
neral Montgomery was proſecuting this ſiege, the Gover- 
nor of the province collected at Montreal about 800 men, 
chiefly militia and Indians, He endeayoured to croſs the 
river St, Lawrence with this force, and to land at Lon- 
queil, intending to proceed thence to attack the beſiegers 
but Colonel Warner with 300 green mountzgin boys and 
a four-pounder, prevented the execution of the deſign. 
The Governor's party was ſuffered to come near the ſhore, 
but was then fired upon with ſuch effect as to make them 


retire after ſuſtaining great loſs. 
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An account of this affair being communicated to the 
garriſon in St. John's, Major Preſton, the commanding 
officer, ſurrendered, on receiving honourable terms of ca- 
pitulation, By theſe it was agreed, that the garriſon 
ſhould march out with the honours of war, that the offi- 
cers and privates ſhould ground their arms on the plain, 
the officers keep their fide arms, and their fire arms 
be reſerved for them, and that the people of the garriſon 
ſhould retain their effects. About 500 regulars and 100 
Canadians became priſoners to the provincials. They 


alſo acquired 39 pieces of cannon, 7 mortars, and 2 
howitzers, and about 800 ſtand of arms. Among the 


; cannon were many braſs field pieces, an article of which 


the Americans were nearly deſtitute. 


While the ſiege of St. John's was pending, Colonel Al- 
len, who was returning with about 80 men from a tour 
on which he had been ſent by his General, was captured 
by the Britiſh near Montreal, loaded with irons, and 
in that condition ſent to England. Major Brown had 
propoſed that Colonel Allen ſhould return to Lonqueil, 
procure canoes, and croſs the river St. Lawrence a little to 
the north of Montreal, while he with a force of about 
200 men croſſed a little to the ſouth of it. The former 
croſſed in the night, but the Jatter by ſome means failed 
on his part. Colonel Allen found himſelf the next morn- 
ing unſupported and expoſed to immediate danger, but, 
nevertheleſs, concluded on maintaining his ground. Ge- 
neral Carleton, knowing his weakneſs, marched out 
againſt him with a ſuperior force. The Colonel defen- 
ded himſelf with his wonted bravery, but being deſerted 
by- ſeveral of his party, and having loſt fifteen of his men, 
he was compelled to ſurrender with the remainder, amount- 
ing to 38. 2” 

After the reduction of St. John's, General Montgomery 
proceeded towards Montreal. The few Britiſh forces 
there, unable to ſtand their ground, repaired for ſafety 
on board the ſhipping, in hopes of eſcaping down the ri- 
ver, but they were prevented by Colonel Eaſton, who was 
ſtationed at the point of Sorel river with a number of 
continental troops, ſome cannon, and an armed gondola. 


General 
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General Preſcot, who was on board with ſeveral officers, 1775. 
and about 120 privates, having no chance to eſcape, ſub- —vw— 


mitted to be priſoners on terms of capitulation. Eleven 
ſail of veſſels with all their contents, conſiſting of ammu- 
nition, proviſion, and intrenching tools, became the pro- 
perty of the provincials. Governor Carleton was about 
this time conveyed in a boat with muffled paddles by a 
ſecret way to the Three Rivers, and from thence to Que- 
bec in a few days. 

When Montreal was evacuated by the troops, the in- 
habitants applied to General Montgomery for a capitu- 
lation. He informed them, that as they were defenceleſs, 
they could not expect ſuch a conceſſion, but he engaged 
upon his honour to maintain the individuals and religious 
communities of the city, in the peaceable-enjoyment of 
their property, and the free exerciſe of their religion. In 
all his tranſactions, he ſpoke, wrote, and acted, with dig- 
nity and propriety, and jn particular treated the inhabi- 
tants with liberality and politeneſs. 

Montreal, Which at this time ſurrendered to the pro- 
vincials, carried on an extenſive trade, and contained 
many of thoſe articles, which from the operation of the 
reſolutions of Congreſs could not be imported into any 
of the united Colonies. From theſe ſtores the American 
ſoldiers, who had hitherto ſuffered from the want of ſuit- 
able cloathing, obtained a plentiful ſupply. 

General Montgomery, after leaving ſome troops in 
Montreal, and ſending detachments into different parts 
of the province to encourage the Canadians, and to for- 
ward proviſions, advanced towards the capital. His little 
army arrived with expedition before Quebec. Succeſs 
had hitherto crowned every attempt of General Montgo- 
mery, but notwithſtanding his ſituation was very embar- 
raſſing.— Much to be pitied is the officer, who having 
been bred to arms in the ſtrict diſcipline of regular ar- 
mies, is afterwards called to command men who carry 
with them the ſpirit of freedom into the field. The greater 
part of the Americans, officers as well as ſoldiers, having 


never ſeen any ſervice, were ignorant of their duty, and 


but feebly imprefſed with the military ideas of union, ſub- 
| ordination, 
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1775. ordination, and diſcipline. The army was continental in 
name and pay, but in no other reſpect. Not only the 


troops of different Colonies conceived themſelves in- 
dependent of each other, but in ſome inſtances the dif- 
ferent regiments, of the ſame Colony were back ward to 
ſubmit to the orders of officers in a higher grade of ano- 
ther line, They were alſo ſoon tired of a military life, — 
Novelty and the firſt impulſe, of paſſion had led them to 


camp; but the approaching cold ſeaſon, together with 


the fatigues and dangers incident to war, induced a 
general wiſh to relinquiſh the ſervice, Though by the 
terms of their epliſtment, they were to be diſcharged in a 
few weeks, they could not brook an abſence from their 
homes for that — ſpace of time. The ideas of liberty 
and independence, which rouſed the Coloniſts to oppoſe 
the claims of Great Britain, operated againſt that im- 
plicit obedience which is neceſſary to a well-regulated 
army. | 

2 in European ſtates, where long habits have eſta- 
bliſhed ſubmiſſion to ſuperiors as a primary duty of the 
common people, the difficulty of governing recruits, 
when firſt led to the field from civil occupations, is great ; 
but to exerciſe diſcipline over freemen, accuſtomed to act 
only from the impulſe of their own minds, required not 
only a knowledge of human nature, but an accommo- 
dating ſpirit, and a degree of patience which is rarely 
found among officers of regular armies. The troops 
under the immediate command of General Montgomery, 
were, from their uſual habits, averſe to the ideas of ſub- 
ordination, and had ſuddenly paſſed from domeſtic eaſe, 
to the numberleſs wants and diſtreſſes which are incident 
to marches through ſtrange and deſert countries. Every 
difficulty was increaſed by the ſhort term for which they 
were enliſted, To ſecure the affections of the Canadians, 
it was neceſſary for the American General to reſtrain the 
appetites, and control the licentiouſneſs of his ſoldiery, 
while the appearance of military harſhneſs was dange- 
rous, leſt tneir good will might be forfeited. In this 
choice of difficulties, the genius of Montgomery ſur- 


mounted many obſtacles. During his ſhort but glori- 
ous 
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ous career, he conducted himſelf with ſo much prudence, 1775. 
as to make it doubtful whether we ought to admire 
moſt the goodneſs of the man or the addreſs of the general. 
About the ſame time that Canada was invaded, in the 
uſual route from New-York, a conſiderable detachment 
from the American army at Cambridge was conduQted 
into that royal province by a new and unexpected paſſage. 
Colonel Arnold, who ſucceſsfully conducted this bold un- 
dertaking, thereby acquired the name of the American 
Hannibal. He was detached with a thouſand men from 
Cambridge to penetrate into Canada, by aſcending the Sept. 13. 
river Kennebeck, and deſcending by the Chaundiere to 
the river St. Lawrence. Great were the difficulties theſe 
troops had to encounter in marching by an unexplored 
route 300 miles through an uninhabited country. In aſ- 
cending the Kennebeck, they were conſtantly obliged to 
work upwards againit an impetuous current. They were 
often compelled by cataracts or other impediments, to 
land and to haul their batteaux up rapid ſtreams and over 
falls of rivers. Nor was their march by land more eli- 
gible than this paſſage by water. They had deep ſwamps, 
thick woods, difficult mountains, and craggy precipices 
alternatively to encounter. At ſome places they had to 
cut their way for miles together through foreſts ſo em- 
barraſſed, that their progreſs was only four or five miles 
a day, The conſtant fatigue cauſed many men to fall 
ſick. One third of the number which ſet out were, 
from want of neceſſaries, obliged to return; the others 
proceeded with unabated fortitude and conſtancy. Pro- 
viſions grew at length ſo ſcarce, that ſome of the men 
eat their dogs, cartouch boxes, breeches, aud ſhoes. 
When they were an hundred miles from any habitation 
or proſpect of a ſupply their whole ſtore was divided, 
which yielded four pints of flour for each man. After 
they had baked and eaten their laſt morſel, they had thirty 
miles to travel before they could expect any farther ſup- 
ply. The men- bore up under theſe complicated diſtreſſes 
with the greateſt fortitude. They gloried in the hope 
of completing a march which would rival the fame. of 
ſimilar expeditions undertaken by the heroes of antiquity. 
Having 
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Having ſpent thirty-one days in traverſing a hideous wit. 
derneſs, without ever ſeeing any thing human, they at 
length reached the inhabited parts of Canada. They 
were there well received, and ſupplied with every thing 
neceſſary for their comfort. The Canadians were ſtruck 
with amazement when they ſaw this armed force emerg- 
ing from the wilderneſs. It had never entered their 
conceptions that it was poſlible for human beings to 
traverſe ſuch immenſe wilds, The moſt pointed inſtruc- 
tions had been given to this corps, to conciliate the affec- 
tions of the Canadians. It was particularly enjoined 
upon them, if the ſon of Lord Chatham, then an officer 
in one of the Britiſh regiments in that province, ſhould 
fall into their hands, to treat him with all poſlible atten- 
tion, in return for the great exertions of his father in 
behalf of American liberty. A manifeſto ſubſcribed by 
General Waſhington, which had been ſent from Cam- 
bridge with this detachment, was circulated among the 
inhabitants of Canada, In this they were invited to ar- 
range themſelves under the ſtandard of general liberty; 
and they were informed that the American army was ſent 
into the province, not to plunder, but to protect them. 
While General Montgomery lay at Montreal, Colonet 
Arnold arrived at Point Levy oppoſite to Quebec. Such 
was the conſternation of the garriſon and inhabitants at 
his unexpected appearance, that had not the river inter- 
vened, an immediate attack in the firſt ſurprize and con- 
fuſion, might have been ſucceſsful. The bold enterpriſe 
of one. American army marching through the wilderneſs, 
at a time when ſucceſs was crowning every undertaking of 
another invading in a different direction, ſtruck terror 
into the breaſts of thoſe Canadians who were unfriendly 
to the deſigns of Congreſs. The embarraſſments of the 
garriſon were increaſed by the abſence of Sir Guy Carle- 
ton; that gallant officer, on hearing of Montgomery's 


invaſion, prepared to oppoſe him in the extremes of the 


province, While he was collecting a force to attack in- 
vaders in one direction, a different corps, emerging out 
of the depths of an unexplored wilderneſs, ſuddenly ap- 
peared from another, In a few days after Colonel Arnold 

had 
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had arrived at Point Levy, he croſſed the river St. Law- 1775+ 
rence, but his chance of ſucceeding by a coup de mai 
was in that ſhort ſpace greatly diminiſhed. The critical 
moment was paſt, The panic occaſioned by his. firſt ap- 
pearance had abated, and ſolid preparations for the de- 
fence of the town were adopted. The inhabitants, both 
Engliſh and Canadians, as ſoon as danger preſſed, united 
for their common defence, Alarmed for their property, 
they were, at their own requeſt, embodied for its ſecu- 
rity. The ſailors were taken from the ſhipping in the 
harbour, and put to the batteries on ſhore. As Colonel 
Arnold had no artillery, after parading ſome days on the 
heights near Quebec, he drew off his troops, intending 
nothing more until the arrival of Montgomery, then to 
cut off ſupplies from entering the garriſon. : 

So favourable were the proſpects of the united Colo- 
nies at this period, that General Montgomery ſet on foot 
a regiment of Canadians, to be in the pay of Congreſs. 
James Livingſton, a native of New-York, who had long 
reſided in Canada, was appointed to the command thereof, 
and ſeveral recruits were engaged for the term of twelve 
months, The inhabitants on both ſides of the river 
St. Lawrence were very friendly; expreſſes in the em- 
ploy of the Americans went without moleſtation back- 
wards and forwards between Montreal and Quebec. 
Many individuals performed ſignal ſervices in favour of 
the invading army. Among a conſiderable number Mr. 
Price ſtands conſpicuous, who advanced 5000l, in ſpecie 
for their uſe. 

Various cauſes had contributed to attach the inhabi- 
tants of Cane da, eſpecially thoſe of the inferior claſſes, 
to the intereſt of Congreſs, and to alienate their affections 
from the government of Great Britain. The conteſt 
was for liberty, and there is ſomething in that ſound 
captivating to the mind of man in a ſtate of origina] ſim- 
plicity. It was for the Colonies, and Canada was alſo a 
Colony. The objects of the war were therefore ſuppoſed 
to be for their common advantage. The form of govern- 
ment lately impoſed on them by act of Parliament, was 
tar from being ſo free as the conſtitutions of the other » 

Colonies, 
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1775. Colonies, and was in many reſpects particularly oppreſ- 
—ſie. The common people had no repreſentative ſhare in 


enacting the laws by which they were to be governed, and 
were ſubjected to the arbitrary will of perſons over whom 
they had no conſtitutional control. DiftinQions ſo de- 
grading was not unobſerved by the native Canadians, 
but were more obvious to thoſe who had known the pri- 
vileges enjoyed in the neighbouring provinces. Several 
individuals educated in New-England and New-York, 
with the high ideas of liberty inſpired by their free 
conſtitutions, had, in the interval between the peace of 
Paris 1763, and the commencement of the American 
war, migrated into Canada. Such ſenſibly felt the dif- 
ference between the governments they had left, and the 
arbitrary conſtitution impoſed on them, and both from 
principle and affection, earneſtly perſuaded! the Canadians 
to make a common cauſe with the united Colonies. | 
Though motives of this kind induced the peaſantry of 
the country to eſpouſe the intereſt of Congreſs, yet ſun- 
dry individuals, and ſome whole orders of men, threw 
the weight of their influence into the oppoſite ſcale. The 
legal privileges which the Roman Catholic clergy enjoyed, 
made them averſe to a change, leſt they ſhould be en- 
dangered by a more intimate connection with their pro- 
teſtant neighbours. They uſed their influence in the 
next world, as an engine to operate on the movements 
of the preſent. They refuſed abſolution to ſuch of their 
flocks as abetted the Americans. This interdiction of the 
joys of Heaven, by thoſe who were ſuppoſed to hold the 
keys of it, operated powerfully on the opinions and prac- 
tices of the ſuperſtitious multitude. The ſeigneurs had 
alſo immunities unknown in the other Colonies. Such 
is the fondneſs for power in every human breaſt, that re- 
volutions are rarely favoured by any order of men who 
have reaſon to apprehend that their future ſituation will, 
in caſe of a change, be leſs pre-eminent than before. 
The ſagacious General Montgomery, no leſs a man of the 
world than an officer, diſcovered great addreſs in accom- 
modating himſelf to theſe claſhing intereſts. Though he 
knew the part the popith clergy had acted in oppoſition 
to 
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to him, yet he conducted towards them as if totally igno- 


rant of the matter; and treated them and their religion 
with great reſpect” and attention. As far as he was 
authoriſed to promiſe, he engaged that their eccleſiaſtical 


property ſliould be ſecured, and the free exerciſe of their 


religion continued. To all he held forth the flattering 
idea' of calling a cotivention of repreſentatives, freely 
choſen, to inſtitute” by its own will, ſuch a form of go- 
vernment as they approved. While the great mind of 
this illuſtrious man was meditating ſchemes of liberty and 
happineſs, a military force was collecting and training to 
oppoſe him, which in a ſhort time put a period to his 
valuable life, 

At the time the Americans were before Montreal, Ge- 
neral Carleton, as has been related, eſcaped through their 
hands, and got ſafe to Quebec. His preſence was itſelf 
à garriſon. The confidence repoſed in his talents, in- 
ſpired the men under his command to make the moſt de- 
termined reſiſtence. Soon after his arrival he iſſued a 
proclamation, ſetting forth, “ That all perſons liable to. 
do militia duty, and reſiding in Quebec, who refuſed to 
arm in conjunction with the royal army, ſhould in four 


days quit Quebec with their families, and withdraw them- 


ſelves from the limits of the diſtrict by the firſt of Decem- 
ber, on pain of being treated afterwards as ſpies or re- 
bels.” All who were unwilling to co-operate with the 
Britiſh army, being thus diſpoſed of, the remaining in- 
habitants, though unuſed to arms, became in a little time 
ſo far acquainted with them as to be very uſeful in de- 
fending the town. They ſupported fatigues, and ſubmit- 
ted to command with a patience and cheerfulneſs that 


could not be exceeded by men familiarized to the hard- 
ſhips and ſubordination of a military life, 


General Montgomery having effected at Point aux Dec. 1. 


Trembles a junction with Colonel Arnold, commenced 
the ſiege of Quebec. Upon his arrival before the town, 
he wrote a letter to the Britiſh Governor, recommending 
an immediate ſurrender, to prevent the dreadful conſe- 
quences of a ſtorm. Though the flag which conveyel 
this letter was fired upon, and all communication refuſed, 
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177 5. General Montgomery found other means to convey a let- 
—— ter of the ſame tenor into the garriſon, but the inflexible 


firmneſs of the Governor could not be moved either 
by threats or dangers. The Americans ſoon after com- 
menced a bombardment with five ſmall mortars, but with 
very little effect. In a few days General Montgomery 
opened a ſix gun battery, at the diſtance of ſeven hundred 
yards from the walls, but his metal was too light to make 
any impreſſion, | | 
The news of General Montgomery's ſucceſs in Canada, 
had filled the Colonies with expectations that the conqueſt 
of Quebec would ſoon add freſh luſtre to his already bril- 
Iiant fame. He knew well the conſequences of popular 
diſappointment, and was, beſides, of opinion, that unleſs 
ſomething deciſive was immediately done, the bulineſs of 
his previous acquiſitions would in a great degree be loſt 
to the American cauſe. On both accounts he was ſtrongly 
impelled to make every exertion for ſatisfying the expec- 
tations and promoting the intereſt of a people who had 
honoured him with ſo great a ſhare of their confidence. 
The government of Great Britain, in the extenſiveprovince 
of Canada, was at that time reduced to the ſingle town 
of Quebec. The aſtoniſhed world ſaw peaceful Coloniſts 
ſuddenly transformed into ſoldiers, and theſe marching 
through unexplored wilderneſſes, and extending themſelves 
by conqueſts, in the firſt moment after they had aſſumed 
the profeſſion of arms, Towards the end of the year, the 
tide of fortune began to turn. Diſſentions broke out be- 
tween Colonel Arnold and ſome of his officers, threatening 
the annihilation of diſcipline, The continental currency 
had no circulation in Cod, and all the hard money 
furniſhed for the expedition was nearly expended, — 
Difficulties of every kind were daily increaſing. The ex- 
tremities of fatigue were conſtantly to be encountered. 
The American General had not a ſufficient number of 
men to make proper reliefs in the daily labours they 
underwent ; and that inconſiderable number, worn down 
with toil, was conſtantly expoſed to the ſeverities of a 
Canada winter. The period for which a great part of 
his men had enliſted, being on the point of expiration, 
he 
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he apprehended that they who were entitled to it, would 1775. 
inſiſt on their diſcharge, On the other hand, he ſaw no 
proſpect of ſtaggering the reſolution of the garriſon ; they 
were well ſupplied with every thing neceſſary for their 
defence, and were daily acquiring additional firmneſs. 
The extremity of winter was faſt approaching. From 
theſe combined circumſtances, General Montgomery was 
impreſſed with a conviction, that the ſiege ſhould either 
be raiſed, or brought to a ſummary termination. To 
ſtorm the place was the only feaſible method of effecting 
the latter purpoſe ; but this was an undertaking, in which 
ſucceſs was but barely poſſible. Great minds are ſeldom 
exact calculators of danger ; nor do they minutely attend 
to the difficulties which obſtruct the attainment of their 
objects, Fortune, in contempt of the pride of man, has 
ever had an influence in the ſucceſs or failure of military 
enterpriſes. Some of the greateſt atchievements ef that 
kind have owed their ſucceſs ta a noble contempt of com- 
mon forms. 

The upper part of Quebec was ſurrounded with very 
ſtrong works, and the acceſs from the lower tawn was 
exceſſively difficult, from its almoſt perpendicular ſteep- 
neſs. General Montgomery, from a native intrepidity, 
and an ardent thirſt for glory, overlooked all theſe dan- 
gers, and reſolved at once either to carry the place or pe- 
Tiſh in the attempt. Truſting much to his good fortune, 
confiding in the bravery of his troops, and their readi- 
neſs to follow whitherſoever he ſhould lead, and depending 
ſomewhat on the extenſiveneſs of the works, he deter- 
mined to attempt the town by eſcalade. | 

The garriſon of Quebec at this time conſiſted of about 
1520 men, of which 800 were militia, and 450 were fea- 
men belonging to the King's frigates, or merchants ſhips 
in the harbour, The reſt were marines, regulars, or Co- 
lonel Maclean's new-raiſed emigrants. The American 
army conſiſted of about 800 men. Some had been left at 
Montreal, and near a third of Arnold's detachment, as 
has been related, had returned to Cambridge. 

General Montgomery having divided this little force 
into four detachments, ordered two feints to be made 
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1775. againſt the upper town, one by Colonel Livingſton, at 
de head of the Canadians, againſt St. John's Gate; and 


the other by Major Brown, againſt Cape Diamond, re- 
ſerving to himſelf and Colonel Arnold the two principal 
attacks againſt the lower town. At five o'clock in the 
morning General Montgomery advanced againſt the lower 


Dec. 31. town. He paſſed the firſt barrier, and was juſt opening to 


attack the ſecond, when he was killed, together with his 
aid de camp, Captain John M'Pherſon, Captain Cheeſ- 
man, and ſome others. This ſo diſpirited the men that Co- 
lonel Campbell, on whom the command devolved, thought 
proper to draw them off. In the mean time Colonel Ar- 
nold, at the head of about 350 men, paſſed through St. 
Roques, and approached near a two-gun battery, without 
being diſcovered. This he attacked, and though it was 
well defended, carried it, but with conſiderable loſs. In 
this attack Colonel Arnold received a wound, which made 
it neceſſary to carry him off the field of battle. His 
party nevertheleſs continued the aſſault, and puſhing on, 
made themſelves maſters of a ſecond barrier, heſe 
brave men ſuſtained the force of the whole garriſon for 
three hours, but finding themſelves hemmed in, and 
without hopes either of ſucceſs, relief, or retreat, they 
yielded to numbers, and the advantageous ſituation of 
their adverſaries. The loſs of the Americans, in killed 
and wounded, was about 100, and 300 were taken pri- 
ſoners. Among the flain were Captain Kendricks, Lieu- 
tenant Humphries, and Lieutenant Cooper. The behavi- 
our of the provincial troops was ſuch as might have ſilenced 
thoſe who had reproached them for being deficient in 
courage. The moſt experienced veterans could not have 
exceeded the firmneſs they diſplayed in their laſt attack. 
The iſſue of this aſſault relieved the garriſon of Quebec 
from all apprehenſions for its ſafety. The provincials 
, were ſo much weakened, as to be ſcarcely equal to their 
own defence. However, Colonel Arnold had the bold- 
neſs to encamp within three miles of the town, and had 
the addreſs, even with his reduced numbers, to impede 
the conveyance of refreſhments and proviſions into the 
garriſon. His ſituation was extremely difficult. He was 
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at an immenſe diſtance from thoſe parts where effeQual 1775. 


aſſiſtance could be expected. On his firſt entrance into 
the province, he had experienced much kind treatment 
from the inhabitants. The Canadians, beſides being fickle 
in their reſolutions, are apt to be biaſſed by ſucceſs. Their 
diſpoſition to aid the Americans became therefore daily 
more precarious, It was even difficult to keep the pro- 
vincial troops from returning to their reſpective homes. 
Their ſufferings were great, While their adverſaries were 
comfortably houſed in Quebec, they were expoſed in the 
open air to the extreme rigour of the ſeaſon, The ſe- 
verity of a Canada winter was far beyond any thing with 
which they were acquainted, The ſnow lay aboye four 
feet deep on a level. 

This deliverance of Quebec may be conſidered as a proof 
how much may be done by one man for the preſervation 
of a country, It alſo proves that ſoldiers may in a ſhort 
time be formed out of the maſs of citizens. 

The conflict being over, the ill will which had ſubſiſted, 
during the ſiege, between the royal and provincial troops 
gave way to ſentiments of humanity. The Americans, 
who ſurrendered, were treated with kindneſs. Ample 
proviſions were made for their wounded, and no unne- 
ceſſary ſeverity ſhewn to any. Few men have ever fallen 
in battle ſo much regretted by both fides as General 
Montgomery. His many amiable qualities had procured 
him an uncommon ſhare of private affection, and his great 
abilities an equal proportion of public eſteem. Being a 
ſincere lover of liberty, he had engaged in the American 
cauſe from principle, and quitted the enjoyment of an eaſy 
fortune, and the higheſt domeſtic — to take an ac- 
tive ſhare in the fatigues and dangers of a war, inſtituted 
for the defence of the community of which he was an 
adopted member. His well-known character was almoſt 
equally eſteemed by the friends and foes of the fide which 
he had eſpouſed: In America he was celebrated as a 
martyr to the liberties of mankind ; in Great Britain as 


a miſguided good man, ſacrificing to what he ſuppoſed to 


be the rights of his country, His name was mentioned 
in Parliament with ſingular reſpect. Some of the molt 
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1775. powerful ſpeakers in that illuſtrious Aſſembly, diſplayed 
— their eloquence in ſounding his praiſe and lamenting his 


fate. Thoſe in particular who had been his fellow ſol- 
diers in the late war, expatiated on his many virtues. The 
Miniſter himſelf acknowledged his worth, while he re- 
probated the cauſe for which he fell. He concluded an 
involuntary panegyric, by ſaying, © Curſe on his virtues, 
they have undone his country.” 

Though the invaſion of Canada was finally unſucceſs- 
ful, yet the advantages which the Americans gained in 
the months of September and October gave freſh ſpirits 
to their army and people. The boldneſs of the enterpriſe 


might have taught Great Britain the folly of perſiſting in 


the deſign of ſubjugating America. But inſtead of pre- 
ſerving the union, and reſtoring the peace of the em- 
pire by repealing a few of her laws, ſhe, from miſtaken 


dignity, reſolved on a more vigorous proſecution of the 
war. 


CHAP. IX. 


Tranſactions in Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and the 
general State of Public Affairs in the Colonies, 


T has already been mentioned, that the Coloniſts from 
the riſing of Congreſs in October 1774, and particu- 
larly after the Lexington battle, were attentive to the train- 
ing their militia, and making the neceſſary preparations 

for their defence. 
The effects of their arrangements for this purpoſe va- 
ried with circumſtances. : 
Where there were no royal troops, and where ordinary 
prudence was obſerved, the public peace was undiſturbed. 
In other caſes, the intemperate zeal of governors, and 
the imprudent warmth of the people, anticipated the ca- 
lamities of war before its proper time. Virginia, though 
there was not a ſingle Britiſh ſoldier within its limits, 
was, by the indiſcretion of its Governor, Lord Nunmore, 
involved, for ſeveral months, in difficulties, but little ſhort 
of thoſe to which the inhabitants of Maſſachuſetts were 
ſubjected. 
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ſubjecled. His Lordſhip was but illy fitted to be at the 1775. 
helm in this tempeſtuous ſeaſon, His paſſions predomi- 
nated over his underſtanding, and precipitated him into 
meaſures injurious both to the people whom he governed, 
and to the intereſt of his royal maſter. The * 
from the earlieſt ſtages of the controverſy had been in 
the foremoſt line of oppoſition to the claims of Great 
Britain, but at the ſame time treated Lord Dunmore with 
the attention that was due to his ſtation. In common 
with the other provinces they had taken effectual mea- 
ſures to prepare their militia for the purpoſes of de- 
fence. 

While they were purſuing this object, his Lordſhip en- Apr. 20. 
gaged a party belonging to a royal veſſel in James' River, 
to convey ſome public powder from a magazine in Wil- 
liamſburg on board their ſhip. The value or quantity 
of the powder was incon ſiderable, but the circumſtances 
attending its removal begat ſuſpicions that Lord Dunmore 
meant to deprive the inhabitants of the means of defence. 
They were therefore alarmed, and aſſembled with arms 
to demand its reſtitution. By the interpoſition of the 
mayor and corporation of Williamſburg extremities were 
prevented. Reports were ſoon after ſpread that a ſecond 
attempt to rob the magazine was intended. The inhabi- 
tants again took arms, and inſtituted nightly patroles, 
with a determined reſolution to protect it. The overnor 
was irritated at theſe commotions, and in the warmth of 
his temper threatened to ſet up the royal ſtandard—en- 
franchiſe the negroes, and arm them againſt their maſ- 
ters. This irritated, but did not intimidate. Several 
public meetings were held in the different counties, in all 
of which the removal of the powder from the magazine, 
and the Governor's threats, were ſeverely condemned. 
Some of the gentlemen of Hanover and the neighbour- 
ing counties aſſembled in arms, under the conduct of 
Mr. Patrick Henry, and marched towards Williamſ- 
burg, with an avowed deſign to obtain reſtitution of 
the powder, and to take meaſures for ſecuring the pub- 
lic treaſury. This ended in a negociation, by which 
it was agreed, that payment for the powder, by 
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1775- the receiver general of the Colony, ſhould be accepted in 
leu of reſtitution ; and that upon the engagement of the 


inhabitants of Williamſburg to guard both the treaſury 
and the magazine, the armed parties ſhould return to their 
habitations. 

The alarm of this affair induced Lord Dunmore to 
ſend his lady and family on board the Fowey man of war 
in James River. About the ſame time his Lordſhip, with 
the aſſiſtance of a detachment of marines, fortified his 
palace and ſurrounded it with artillery. He ſoon after 
iſſued a proclamation, in which Mr. Henry and his aſ- 
ſociates were charged with rebellious practices, and the 
preſent commotions were attributed to a deſire in the 
people of changing the eſtabliſhed form of government. 
Several meetings were held in the neighbouring countics, 
in which the conduct of Mr. Henry and of his aſſociates 
was applauded, and reſolutions were adopted, that at 
every riſque he and they ſhould be indemnified. About 
this times copies of ſome letters from Governor Dunmore 
to the Miniſter of the American department were made 
public. Theſe in the opinion of the Virginians contain- 
ed unfair and unjuſt repreſentations of facts, and alſo of 
their temper and diſpoſition. Many ſevere things were 
faid on both ſides, and fame, as ufual, magnified or miſ- 
repreſented whatever was faid or done. One diſtruſt be- 
gat another. Every thing tended to produce a ſpirit of 
diſcontent, and the fever of the public mind daily in- 
creaſed, 

In this ſtate of diſorder the Governor convened the Ge- 
neral Aſſembly. The leading motive for this unexpected 
meaſure was to procure their approbation and acceptance 
of the terms of the conciliatory motion agreed to in Par- 
liament, on the 20th of the preceding February, His 
Lordſhip introduced this to their conſideration, in a long 
and plauſible ſpeech. In a few days they preſented their 
addreſs in anſwer, in which, among other grounds of 
rejection, they ſtated that, „the propoſed plan only 
changed the form of oppreſſion without leſſening its 
burthen;“ but they referred the papers for a final deter- 
mination to Congreſs. For themſelves they declared, 

« We 
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&« We have exhauſted every mode of application which 
our invention could ſuggeſt, as proper and promiſing. 
We have decently remonſtrated with Parliament: they 
have added new injuries to the old. We have wearied 
our King with ſupplications: he has not deigned to an- 
ſwer us. We have appealed to the native honour and 
juſtice of the Britiſh nation: their efforts in our favour 
have been hitherto ineffectual.“ 

The Aſſembly, among their firſt acts, appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire into the cauſes of the late diſturbances, 
and particularly to examine the ſtate of the magazine. 
They found moſt of the remaining powder buried; the 
muſkets deprived of their locks, and ſpring guns plant- 
ed in the magazine. Theſe diſcoveries irritated the peo- 
ple, and occaſioned intemperate expreſſions of reſent- 


ment. Lord Dunmore quitted the palace privately, and May 8. 


retired on board the Fowey man of war, which then lay 
near York-Town. He left a meſſage for the Houſe of Bur- 
geſſes, acquainting them “ that he thought it prudent 
to retire to a place of ſafety, having reaſon to believe that 
he was in conſtant danger of falling a ſacrifice to popular 
fury ; he nevertheleſs hoped they would proceed in the 
great buſineſs before them ; and he engaged to render the 
communication between him and the houſe as eaſy and 
as ſafe as poſſible. He aſſured them that he would at- 
tend as heretofore, to the duties of his office, and that he 
was well diſpoſed to reſtore that harmony which had been 
unhappily interrupted,” | 

This meſſage produced a joint addreſs from the Coun- 
eil and Houſe of Burgeſſes, in which they repreſented his 
Lordſhip's fears to be groundleſs, and declared their wil- 
lingneſs to concur in any meaſure he would propoſe for 
the ſecurity of himſelf and family ; and concluded by 
intreating his return to the palace. Lord Dunmore in a 
reply, juſtified his apprehenſions of danger from the 
threats which had been repeatedly thrown out. He charg- 
ed the Houſe of Burgeſſes with countenancing the violent 
proceedings of the people, and with a deſign to uſurp the 
executive power, and ſubvert the conſtitution. This pro- 
duced a reply fraught with recrimination and defenſive 
| R 4 arguments. 
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and the Fowey, but little of the public buſineſs was com- 
pleted. His Lordſhip was {till acknowledged as the law- 
ful governor of the province, but did not think proper 
to ſet his Toot on ſhore, in the country over which his 
functions were to be exerciſed. 

At length, when the neceſſary bills were ready for rati- 
ficatien, the Council and Burgeſſes jointly entreated the 
Governor's preſence to give his aſſent to them and finiſh 
the ſeſſion. After ſeveral meiſages and anſwers, Lord 
Dunmore peremptorily refuſed to meet the Aſſembly at 


the capital, their uſual place of deliberation ; but ſaid he 


July 18. 


would be ready to receive them on the next Monday, at 
his preſent reſidence on board the Fowey, for the purpoſe 
of giving his aſſent to ſuch bills as he ſhould approve of. 
Upon receiving this anſwer, the Houſe of Burgeſſes 
paſſed reſolutions in which they declared, that the meſ- 
ſage requiring them to attend the Governor on board 
a thip of war, was a high breach of their rights and pri- 
vileges—that they had reaſon to fear a dangerous at-' 
tack was meditated againſt the Colony, and it was there- 
fore their opinion, that they ſhould prepare for the pre- 
ſervation of their rights and liberties, After ſtrongly 
profeſſing loyalty to the King, and amity to the Mother 
Country, they broke up their ſeſſion. The royal go- 
vernment in Virginia from that day ceaſed. Soon after, 
a Convention of Delegates was appointed to ſupply the 
place of the Aſſembly. As theſe had an unlimited con- 
fidence repoſed in them, they became at once poſſeſſed of 
undefined diſcretionary powers, both legiſlative and exe- 
cutive. They exerciſed this authority for the ſecurity of 
their conſtituents. They raiſed and embodied an armed 
force, and took other meaſures for putting the Colony 
in a ſtate of defence. They publiſhed a juſtification of 
their conduct, and ſet forth the neceſſity of the mea- 
ſures they had adopted. They concluded with profeſſions 
of loyalty, and declared that though they were deter- 
mined at every hazard to maintain their Tights and pri- 
| vileges, 
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vileges, it was alſo their fixed reſolution to diſband ſuch 1775. 


forces as were raiſed for the defence of the Colony, when- 
ever their dangers were removed. The headſtrong paſ- 
ſions of Lord Dunmore precipitated him into farther fol- 
lies. With the aid of the loyaliſts, run-away negroes, 
and ſome frigates that were on the ſtation, he eſtabliſhed 
a marine force, By degrecs, he equipped and armed a 
number of veſſels of different kinds and ſizes, in one of 
which he conſtantly reſided, except when he went on 
ſhore in a hoſtile manner. This force was calculated 
only for depredation, and never became equal to any eſ- 
ſential ſervice, Obnoxious perſons were ſeized and taken 
on board ; negroes were carried off, plantations ra- 
vaged, and houſes burnt. "Theſe proceedings occaſioned 
the ſending of ſome detachments of the new-raiſed pro- 
vincial forces to protect the coaſts. This produced a pre- 
datory war, from which neither honour nor benefit could 
be acquired, and in which every neceſſary from on ſhore 


was purchaſed at the riſk of blood. The forces under Oct. 25, 


his Lordſhip attempted to burn Hampton ; but the crews 
of the royal veſſels employed in that buſineſs, though 
they had begun' to cannonade it, were ſo annoyed by 
riflemen from on ſhore, that they were obliged to quit 


their ſtation. In a few days after this repulſe, a procla- Nov. 7. 


mation was iſſued by the Governor, dated on board the 
ſhip William, off Norfolk, declaring, that as the civil law 
was at preſent inſufficient to puniſh treaſon and traitors, 
martial law ſhould take place and be executed throughout 
the Colony ; and requiring all perſons capable of bearing 
arms to repair to his Majeſty's ſtandard, or to be conſi- 


dered as traitors. He alſo declared all indented ſervants, 


negroes, and others, appertaining to rebels, who were able 
and willing to bear arms, and who joined his Majeſty's 
forces, to be free. 

Among the circumſtances which induced the rulers of 
.Great Britain to count on an eaſy conqueſt of America, 
the great number of ſlaves had a conſiderable weight. 
On the ſea coaſt of five of the moſt ſouthern provinces, 
the number of flaves exceeded that of freemen. It was 
ſuppoſed, that the proffer of freedom would detach them 


from 
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from their maſter's intereſt, and bind them by ſtrong ties 


— do ſupport the royal ſtandard. Perhaps, under favour- 


Dec. 9. 


able circumſtances, theſe expectations would in ſome de- 
gree have been realiſed ; but Lord Dunmore's indiſere- 
tion deprived his royal maſter of this reſource. Six 
months had elapſed ſince his Lordſhip firſt threatened its 


adoption. The negroes had in a great meaſure ceaſed. 


to believe, and the inhabitants to fear. It excited leſs 
ſurprize, and produced leſs effect, than if it had been 
more immediate and unexpected. The country was now 
in a tolerable ſtate of defence, and the force for protec- 
ting the negroes, in caſe they had cloſed with his Lordſhip's 
offer, was far ſhort of what would have been neceſſa 
for their ſecurity. The injury done the royal — 
by the bare propoſal of the ſcheme, far outweighed any 
advantage that reſulted from it. The Coloniſts were 
ſtruck with horror, and filled with deteſtation of a go- 
vernment which was exerciſed in looſening the bands of 
fociety, and deſtroying domeſtic ſecurity. The union 
and vigour which was given to their oppoſition was great, 
while the additional force acquired by his Lordſhip was in- 
conſiderable. It, nevertheleſs, produced ſome effect in 
Norfolk and the adjoining country, where his Lordſhip 
was joined by ſeveral hundreds, both whites and blacks. 
The Governor having once more got footing on the main, 
amuſed himſelf with hopes of acquiring the glory of re- 
ducing one part of the province by means of the other. 
The provincials had now an object againſt which they 
might direct their arms. An expedition was therefore 
concerted againſt the force which had taken poſt at Nor- 
folk. To protect his adherents Lord Dunmore conſtrued 
a fort at the great bridge, on the Norfolk fide, and fur- 
niſhed it with artillery. The provincials alſo fortified 
themſelves near to the ſame place, with a narrow cauſe- 
way in their front. In this ſtate both parties continued 
_ for ſome days. The royaliſts commenced an attack. 
aptain Fordyce, at the head of about 60 Britiſh grena- 
diers, paſſed the cauſeway, and boldly marched up to 
the provincial entrenchments with fixed bayonets. They 
were expoſed without cover to the fire of the provincials 
in 
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in front, and enfiladed by another part of their works. 1775. 
The brave captain and ſeveral of his men fell; the lieu- 
tenant, with others, were taken, and all who ſurvived 
were wounded, The flaves in this engagement were more 
prejudicial to their Britiſh employers than to the provin- 
cials. Captain Fordyce was interred by the victors with 
military honors. "The Engliſh priſoners were treated with 
kindneſs, but the Americans who had joined the King's 
ſtandard, experienced the reſentment of their country- 
men. 

The royal forces, on the enſuing night, evacuated their 
poſt at the great bridge, and Lord Dunmore ſhortly after 
abandoned Norfolk, and retired with his people on board 
his ſhips. Many of the Tories, a name which was given 
to thoſe who adhered to the royal intereſt, ſought the 
ſame aſylum for themſelves and moveable effects. The 
provincials took poſſeſſion of Norfolk, and the fleet, with 
its new incumbrances, moved to a greater diſtance. The 
people on board, cut off from all peaceable intercourſe 
with the ſhore, were diſtreſſed for proviſions and neceſ- 
ſaries of every kind. This occaſioned ſundry unimpor- 
tant conteſts between the provincial forces and the armed 
ſhips and boats. At length, on the arrival of the Liver- 
pool man of war from England, a flag was ſent on ſhore 
to put the queſtion, whether they would ſupply his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhips with proviſions ? An anſwer was returned 
in the negative. It was then determined to deſtroy the 
town, This was carried into effect, and Norfolk was 
reduced to aſhes The whole loſs was eſtimated at 
300,0001. ſterling. The provincials, to deprive the ſhips Jan. 1. 
of every reſource of ſupply, deſtroyed the houſes and 1776. 
plantations that were near the water, and obliged the 
people to move their cattle, proviſions, and effects, farther 
into the country. Lord Dunmore, with his fleet, con- 
tinued for ſeveral months on the coaſt and in the rivers of 
Virginia, His unhappy followers ſuffered a complica- 
tion of diſtreſſes. The ſcarcity of water and proviſions, 
the cloſeneſs and filth of the ſmall veſſels, produced diſ- 
eaſes which were fatal to many, eſpecially to the negroes. 
Though his whole force was trifling when compared with 

the 
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1776, the reſources of Virginia, yet the want of ſuitable armed 

— veſſels made its expulſion impracticable. The experience 

of that day evinced the inadequacy of land forces for the 

defence of a maritime country; and the extenſive miſ- 

chief which may be done by even an inconſiderable ma- 

rine, when unoppoſed in its own way. The want of a 
navy was both ſeen and felt. Some arrangements to pro-. 

| cure one were therefore made. Either the expeRation 
| of an attack from this quarter, or the ſufferings of the 
| crews on board, induced his Lordſhip, in the ſummer 1776, 
; to burn the leaſt valuable of his veſſels, and to ſend the 
| remainder, amounting to 30 or 40 ſail, to Florida, Ber- 
muda, and the Weſt Indies. The hopes which Lord Dun- 
more had entertained of ſubduing Virginia by the co- 
operation of the negroes terminated with this movement. 
The unhappy Africans who had engaged in it are ſaid 
to have almoit univerſally periſhed. 

While theſe tranſactions were carrying on, another 
ſcheme, in which Lord Dunmore was a party, in like 
manner miſcarried. It was in contemplation to raiſe a 
conſiderable force at the back of the Colonies, particu- 
larly in Virginia and the Carolinas. One Connelly, a 
native of Pennſylvania, was the framer of the — 
He had gained the approbation of Lord Dunmore, and 
had been ſent by him to General Gage at Boſton, and 
ſrom him he received a commiſſion to act as colonel com- 

mandant. It was intended that the Britiſh garriſons at 
Detroit, and ſome other remote poſts, with their artil- 
lery and ammunition, ſhould be ſubſervient to this de- 
ſign. Connelly alſo hoped for the aid of the Canadians 
and Indians. He was authoriſed to grant commiſſions, 
and to have the ſupreme direction of the new forces. As 
ſoon as they were in readineſs he was to penetrate through 
Virginia, and to meet Lord Dunmore near Alexandria, 
on the river Potowmac. Connelly was taken up on ſuſ- 
picion, by one of the committees in Maryland, while 
on his way to the ſcene of action. The papers found 
in his poſleſſion betrayed the whole. Among theſe was 
a general ſketch of the plan, and a letter from Lord 
Dunmore to one of the Indian chiefs. He was impri- 
ſoned, 
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ſoned, and the papers publiſhed. So many fortunate 1776. 
eſcapes induced a belief among ſerious Americans, that 


their cauſe was favoured by Heaven. The various pro- 
jects which were deviſed and put in operation againſt 
them, pointed out the increaſing neceſſity of union, while 
the havock made on their coaſts, the proffer of freedom 
to their ſlaves, and the encouragement propoſed to Indians 
for making war on their frontier inhabitants, quickened 
their reſentment againſt Great Britain, 

North-Carolina was more fortunate than Virginia. 
The Governors of both were perhaps equally zealous for 
the royal intereſt, and the people of both equally attached 
to the cauſe of America, but the former eſcaped with a 
ſmaller portion of public calamity, Several regulations 
were at this time adopted by moſt of the provinces. 
Councils of ſafety, committees, and conventions, werecom- 
mon ſubſtitutes for regular government. Similar plans 
for raiſing, arming, and ſupporting troops, and for train- 


ing the militia, were from north to ſouth generally 


adopted. In like manner royal Governors throughout 
the provinces were exerting themſelves in attaching the 
people to the ſchemes of Great Britain, Governor Mar- 
tin, of North-Carolina, was particularly zealous in this 
buſineſs : he fortified and armed his palace at Newbern, 
that it might anſwer the double purpoſe of a garriſon and 
magazine. While he was thus employed, ſuch commo- 
tions were excited among the people, that he thought it 
expedient to retire on board a ſloop of war in Cape Fear 
river. The people, on examining, found powder and 
various military ſtores which had been buried in his gaz- 
den and yard. Governor Martin, though he had aban- 
doned his uſual place of reſidence, continued his exer - 
tions for reducing North-Carolina to obedience, He par- 
ticularly addreſſed himſelf to the regulators and High- 
land emigrants. The former had acquired this name 
from their attempting to regulate the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice in the remote ſettlements, in a ſummary manner 
ſubverſive of the public peace. They had ſuffered the 
conſequences of oppoſing royal government, and from 
obvious principles of human nature, were diſpoſed to 
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ſupport the authority whoſe power to puniſh they had 


recently experienced. The Highland emigrants had been 
but. a ſhort time in America, and were yet more under 


the influence of Europeean ideas than thoſe which their 
new ſituation was calculated to inſpire. Governor Mar- 
tin ſent commiſſions among theſe people for railing and 
commanding regiments; and he granted one to Mr. M Do- 
nald to act as their general. He alſo ſent them a pro- 
clamation, commanding all perſons, on their allegiance, 
to repair to the royal ſtandard. © This was erected by 
General M Donald, about the middle of February. Upon 


the firſt intelligence of their aſſembling, Brigadier-gene- 


ral Moore, with ſome provincial troops and militia, and 
ſome pieces of cannon, marched to oppoſe them. He 
took poſſeſſion of Rock Fiſh Bridge, and threw up fome 
works. He had not been there many days when M Do- 
nald approached, and ſent a letter to Moore, incloſing 
the Governor's proclamation, and adviſing him and his 
party to join the King's ſtandard ; and adding, that in 
caſe of refuſal they muſt be treated as enemies. To this 
Moore replied, that -he and his officers conſidered them- 


ſelves as engaged in a cauſe the moſt glorious and ho- 


nourable in the world, the defence of mankind ; and in 
his turn offered, that if M*Donald's party laid down their 


arms they ſhould be received as friends, but, otherwiſe 


they muſt expe& conſequences fimilar to thoſe which 
they threatened. Soon after this General M Donald, with 
his adherents, puſhed on to join Governor Martin, but 
Colonels Lillington and Caſwell, with about 1000 mili- 
tia men, took poſſeſſion of Moore's Creek Bridge, which 
lay in their way, and raiſed a ſmall breaſt-work to ſe- 
cure themſelves, 

On the next morning the Highland emigrants at- 
tacked the militia poſted at the bridge, but M*Cleod, the 
ſecond in command, and ſome more of their officers 
being killed at the firſt onſet, they fled with precipitation. 
General M<Donald was taken priſoner, and the whole of 
his party broken and diſperſed, This overthrow pro- 
duced conſequences very injurious to the Britiſh intereſt. 
A royal fleet and army was expected on the coaſt. A 
junction 
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grants in the interior country, might have made a ſenſible 


impreſſion on the province, From an eagerneſs to do 
ſomething, the inſurgents prematurely took arms, and 
being cruſhed before the arrival of proper ſupport, their 
ſpirits were ſo entirely broken, that no future effort could 
be expected from them. 

While the war raged only in Maſſachuſetts, each pro- 
vince conducted itſelf as under the expectation of being 
next attacked. Georgia, though a majority of its inhabi- 
tants were at firſt againſt the meaſures, yet about the middle 
of this year, joined the other Colonies. Having not con- 
curred in the petitions from Congreſs to the King, they 
petitioned by themſelves, and ſtated their rights and grie- 
vances, in firm and decided language. They alſo adopted 
the continental aſſociation, and ſent on their deputies to 
Congreſs. 

In South-Carolina there was an eagerneſs to be pre- 
pared for defence, which was not ſurpaſſed in any of-the 
provinces, Regiments were raiſed—forts were built— 
the militia trained, and every neceſſary preparation made 
for that purpoſe. Lord William Campbell, the royal 
Governor, endeavoured to form a party for the ſupport of 
Government, and was in ſome degree ſucceſsful. Diſ- 
truſting his perſonal ſafety on ſhore, about the middle of 


September he took up his reſidence on board an armed 
veſſel in the harbour. 


The royal government ſtill exiſted in name and form; 


but the real power which the people obeyed, was exerciſed 
by a Provincial Congreſs, a Council of Safety, and ſubor- 
dinate commitees, To conciliate the friendihip of the In- 
dians, the popular leaders ſent a ſmall ſupply of powder 
into the country. They who were oppoſed to Congreſs, 
embodied, and robbed the waggons which were employed 
in its tranſportation, To inflame the minds of their ad- 
herents, they propagated a report that the powder was 
intended to be given to the Indians for the purpoſe of 
maſſacreing the friends of royal government. The inha- 
bitants took arms, ſome to ſupport royal government, but 
others to ſupport the American meaſures. The 3 

acted 
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ated feebly, and were eaſily overpowered. They were 
diſheartened by the ſuperior numbers that oppoſed 
them; they every where gave way, and were obliged 
either to fly or feign ſubmiſſion. Solicitations had been 
made about this time for royal forces to awe the ſouthern 
provinces, but without effect, till the proper ſeaſon was 
over. One ſcheme for this purpoſe was fruſtrated by a 
ſingular device. Private intelligence had been received 


of an expreſs being ſent from Sir James Wright, Governor 


of Georgia, to General Gage. By him the neceſſity of 
ordering a part of the royal army to the ſouthward was 
fully ſtated. The expreſs was waylaid, and compelled by 
two gentlemen to deliver his letters. One to General Gage 
was kept back, and another one forwarded in its room. 
The ſeal and hand writing were ſo exactly imitated that 
the deception was not ſuſpected. The forged letter was 
received and acted upon; it ſtated ſuch a degree of peace 
and tranquillity as induced an opinion that there was no 
neceſſity of ſending royal troops to the ſouthward. While 
theſe ſtates were thus left to themſelves, they had time 
and opportunity to prepare for extremities, and in the 
mean time the friends of royal government were ſeverally 
cruſhed. A ſeries of diſaſters followed the royal cauſe 
in the year 1775. General Gage's army was cooped up 
in Boſton, and rendered uſeleſs., In the ſouthern ſtates, 
Where a ſmall force would have made an impreſſion, the 


royal Governors were unſupported, Much was done to 


irritate the Coloniſts and to cement their union, but very 
little, either in the way of conquelt or conceſſion, to ſub- 
due their ſpirits or conciliate their affections. 

In this year the people of America generally took their 
ſide, Every art was made uſe of by the popular leaders to 
attach the inhabitants to their royal cauſe; nor were the vo- 
taries of the royal intereſt inactive. But little impreſſion 
was made by the latter, except among the uninformed. 
The great maſs of the wealth, learning, and influence, in 
all the ſouthern Colonies, and in moſt of the northern, 
was in favour of the American cauſe, Some aged per- 
ſons were exceptions to the contrary, Attached to an- 
cient habits, and enjoying the fruits of their induſtry, 


they 
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they were flow in approving new meaſures ſubverſive of 1776. 
the former, and endangering the latter. A few who had 


baſked in the ſunſhine of court favour, were reſtrained 
by honour, principle, arid intereſt, from forfaking the 
fountain of their enjoyments. Some feared the power of 
Britain, and others doubted the perſeverance of America; 
but a great majority reſolved to hazard every thing in pre- 
ference to a tame ſubmiſſion, In the beginning of the year, 
the Coloniſts were farmers, merchants, and mechanics ; 
but in its cloſe they had aſſumed the profeſſion of ſoldiers, 
So ſudden a transformation of ſo numerous and ſo diſper- 
ſed a people is without a parallel. 

This year was alſo remarkable for the 1 termi- 
nation of royal government: this was effected without 
any violence to its executive officers. The new ſyſtem 
was not ſo much forcibly impoſed or deſignedly adopted, 
as introduced through neceſſity, and the imperceptible 
agency of a common danger, operating uniformly on the 
mind of the public. The royal governors, for the moſt 
part, voluntarily abdicated their government, and retired 
on board ſhips of war. They aſſigned for reaſon, that 
they apprehended perſonal danger, but this, in every in- 
ſtance, was unfounded. Perhaps theſe repreſentatives of 
royalty thought, that as they were conſtitutionally neceſ- 
ſary to the adminiſtration of juſtice, the horrors of anar- 
chy would deter the people from proſecuting their oppo- 
ſition. If they ated from this principle, they were miſ- 
taken. Their withdrawing from the exerciſe of their of- 
ficial duties, both furniſhed an apology, and induced a 
neceſſity for organizing a ſyſtem of government indepen- 
dent of royal authority. By encouraging oppoſition to the 
popular meaſures, they involved their friends in great 
diſtreſs. The unſucceſsful inſurrections which they fo- 
mented, being improperly timed, and unſupported, were 
eaſily overthrown, and actually ſtrengthened the 3 
government which they meant to deſtroy. 
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So Tranſattions of Maſſachuſetts, and Evacuation of Boſton. 


\ S the year 1775 drew near to a cloſe, the friends 


of Congreſs were embarraſſed with a new diffi- 
culty. Their army was temporary, and only engaged to 
ſerve out the year. The object for which they had taken 
up arms was not yet obtained. Every reaſon which 
had previouſly induced the provinces to embody a mili- 
tary force, ſtill exiſted, and with increaſing weight. It 
was therefore reſolved to form a new army. The ſame 
flattering hopes were indulged, that an army for the en- 
ſuing year would anſwer every -purpoſe. A committee 
of Congreſs, conſiſting of Dr. Franklin, Mr. Lynch, and 
Mr. Harriſon, repaired to head quarters at Cambridge, 
and there, in conjunction with General Waſhington, made 
arrangements for organizing an army for the year 1776. 
It was preſumed that the ſpirit which had hitherto ope- 
rated on the yeomanry of the country, would induce 
moſt of the ſame individuals to engage for another 
twelvemonth, but on experiment it was found that much 
of their military ardour had already evaporated. The firſt 
impulſe of paſſion, and the novelty of the ſcene, had 
brought many to the field, who had great objections 
againſt continuing in the military line. "They found, that 
to be ſoldiers, required ſacrifices of which, when they aſ- 
fumed that character, they had no idea. So unacquainted 
were the bulk of the people with the mode of carrying 
on modern war, that many of them flew to arms with 
the deluſive expectation of ſettling the whole diſpute by 
a few deciſive and immediate engagements. Experience 
ſoon taught them, that to riſk life in open fighting was 
but a part of the ſoldier's duty, Several of the inferior 
officers retired—the men frequently refuſed to enliſt, un- 
leſs they were allowed to chuſe their officers. Others 
would not engage unleſs they were indulged with fur- 
loughs. Fifty would apply together for leave of ab- 
ſence ; indulgence threatened leſs ruinous conſequences 
than a refuſal would probably have produced. On the 
whole, enliſtments went on flowly. Though the recruits 
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for the new army had not arrived, yet the Connecticut 
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troops, whoſe time expired on the firſt of December,. 


could not be perſuaded to continue in ſervice, On their 
way home, ſeveral of them were ſtopped by the country 
people and compelled to return, When every thing 
ſeemed to be expoſed by the departure of ſo great a 
part of the late army, the militia was called on for a tem- 
porary aid. A new difficulty obſtructed as well the re- 
cruiting of the army, as the coming in of the militia, 
Sundry perſons infected with the ſmall pox, were ſent out 
of Boſton and landed at Point Shirley. Such was the 
dread of that diſeaſe, that the Britiſh army ſcarcely ex- 
cited equal terror. So many difficulties retarded the re- 
cruiting ſervice, that on the laſt day of the year 1775, the 
whole American army amounted to no more than 9650 
men. Of the remarkable events with which this impor- 
tant year was replete, it was not the leaſt, that within 
muſket ſhot of twenty Britiſh regiments, one army was 
diſbanded and another enliſted, 5 

All this time the Britiſh troops at Boſton were ſuffer- 
ing the inconvenience of a blockade. From the 19th 
of April they were cut off from thoſe refreſhments which 
their ſituation required ; their ſupplies from Britain 
did not reach the coaſtifor a long time after they were 
expected. Several were taken by the American cruiſers, 
and others were loſt at ſea. This was in particular the 
fate of many of their coal ſhips. The want of fuel was 
peculiarly felt in a climate where the winter is both ſe- 
vere and tedious, They relieved themſelves in part from 
their ſufferings on this account, by the timber of houſes 
which they pulled down and burnt. Veſſels were diſ- 
patched to the Weſt Indies to procure proviſions ; but 
the iſlands were ſo ſtraitened that they. could afford but 
little aſſiſtance. Armed ſhips and tranſports were or- 
dered to Georgia with an intent to procure rice, but the 
people of that province, with the aid of a party from 
South-Carolina, ſo effectually oppoſed them, that of 
eleven veſſels, only two got off ſafe with their cargoes. It 
was not till the ſtock of the garriſon was nearly exhauſted, 
that the tranſports from England entered the port of 


Boſton, and relieved the diſtreſſes of the garriſon. | 
8 2 While 
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While the troops within the lines were apprehenſive 
of ſuffering from want of proviſions, the troops without 
were equally uneaſy for want of employment. -Uſed to 
labour and motion on their farms, they but illy reliſhed 
the inactivity and confinement of a camp life. Fiery 
ſpirits declaimed in favour of an aſſault. They pre- 
ferred a bold ſpirit of enterprize to that paſſive forti- 
tude which bears up under preſent evils, while it waits 
for favonrable junQures. Fo be in readineſs for an 


January attempt of this kind, a council of war recommended to 
17—18. call in 7280 militia men, from New-Hamyſhire or Con- 


necticut. This number added to the regular army before 
Boſton, would have made an operating force of about. 
17,000 Men. 

The provincials laboured under great inconveniencies 
from the want of arms and ammunition, Very early in 
the conteſt, the King of Great Britain, by proclamation, 


| forbad the exportation of warlike ſtores to the Colonies. 


Great exertions had been made to manufacture ſalt petre 
and gunpowder, but the ſupply was ſlow and inade- 
quate. A ſecret committee of Congreſs had been ap- 
pointed, with ample powers to lay in a ſtock of this ne- 
ceſſary article. Some ſwift ſailing veſſels had been dif- 
patched to the coaſt of Africa, to purchaſe what could 
be procured in that diſtant region. A party from Char- 
leſtown forcibly took about 17, ooolbs. of powder from a 
veſſel near the bar of St. Auguſtine. Some time after, 
Commodore Hopkins ſtripped Providence, one of the Ba- 
hama illands, of a quantity of artillery and ſtores ; but the 
whole procured from all theſe quarters was far ſhort of 
a ſufficiency. In order to ſupply the new army before 
Boſton with the neceſſary means of defence, an applica- 
tion was made to Maſſachuſetts for arms, but on exami- 
nation it was found that their public ſtores afforded only 
200. Orders were iſſued to purchafe firelocks from, 
private perſons, but few had any to fell, and fewer would 
part with them. In the month of February, there were 
2000 of the American infantry who were deſtitute of 
arms. Powder was equally ſcarce, and yet daily appli- 
cations were made for the dividends of the ſmall.quantity 
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Which was on hand, for the defence of various parts 1776. 
threatened with invaſion, The eaſtern Colonies pre- 


ſented an unuſual fight; a powerful enemy ſafely in- 
trenched in their firſt city, while a fleet was ready to 
tranſport them to any part of the coaſt; a numerous 
body of huſbandmen was reſolutely bent on oppoſi- 
tion, but without the neceſſary arms and ammunition 
for ſelf-defence. The eyes of all were fixed on General 
Waſhington, and from him it was unreaſonably expected 
that he would, by a bold exertion, frec the town of Boſ- 
ton from the Britiſh troops. The dangerous ſituation of 
public affairs led him to conceal the real ſcarcity of arms 
and ammunition, and with that magnanimity which is 
characteriſtical of great minds, to ſuffer his character to be 
aſſailed, rather than vindicate himſelf by expoſing his 
many wants. There were not wanting perſons, who, 
Judging from the ſuperior numbers of men in the Ameri- 
can army, boldly aſſerted, that if the commander in chief 
was not deſirous of prolonging his importance at the head 
of an army, he might, by a vigorous exertion, gain poſ- 
ſeſſion of Boſton, Such ſuggeſtions were reported and be- 
lieved by ſeveral, while they were uneontradicted by the 
General, who choſe to riſk his fame, rather than expoſe 
his army and his country. | 

Agreeably to the requeſt of the council of war, about 
7000 of the militia had rendezvouſed in February. Ge- 
neral Waſhington ſtated to his officers that the troops 
in camp, together with the re-inforcements which had 


been called for, and were daily coming in, would amount 


nearly to 17,000 men—that he had not powder ſuffi- 
cient for a bombardment, and aſked their advice whether, 
as reinforcements might be daily expected to the enemy, 
it would not be prudent before that event took place, to 
make an aſſault on the Britiſh lines. The propoſition 
was negatived; but it was recommended to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of Dorcheſter Heights. To conceal this deſign, and 
to divert the attention of the garriſon, a bombardment of 
the town from other directions commenced, and was car- 
ried on for three days with as much briſkneſs as a defi- 
cient ſtock of powder would admit. In this firlt eſſay, 
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1776. three of the mortars were broken, either from a defect in 
their conſtruction, or more probably from ignorance of 


the proper mode of uſing them. 

The night of the 4th of March was fixed upon for 
taking poſſeſhon of Dorcheſter Heights. A covering party 
of about Boo men led the way ; theſe were followed 
by the carts with the intrenching tools, and 1200 of a 
working party, commanded by General Thomas. In the 


rear there were more than 200 carts, loaded with faſcines, 


and hay in bundles. While the cannon were playing in 
other parts, the greateſt ſilence was kept by this working 
party. The active zeal of the induſtrious provincials 
completed lines of defence by the morning, which aſto- 
nithed the garriſon. The difference between Dorcheſter 
Heights on the evening of the 4th, and the morning of 
the 5th, ſeemed to realiſe the tales of romance. "The Ad- 
miral informed General Howe, that if the Americans kept 
poſſeſſion of theſe heights, he would not be able to keep 
one of his Majeſty's ſhips in the harbour. It was there- 
fore determined in a council of war, to attempt to diſ- 
lodge them. An engagement was hourly expected. It 
was intended by General Waſhington, in that caſe, to force 
his way into Boſton with 4000 men, who were to have 
embarked at the mouth of Cambridge river. The mili- 
tia had come forward with great alertneſs, each bringing 
three days proviſion, in expectation of an immediate aſ- 
ſault. The men were in high ſpirits, and impatiently 
waiting for the appeal. 

They were reminded that it was the 5th of March, 
and were called upon to avenge the death of their coun- 
trymen killed on that day. "The many eminences in and 
near Boſton, which overlooked the ground on which it 
was expected that the contending parties would engage, 
were crowded with numerous ſpeCtators. But General 
Howe did not intend to attack till the next day. In order 
to be ready for it, the tranſports went down in the 
evening towards the caſtle. In the night a moſt violent 
ſtorm, and towards morning a heavy flood of rain came- 
on. A carnage was thus providentially prevented, that 
would probably have equalled, if not exceeded the fatal 
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one on 17th of June at Bunker's Hill. In this ſituation it 
was agreed by the Britiſh in a council of war, to evacuate 
the town as ſoon as poſſible. 

In a few days after, a flag came out of Boſton with 


a paper ſigned by four fele& men, informing, © that they 


had applied to General Robertſon, who, on an applica- 
tion to General Howe, was authoriſed to aſſure them that 
he had no intention of burning the town, unleſs the 
troops under his command were moleſted during their 
embarkation, or at their departure, by the armed force 
without,” When this paper was preſented to General 
Waſhington, he replied, “that as it was an unauthen- 
ticated paper, and without an addreſs, and not obliga- 
tory on General Howe, he could take no notice of it ;” 
but at the ſame time intimated his good wiſhes for the 
| ſecurity of the town. 

A proclamation was iſſued by General Howe, ordering 
all woollen and linen goods to be delivered to Crean 
Bruſh, Eſq. Shops were opened and ſtripped of their 

s. A licentious plundering took place ; much was 
carried off, and more was wantonly deſtroyed. Theſe 
irregularities were forbidden in orders, and the guilty 
threatened with death, but, nevertheleſs, every miſchief 
which diſappointed malice could ſuggeſt was committed. 

'The Britiſh, amounting to more than 7000 men, eva- 
cuated Boſton, leaving their barracks ſtanding, and alſo a 
number of pieces of cannon ſpiked, four large iron ſea 
mortars, and ſtores to the value of 30, oool. They de- 
moliſhed the caſtle, and knocked off the trunnions of 
the cannon. Various incidents cauſed a delay of nine 
days after the evacuation, before they left Nantaſket road. 

This embarkation was attended with many circum- 
ſtances of diſtreſs and embarraſſment. On the departure 
of the royal army from Boſton, a great number of the in- 
habitants attached to their ſovereign, and afraid of pub- 
lic reſentment, choſe to abandon their country, From 
the great multitude about to depart, there was no poſ- 
ſibility of procuring purchaſers for their furniture, nei- 
ther was there a ſufficieney of veſſels for its convenient 
tranſportation, Mutual jealouſy ſubſiſted between the 
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1776. army and navy; each charging the other as the cauſe of 
— ſome part of their common diſtreſs. The army was full 
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of diſcontent. Reinforcements, though long promiſed, 
had not arrived : both officers and ſoldiers thought them- 
ſelves neglected. Five months had elapſed ſince they had 
received any advice of their deſtination. Wants and in- 
conveniences increaſed their ill humour, Their intend - 
ed voyage to Halifax ſubjected them to great dangers. 
The coaſt at all times hazardous, was eminently ſo at 
that tempeſtuous equinoctial ſeaſon. They had reaſon 
to fear they would be blown off to the Weſt-Indies, and 
without a ſufficient ſtock of proviſions, They were alſo 
going to a barren country. To add to their difficulties, 
this dangerous voyage when completed, was directly ſo 
much out of their way. Their buſineſs lay to the ſouth- 
ward, and they were going northward. Under all theſe 
difficulties, and with all theſe gloomy proſpects, the fleet 
ſteered for Halifax. Contrary to appearances, the voy- 
age thither was both ſhort and proſperous. They remain- 
ed there for ſome time, waiting for reinforcements and 
inſtructions from England. When the royal fleet and 
army departed from Bolton, ſeveral ſhips were left be- 
hind for the protection of veſſels coming from England, 
but the American privateers were ſo alert, that they, 
nevertheleſs, made many prizes. Some of the veſſels 
which they captured, were laden with arms and war- 
like ſtores. Some tranſports with troops on board, were 
alſo taken. Theſe had run into the harbour, not know. 
ing that the place was evacuated, The boats employed 
in the embarkation of the Britiſh troops, had ſcarcely 
completed their buſineſs, when General Waſhington 
with his army marched into Boſton. He was received 
with marks of approbation more flattering than the 
pomps of a triumph. The inhabitants, releaſed from 
the ſeverities of a garrifon life, and from the various in- 
dignities to which they were ſubjeRed, hailed him as their 
deliverer. Reciprocal congratulations between thoſe 
who had been confined within the Britiſh lines and thoſe 


who were excluded from entering them, were exchanged 


with an ardour which cannot be deſcribed, General 
+47 A W Waſhington 
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Waſhington was honoured by Congreſs with a vote of 1776. 
thanks; they alſo ordered a medal to be ſtruck, wit 
ſuitable devices, to . e the remembrance of the 
great event. The Maſſachuſetts council and houſe of 
22 complimented him in a joint addreſs, in 
which they expreſſed their good wiſhes in the following 
words, May you ſtill go on approved by Heaven—re- 
vered by all good men, and dreaded by thoſe tyrants, who 
claim their fellow men as their property.” His anſwer 
was modeſt and proper, 

The evacuation of Boſton had been previouſly deter- 
mined upon by the Britiſh Miniſtry, from principles of 
political expedience. Being reſolved to carry on the 
war for purpoſes affecting all the Colonies, they conceived 
a central poſition to be preferable to Boſton, Reaſoning 
of this kind had induced the adoption of the meaſure, 
but the American works on Roxbury expedited its exe- 
cution. The abandonment of their friends, and the with- 
drawing their forces from Boſton, was the firſt act of a 
tragedy in which evacuations and retreats were the ſcenes 
which moſt frequently occurred, and the epilogue of which 
was 2 total evacuation of the United States, 


— — 


CoA A: A 
Tranſactions in Canada. 


HE tide of good fortune, which in the autumn of 
1775 flowed in upon General Montgomery, induced 
Congreſs to reinforce the army under his command, 
Chamblee, St. John's, and Montreal, having ſurrendered 
to the Americans, a fair proſpect opened of expelling the 
Britiſh from Canada, and of annexing that province to 
the United Colonies. While they were in imagination 
anticipating theſe events, the army in which they confided 
was defeated, and the general whom they adored was 
killed. The intelligence tranſmitted from General Mont- 
omery previous to his aſſault on Quebec, encouraged Jan. 8, 
ongreſs to reſolve that nine battalions ſhould be kept 1776. 
up and maintained in Canada. The repulſe of their 
| army, 
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army, though diſcouraging, did not extinguiſh the ardour 
of the Americans. It was no ſooner known at head 
quarters in Cambridge, than General — con- 
vened a council of war, by which it was reſolyved, . That 
as no troops could be ſpared from Cambridge, the Colo- 
nies of Maſſachuſetts, Connecticut, and New-Hampthire, 
ſhould be requeſted to raiſe three regiments and forward 
them to Canada. Congreſs alſo refotved to forward the 
re-inforcements previouſly voted, and to raiſe four batta- 
lions in New York, for. the defence of that Colony, and 
to garrifon Crown-Point, and the ſeveral poſts to the 
ſouthward of that fortreſs. That the army might be ſup- 
plied with blankets for this winter expedition, a commit- 
tee was appointed to procure from houſcholders ſuch as 
could be ſpared from their families. To obtain a ſupply 
of hard money for the uſe of the army in Canada, proper 
perſons were employed to exchange paper money for ſpecie. 
Such was the enthuſiaſm of the times that many thouſand 
Mexican dollars were freely exchanged at par, by indivi- 
duals, for the paper bills of Congreſs. It was alſo reſolved 
to raife a corps of artillery for this ſervice, and to take 
into the pay of the Colonies one thouſand Canadians in 
addition to Colonel Livingſton's regiment ; Moſes Hazen, 
a native of Maſſachuſetts, who had reſided many years in 
Canada, was appointed to the command of this new corps. 
Congreſs addreſſed a letter to the Canadians, in which 
they obſerved, © Such is the lot of human nature, that 
the beſt of cauſes are ſubject to viciſſitudes; but generous 
fouls, enlightened and warmed with the fire of liberty, 
become more reſolute as difficulties increaſe.” They ſta- 
ted to them, “ that eight battalions were raiſing to pro- 
ceed to their province, and that if more force was neceſſary 
it ſhould be fent,” They requeſted them to ſeize with 
eagerneſs the favourable opportunity then offered to co- 
operate 1n the preſent glorious enterpriſe, and they adviſed 
them to eſtabliſh aſſociations in their different pariſhes, — 
to elect deputies for forming a provincial aſſembly, and 

for repreſenting them in Congreſs. 
The cauſe of the Americans had received ſuch power- 
ful aid from many patriotic publications in their Gazettes, 
| | : and 
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and from the fervent exhortations of popular preachers, 1796. 
connecting the cauſe of liberty with the animating. prin- 


ciples of religion, that it was determined to employ theſe 
two powerful inſtruments of revolutions, printing and 
preaching, to operate on the minds of the Canadians. A 
complete apparatus for printing, together with a printer 
and a clergyman, were therefore ſent into Canada. 
Congreſs alſo appointed Dr. Franklin, Mr, Chaſe, and 
Mr. Carrol, the two firſt of whom were members of 
their uw and the laſt. a reſpeQable gentleman of the 
Roman Catholic perſuaſion, to proceed to Canada with 
the view of gaining over the people of that Colony to the 


cauſe of America, and authoriſed them to promiſe on 


behalf of the United Colonies, that Canada ſhould be re- 
ceived into their aſſociation on equal terms, and alſo that 
the inhabitants thereof ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of 
their religion, and the peaceable poſſeſſion of all their ec- 
eleſiaſtical property. | 

The deſire of effecting ſomething deciſive in Canada 
before the approaching ſpring would permit relief to al- 
cend the river St. Lawrence, added to the enthuſiaſm of 
the day, led the Americans to encounter difficulties which, 
in leſs animated times, would be reckoned inſurmountable. 
Arthur St. Clair, who was appointed colonel of one of the 
Pennſylvania regiments, received his recruiting orders on 
the 10th of January, and notwithſtanding the ſhortneſs of 
the period, his regiment was not only raiſed, but ſix com- 
panies of it had, in this extreme cold ſeaſon, completed 
their march from Pennſylvania to Canada, a diſtance of 
ſeveral hundred miles, and on the 11th of April follow- 
ing joined the American army before Quebec. 

Though Congreſs and the ſtates made great exertions 
to ſupport the war in Canada, yet from the fall of Mont- 
gomery their intereſt in that Colony daily declined. The 
reduction of Quebec was an object to which their reſources 
were inadequate. Their unſucceſsful aſſault on Quebec 
made an impreſſion both on the Canadians and Indians 
unfavourable to their views. A woman infected with the 
ſmall-pox had either been ſent out, or voluntarily came 


out of Quebec, and by mixing with the American ſoldiers 
| | propa- 
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propagated that ſcourge of the new world to the great 
diminution of the effective force of their army. he 
ſoldiers inoculated themſelves, though their officers iſſued 
politive orders to the contrary. By the firſt of May ſo 
many new troops had arrived, that the American army, 
in name, amounted to 3000, but from the prevalence of 
the ſmall-pox there was only goo fit for duty. The in- 
creaſing number of invalids retarded their military opera- 
tions, and diſcouraged their friends, while the oppoſite 
party was buoyed up with the expectation that the advan- 


| cing ſeafon would ſoon hring them relief. To theſe 


May 5. 


cauſes of the declining intereſt of Congreſs, it muſt be 
added that the affections of the Canadians were alienated. 
They had many and well-founded complaints againſt the 
American ſoldiers. Unreſtrained by the terror of civil 


law and refuſing obedience to a military code, the hope 


of impunity and the love of plunder, led many of the in- 
vading army to practices not leſs diſgraceful to themſelves, 
than injurious to the cauſe in which they had taken arms. 
Not only the common ſoldiers, but the officers of the 
American army, deviated in their intercourſe with the 
Canadians, from the maxims of ſound policy. Several, 
of them having been lately taken from obſcure life were 
giddy with their exaltation, Far from home they were 
unawed by thoſe checks which commonly reſtrain the 
ferocity of man. 

The reduction of Chamblee, St. John's, and Mon- 
treal, together with the expoſed ſituation of Quebec, being 
known in England, meaſures were without delay adopted 
by the Britiſh miniſtry to introduce into Canada as ſoon 
as poſſible, a force ſufficient for the double purpoſe of 
recovering What they had loſt, and of proſecuting offen- 
ſive operations from that quarter againſt the revolted 
Colonies. The van of this force made good its paſlage 
very early in the ſpring through the ice up the river St. 
Lawrence. The expectation of their coming had for 
ſome time damped the hopes of the beſiegers, and had 
induced them to think of a retreat. The day before the 
firſt of the Britiſh re-inforcements arrived, that meafure 
was reſolved upon by a council of war, and arrangements 
were made for carrying it into executions 


Governor 
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Governor Carleton was too great a proficient in the 
art of war, to delay ſeizing the advantages which the con- 
ſternation of the befiegers, and the arrival of a re-inforce- 
ment, afforded. A fmall detachment of foldiers and ma- 
rines from the ſhips which had juſt aſcended the river St. 
Lawrence, being landed and joined to the garrifon in Que- 
bec, he marched out at their head toattack the Americans. 
On his approach, he found every thing in confuſion ; 
the late befiegers abandoning: their artillery and military 
ſtares, had in great precipitation retreated. In this man- 
ner at the expiration of five months, the mixed fiege and 
blockade of Quebec was raifed. The fortitude and per- 
ſeverance of the garriſon reflected honour on both officers 
and privates. 

The reputation acquired by General Carleton in his mi- 
litary character, for bravely and judiciouſly defending the 
province committed to his care, was exceeded by the ſu- 
perior applauſe, merited from his exerciſe of the virtues 
of humanity and generoſity. Among the numerous ſick 
in the American hoſpitals, ſeveral incapable of being 
moved were left behind. The victorious General proved 
himſelf worthy of ſucceſs by his treatment of theſe un- 
fortunate men ; he not only fed and cloathed them, but 

rmitted them when recovered to return home. Appre- 
Landing that fear might make fome conceal themſelves in 
the woods, rather than by applying for relief, make them- 
felves known, he removed their doubts by a proclamation, 


in which he engaged, * that as ſoon as their health was May 10. 


reſtored, they ſhould have free liberty of returning to 
their reſpective provinces.” This humane line of con- 
duct was more injurious to the views of the leaders in 
the American Councils, than the ſeverity practiſed by 
other Britiſh commanders. The truly politic, as well as 
humane General Carleton, diſmiſſed theſe priſoners, af- 
ter liberally: ſupplying their wants, with a recommenda- 
tion, “ to go home, mind their farms, and keep them- 
felves and their neighbours from all participation in the 
unhappy war.” | 
The ſmall force which arrived at Quebec early in May, 
was followed by ſeveral Britiſh regiments ; together _ 
< e 
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1776. the Brunſwick troops, in ſuch a rapid ſucceſſion, that in 4 
— few weeks the whole was eſtimated at 13,000 men. 


The Americans retreated forty-five miles before they 
ſtopped. After a ſhort halt, they proceeded to the Sorel, 
at which place they threw up ſome flight works for their 
fafety. They were there joined by ſome battalions com- 
ing to re-inforce them. About this time General 'Tho- 
mas, the commander in chief in Canada, was ſeized with 
the ſmall pox and died, having forbidden his men to ino- 


culate, he conformed to his own rule, and refuſed to 


avail himſelf of that precaution. On his death, the 
command devolved at firſt on General Arnold, and af- 
terwards on General Sullivan. It ſoon became evident, 
that the Americans muſt abandon the whole province of 
Canada. - | 2 | | 
From a deſire to do ſomething which might counter- 
balance in the minds of the Canadians, the unfavourable 
impreſſion which this farther retreat would communicate, 
General Thomſon projected an attack on the Britiſh 
poſt at the Three Rivers. This lies about half way between 
Quebec and Montreal, and is ſo called from the vicinity 
of one of the branches of a large river, whoſe waters are 
diſcharged through three mouths into the St. Lawrence. 
With this view a detachment of ſix hundred men was put 
under the command of Colonel St. Clair. At their 
head he advanced to the village of Nicolette. When 
every thing was ready for the enterpriſe, intelligence was 
received that ſix tranſports, eſcorted by two frigates from 


Quebec, had arrived and brought a large addition to the 


late force at the Three Rivers. This cauſed ſome new 
movements, and a delay till more troops could be brought 
forward, General '] homſon then came on with a re- 
inforcement and took the command of the whole. It 
was determined to make the propoſed attack in ſour dif- 
ferent places at the ſame time. One divifion command- 
ed by Colonel Wayne was to gain the eaſtern extremity 
of the town, One commanded by Colonel Maxwell was 
to enter from the northward about the center, and the 
other two diviſions commanded by Colonels Sinclair and 
Irvine were to enter from the weſtward, The whole 

| having 
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having embarked at midnight, landed at the Point du 1776. 
Lac, about three hours before day. At ſome diſtance ——L— 
from this point, there are two ways of approaching Three 
Rivers, one by a road that leads along the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, the other by a road almoſt parallel, but at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance. It had been determined to advance on the 
laſt. Intelligence was brought to General "Thomſon, ſoon 
after his landing, that a party of 3 or 400 men were poſted 
at three miles diſtance. The troops were inſtantly put in 
motion to diſlodge them. The intelligence proved to 
be falſe, but it had carried the detachment ſome diſtance 
beyond the point where the roads ſeparated. To have 
returned, would have conſumed time that could not be 
ſpared as the day was faſt approaching. It was therefore 
reſolved to proceed in a diagonal direction towards the 
road they had left. After being much retarded by very 
difficult grounds, they arrived at a moraſs which ſeemed 
impaſſable. Here the day broke, when they were fix 
miles from their object. General Thomſon ſuſpecting 
the fidelity of his guides, put them under arreſt - reverſed 
the order of his march, and again reached the road by the 
river. He had advanced but a ſmall diſtance before he 
was fired upon by two armed veſſels. All expectation 
of ſucceeding by ſurpriſe was now at end; it was 
therefore inſtantly determined to make an open attack. 
The ſun was riſing ; the drums were ordered to beat, 
and the troops moved on with the greateſt alacrity. Hav- 
ing advanced three miles farther, the ſhips of war began 
to fire on them. The American officer who led the ad- 
vance, {truck into a road on the left, which alſo led to 
the town, and was covered from the fire of the ſhips. 
This laſt road was circuitous and led through a vaſt tract 
of woodland at that ſeaſon almoſt impaſſable. He ne- 
vertheleſs entered the wood, and the reſt of the detach- 
ment followed. After incredible labour, and wading 
a rivulet breaſt deep, they gained the open country north 
of the village. A party of the Britiſh were ſoon diſco- 
vered about a mile to the left of the Americans, and 
between them and the town. Colonel Wayne, ardent for 
action, immediately attacked them. The onſet was — 
an 
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and vigorous, but the conteſt was unequal. The Armie- 
ricans were foon repulſed and forced to retreat. In the 
beginning of the action General "Thomſon left the 
main body of his corps to join that which was engaged. 
The woods were ſo thick, that it was difficult for any 
perſon in motion, after loſing fight of an obje& to reco- 
ver it. The General therefore never found his way back. 
The ſituation of Colonel St. Clair, the next in command, 
became embarraſſing. In his opinion a retreat was ne- 
ceſſary, but not knowing the preciſe ſituation of his ſupe- 
rior officer, and every moment expecting his return, he 
declined giving orders for that purpoſe. At laſt, when 
the Britiſh were diſcovered on the river road, advancing in 
à direction to gain the rear of the Americans, Colonel St. 
Clair, in the abſence of General Thomſon, ordered a re- 
treat. This was made by treading back their ſteps through 
the ſame diſmal ſwamp by which they had advanced. 
The Britiſh marched direly for the Point du Lac with 
the expectation of 8 the American batteaux. On 
their approach Major Wood, in whoſe care they had 
been left, retired with them to the Sorel. At the Point 
du Lac, the Britiſh halted and took a very advantageous 
poſition. As ſoon as it was diſcovered that the Ameri- 
cans had: retired, a party of the Britiſh purſued them, 
When the former arrived near the place of their embar- 
kation, they found: a large party of their enemies poſted 
in their front, at the ſame time that another was only 
three quarters of. a mile in their rear. Here was a new 
and trying dilemma, and but little time left for conſide- 
ration. There was an immediate neceſſity, either to lay 
down their arms,. or attempt by a ſudden march to turn 
the party in front and get into the country beyond it, 
The laſt was thought practicable. Colonel St. Clair hav- 
ing ſome knowledge of the country from his having ſerved 
in it in the preceding war, gave them a route by the Aca- 
dian village where the river de Loups is fordable. They 
had not advanced far when Colonel St. Clair found him- 
ſelf unable to proceed from a. wound, occaſioned by a 
root which had penetrated. through his ſhoe. His men 
offered to carry him, but this generous propoſal was de- 
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clined. He and two or three officers, who having been 1776. 
worn down with fatigue, remained behind with him, 


found an aſylum under a cover of a large tree which had 
been blown up by the roots. They had not been long in 
this ſituation when they heard a firing from the Britiſh in 
almoſt all directions; they 9 lay ſtill, and in 
the night ſtole off from the midſt of ſurrounding foes,— 
They were now preſſed, with the importunate cravings 
of hunger, for they were entering on the third day with- 
out food. After wandering for ſome time they acci- 
dentally found ſome peaſants who entertained them with 
great hoſpitality. In a few days- they joined the army 
at Sorel, and had the ſatisfaction to find that the greateſt 
part of the detachment had arrived ſafe before them. In 
their way through the country, although they might in 
almoſt every ſtep of it have been made priſoners, and 
had reaſon to fear that the inhabitants, from the proſpect 


of reward, would have been tempted to take them, yet they. 
met with neither injury nor inſult. General Thomſon 


was not ſo fortunate, After having loſt the troops and 
falling in with Colonel Irwine, and ſome other officers, 
they wandered the whole night in thick ſwamps, without 
being able to find their way out. Failing in their attempts 
to gain the river, they had taken refuge in a houſe, and 
were there made priſoners. t | | 

The Britiſh forces having arrived, and a conſiderable 
body of them having rendezvouſed at the Three Rivers, 
a ſerious purſuit of the American army commenced. 
Had Sir Guy Carleton taken.no pains to cut off their re- 
treat, and at once attacked their poſt, or rather their 
_ fortified camp at Sorel, it would probably have fallen 
into his hands; but either the bold, though unſucceſsful 
attack at the Three Rivers had taught him to reſpect 
them, or he wiſhed to reduce them without bloodſhed. 
In the purſuit he made three diviſions of his army, and 
arranged them ſo as to embrace the whole American en- 
campment, and to command it in every part. The re- 
treat was delayed ſo long that the Americans evacuated 
Sorel, only about two hours before one diviſion of the 


Britiſh made its gppearance. 
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While the Americans were retreating, they were daily 


— affailed by the remonſtrances of the inhabitants of Ca- 


nada, who had either joined or befriended them. Great 
numbers of Canadians had taken a decided part in their 
favour, rendered them eſſential ſervices, and thereby in- 
curred the heavy penalties annexed to the crime of ſup- 
porting rebellion. Theſe, though Congreſs had aſſured 
them but a few months before, „that they would never 
abandon them to the fury of their common enemies,” 
were, from the neceſſity of the caſe, left expoſed to the re- 
ſentment of their provincial rulers. Several of them, with 
tears in their eyes, expoſtulated with the retreating ar- 
my, and, bewailing their hard fate, prayed for ſupport. 
The only relief the Americans could offer was an aſſu- 
fance of continued protection, if they retreated with them, 
but this was a hard alternative to men who had wives, 
children, and immoveable effects. They generally con- 
cluded, that it was the leaſt of two evils to caſt themſelves 
on the mercy of that government againſt which they had 
offended. 

The diſtreſſes of the retreating army were great. The 
Britiſh were cloſe on their rear, and threatening them 
with deſtruction. The unfurniſhed ſtate of the Colonies 
in point of ordnance impoſed a neceſſity of preſerving 
their cannon. The men were obliged to drag their loaded 
batteaus up the rapids by mere ſtrength, and when they 
were to the middle in water. The retreating army was 
alſo incumbered with great numbers labouring under the 
ſmall- pox and other diſeaſes. Two regiments, at one 
time, had not a fingle man in health ; another had only 
fix, and a fourth only forty, and two more were in nearly 
the ſame condition. 

To retreat in face of an enemy is at all times hazar- 
dous; but on this occaſion it was attended with an un- 
uſual proportion of embarraſſments. General Sullivan, 
who conducted the retreat, nevertheleſs acted with ſo 
much judgement and propriety, that the baggage and pub- 
lic ſtores were faved, and the numerous ſick brought off. 
The American army reached Crown-Point on the 1ſt of 
July, and at that place made their firſt ſtand. 

| 2 A ſhort. 
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A ſhort time before the Americans evacuated the pro- 1776. 
vince of Canada, General Arnold convened the merchants w—e— 
of Montreal, and propoſed to them to furniſh a quantity 
df ſpecified articles for the uſe of the army in the ſervice 1 
of Congreſs. While they were deliberating on the ſubject, 
he placed centinels at their ſhop doors, and made ſueti | 
arrangements, that what was at firſt only a requeſt, ope- 
rated as a command. A great quantity of goods were 
taken on pretence that they were wanted for the uſe of 
the American army, but in their numher were many ar- 
ticles only ſerviceable to women, and to perſons in civil 
life. His nephew ſoon after opened a ſtore in Albany, 
and . diſpoſed of goods which had been procured 
at Montreal. 

The poſſeſſion of Canada ſo eminently favoured the 
plans of defence adopted by Congreſs, that the province | 
was evacuated with great reluctance. The Americans | 
were not only mortified at the diſappointment of their [| 
favourite ſcheme, of annexing it as a fourteenth link in 
the chain of their confederacy, but apprehended the 
moſt ſerious conſequences from the aſcending of the Bri- 
tiſh power in that quarter. Anxious to preſerve a foot- 
ing there, they had perſevered for a long time in ſtemming 
the tide of unfavourable events. 

General Gates was about this time appointed to com- June 17. 
mand in Canada, but on coming to the knowledge of 
the late events in that province, he concluded to ſtop ſhort 
within the limits of New-York. The ſcene was hence 
forth reverſed. Inſtead of meditating the recommence- 
ment of offenſive operations, that army which had lately 
excited ſo much terror in Canada, was called upon to be 
prepared for repelling an invaſion threatened from that 
province. 

The attention of the Americans being excluſively fixed 
on plans of defence, their general officers commanding it | 
the northern department were convened to deliberate on | 
the place and means moſt ſuitable for that purpoſe. To 1 
form a judgement on this ſubject, a recollection of ths 1 
events of the late war between France and England Was | 
of advantage. The ſame "__ was to be fought "_ 
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and the ſame poſts to be again contended for. Orr the 
confines of Lake George and Lake Champlain, two inland 
ſeas, which ſtretch almoſt from the ſources of Hudſon's 
river to the St. Lawrence, are ſituated the famous poſts 
of Ticonderoga and Crown-Point. Theſe are of primary 
neceſſity to any power which contends for the poſſeſſion 
of the adjacent country, for they afford the moſt con- 
venient ſtand either for its annoyance or defence. In 
the opinion of ſome American officers, Crown-Point, 
to which the army on the evacuation of Canada had re- 
treated, was the moſt proper place for erecting works of 
defence, but it was otherwiſe determined by the council 
convened on this occaſion. It was alfo by their advice 
reſolved to move lower down, and to make the principal 
work on the ſtrong ground eaſt of Ticonderoga, and eſ- 
pecially by every means to endeavour to maintain a naval 
ſuperiority in Lake Champlain. In conformity to theſe 
reſolutions General Gates, with about 12,000 men, which 
collected in the courſe of the ſummer, was fixed in com- 
mand of Ticonderoga, and a fleet was conſtructed at 
Skeneſborough. This was carried on with ſo much ra- 
pidity, that in a ſhort time there were afloat in Lake 
Champlain, one ſloop, three ſchooners, and ſix gondo- 
las, carrying in the whole 58 guns, 86 ſwivels, and 440 
men. Six other veſſels were alſo nearly ready for launch- 
ing at the ſame time. The flect was put under the com- 
mand of General Arnold, and he was inſtructed by Gene- 
ral Gates to proceed beyond Crown-Point, down Lake 
Champlain, to the Split Rock ; but moſt peremptorily 
reſtrained from advancing any farther, as ſecurity againſt 
an apprehended invaſion was the ultimate end of the 
armament, 

The expulſion of the American invaders from Ca- 
nada was but a part of the Britiſh deſigns in that quarter. 
They urged the purſuit no farther than St. John's, but 
indulged the hope of being ſoon in a condition for pals- 
ing the lakes, and penetrating through the country to 
Albany, fo as to form a communication with New-Y ork. 
The objects they had in view were great, and the ob- 
{tacles in the way of their accompliſhment equally ſo. 


Before 
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Before they could advance with any proſpect of ſucceſs, a 
fleet ſuperior to that of the Americans on the lakes was 
to be conſtructed. The materials of ſome large veſſels 
were, for this purpoſe, brought from England, but their 
tranſportation, and the labour neceſſary to put them to- 


gether, required both time and patience, The ſpirit of 


the Britiſh commanders foſe in proportion to the difficul- 
tics which were to be encountered. Nevertheleſs it was 


ſo late as the month of October before their fleet was 


prepared to face the American naval force on Lake 
Champlain. The former conſiſted of the ſhip Inflexi- 
ble, mounting 18 twelve pounders, which was fo ex- 
peditiouſly conſtructed, that ſhe failed from St. John's 
28 days after laying her keel. One ſchooner mounting 
14, and another 12 fix-pounders ; a flat-bottomed ra- 
deau carrying fix 24 and ſix 12-pounders, beſides howitz- 
ers, and a gondola with ſeven nine-pounders. There 
were alſo twenty ſmaller veſfels with braſs field pieces, 
from 9 to 24-pounders, or with howitzers.. Some long 
boats were furniſhed in the ſame manner, An equal 
number of large boats ated as tenders. Beſides theſe 
veſſels of war, there was a vaſt number deſtined for the 
tranſportation of the army, its ſtores, artillery, baggage, 
and proviſions. The whole was put under the command 
of Captain Pringle. The naval force of the Americans, 
from the deficiency of means, was far ſhort of what was 
brought againſt them. Their principal armed veſſel was 
a ſchooner, which mounted only 12 fix and four-poun- 
ders, and their whole fleet, in addition to this, conſiſted 
of only fifteen veſlels of inferior force, 

No one ſtep could be taken towards accompliſhing the 
deſigns of the Britiſh, on the northern frontiers of New- 
York, till they had the command of Lake Champlain. 


1776. 


With this view their fleet proceeded up the lake, and en- OR. 11, 


gaged the Americans. The wind was ſo unfavourable 
to the Britiſh, that their ſhip Inflexible, and ſome other 
veſſel of force, could not be brought to action. This 
leſſened the inequality between the contending fleets ſo 
much, that the principal damage ſuſtained by the Ame- 
ricans was the loſs of a ſchooner and gondola. At the 
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approach of night the action was diſcontinued, The 
vanquiſhed took the advantage which the darkneſs af- 
forded to make their eſcape. This was effected by 
General Arnold with great judgement and ability. By the 
next morning the whale fleet under his command was out 


of fight. The Britiſh purſued with all the ſail they could 


croud. The wind having become more favourable, they 
overtook the Americans, and brought them to action 
near Crown-Point, A ſmart engagement enſued, and was 
well ſypported on both ſides for about two hours. Some 
of the American veſſels which were moſt a-head eſcaped 
to Ticonderoga, Two gallies and five gondolas remained 
and reſiſted an unequal force with a ſpirit approaching 
to deſperation, One of the gallies ſtruck and was 
taken. General Arnold, though he knew that to eſcape 
was impoſſible, and to reſiſt unavailing, yet, inſtead of 
ſurrendering, determined that his people ſhould not be- 
come priſoners, nor his veſlels a re-inforcement to the 
Britiſh. This ſpirited reſolution was executed with 3 
judgement equal to the boldneſs with which it had been 
adopted. He ran the Congreſs galley, on board of which 
he was, together with the five gondolas, on ſhore, in ſuch a 
poſition as enabled him to land his men and blow up the 
veſſels, In the execution of this perilous enterprize he 
paid a romantic attention to a point of honour. He did 
pat quit his own galley till ſhe was in flames, leſt the 
Britiſh ſhould board her and ſtrike his flag. The re- 
ſult of this action, though unfavourable to the Ameri. 
gans, raiſed the reputation of General Arnold higher 
than ever; in addition to the fame of a brave ſoldier 
he acquired that of an able ſea officer. 

The American naval force being nearly deftroyed, the 
Britiſh had undiſputed poſſeſſion of Lake Champlain. 
On this event a few continental troops, which had been 
at Crowu-Point, retired to their main body at Ticonde- 
roga. General Carleton took poſſeſſion of the ground 
from which they had retreated, and was there ſoon joined 
by his army. He ſent out ſeveral reconnoitring par- 
ties, and at one time puſhed forward a ſtrong detach- 
ment on both ſides of the lake, which approached near 

to 
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to Ticonderaga. Some Britiſh veſſels appeared at the 1776. 
ſame time, within cannon ſhot of the American works 


at that place. It is probable he had it in contemplation, 
if circumſtances favoured, to reduce the poſt, and that 
the apparent ſtrength of the works reſtrained him from 
making the attempt, and induced his return to Canada. 

Such was the termination of the northern campaign 
in 1776. Though after the ſurrender of Montreal eva- 
cuations, defeats, and retreats, had almoſt uninterruptedly 
been the portion of the Americans, yet with reſpe& to 
the great object of defence on the one fide, and of con- 
queſt on the other, a whole campaign was gained to them, 
and loſt to their adverfaries. 

The Britiſh had cleared Canada of its invaders, and de- 
ſtroyed the American fleet on the lakes, yet from impe- 
diments thrown in their way they failed in their ulterior 
deſigns. The delays contrived by General Gates retarded 
the Britiſh for ſo great a part of the ſummer, that by 
the time they had reached Ticonderoga, their retreat on 
account of the approaching winter became immediately 
neceſſary. On the part of the Americans, ſome men 
and a 2 armed veſſels were loſt, but time was gained, 


their army ſaved, and the frontier of the adjacent ſtates 


ſecured from a projected invaſion. On the part of the 
Britiſh, the object of a campaign, in which 13, ooo men 
were employed, and near a million of money expended, 
was rendered in a great meaſure abortive, 
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The Proceedings of Parliament againſt the Colonies, 
1775—6. Operaticns in South-Carelina, New-York, and 


New- ferſcy. 


HE operations carried on againſt the United Colo- 

nies in the year 1775, were adapted to caſes of cri- 
minal combination among ſubjects not in arms. The mi- 
litary arrangements for that year were therefore made 
on the idea of a trifling addition to a peace eſtabliſhment. 
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It was either not known, that a majority of the Ame. 


—ricans had determined to reſiſt the power of Great Bri- 


tain, rather than ſubmit to the late coercive laws, or it 
was not believed that they had ſpirit ſufficient to act in 
conformity to that determination. The propenſity in 
human nature to believe that to be true which is wiſhed 
to be ſo, had deceived the royal ſervants in America, 
and the Britiſh Miniſtry in England, ſo far as to induce 
their general belief, that a determined ſpirit on the part 
of government, and a few thouſand troops to ſupport 
that determination, would eafily compoſe the troubles in 
America, Their military operations in the year 1775 
were therefore calculated on the ſmall ſcale of ſtrength- 
ening the civil power, and not on the large one of reſiſt- 
ing an organized army. Though it had been declared by 
Parliament in February, 1775, that a rebellion exiſted in 
Maſſachuſetts, yet it was not believed that the Coloniſts 
would dare to abet their oppoſition by an armed force. 
The reſiſtance made by the militia at Lexington, the 
conſequent military arrangements adopted, firſt by Maſ- 
ſachuſetts, and afterwards by Congreſs, together with the 
defence of Bunker's Hill, all conſpired to prove that the 
Americans were far from being contemptible adverſaries. 
'The nation finding itſelf, by a fatal progreſſion of the un- 
happy diſpute, involved in a civil war, was rouſed to re- 
collection. Though ſeveral corporate bodies, and ſundry 
diſtinguiſhed individuals in Great Britain, were oppoſed 
to coercive meaſures, yet there was a majority for 
proceeding. The pride of the nation was intereſted in 
humbling the Coloniſts, who had dared to reſiſt the power 
which had lately triumphed over the combined force 
of France and Spain. The proſpect of freeing their own 
eſtates from a part of the heavy taxes charged thereon, 
induced numbers of the landed gentlemen in Great Bri- 
tain to ſupport the ſame meaſures ; they conceived the 
coercion of the Colonies to be the moſt direct mode of 
ſecuring their contribution towards ſinking the national 
debt. Influenced by theſe opinions, ſuch not only juſti- 
hed the adoption of rigorous meaſures, but cheerfully 
conſented to preſent additional taxes with the ſame ſpirit 
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which induces litigants in private life to advance money 1775 
for forwarding a lawſuit, from the termination of which 


great profits are expected. Lord North, the Prime Mi- 
niſter of England, finding himſelf ſupported by ſo many 
powerful intereſts, was encouraged to proceed. He had 
already ſubdued a powerful party in the city of London, 
and triumphed over the Eaſt India Company. The ſub- 
miſſion of the Colonies was only wanting to complete the 


glory of his adminiſtration, Previous ſucceſs emboldened 


him to attempt the arduous buſineſs, He flattered himſelf 
that the accompliſhment of it would not only reſtore peace 
to the empire, but give a brilliancy to his name, far ex- 
ceeding that of any of his —8 | 

Such was the temper of a great part of the nation, and 
ſuch the ambitious views of its Prime Miniſter, when the 
Parliament was convened, on the 24th of October 1775. 
In the ſpeech from the throne great complaints were made 
of the leaders in the Colonies, who were ſaid by their miſ- 
repreſentatives to have infuſed into the minds of the de- 
luded multitude, opinions repugnant to. their conſtitu- 
tional ſubordination, and afterwards to have proceeded to 
the commencement of hoſtilities, and the uſurpation of the 
whole powers of government. His Majeſty alſo charged 
his ſubjects in America with . meaning only to amuſe, by 
vague expreſſions of attachment to the Parent State, while 
they were preparing for a general revolt :” and he far- 
ther aſſerted, © that the rebellious war now levied by them 
was become more general, and manifeſtly carried on for 
the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing an independent empire, and 
that it was become the part of wiſdom, and in its effects, 


of clemency, to put a ſpeedy end to theſe diſorders, by the 
moſt deciſive exertions.“ 


Information was alſo given, that © the moſt friendly 
offers of foreign aſſiſtance had been received, and that 
his Majelty's electoral troops were ſent to the garriſon of 
Gibraltar and Port Mahon, in order that a large num- 
ber of the eſtabliſhed forces of the kingdom might be 
applied to the maintenance of its authority.” The ſeve- 
rity of theſe aſſertions was mitigated by a declaration, 
that when the unhappy and deluded multitude againſt 


whom 
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1775. whom this force ſhould be directed, would become ſen- 
L Wm ible of their error, his Majeſty would be“ ready to re- 
ceive the miſled with tenderneſs and mercy ; and that 
to prevent inconveniencies, he ſhould give authority to 
certain perſons on the ſpot, to grant general or particular 
pardons and indemnities to ſuch as ſhould be diſpoſed to 
return to their allegiance.” The ſentimentsexpreſſed in this 
ſpeech, and the heavy charges therein laid againſt the Colo- 
niſts, were re-echoed tp addreſſes to the King from both 
Hauſes of Parliament, but not without a ſpirited proteſt in 
the Houſe of Lords. In this, nineteen diſſenting members 
aſſerted the American war to be © unjuſt and impolitic in 
its principles, and fatal in its conſequences,” They alfa 
declared, that they could not be content to an addreſs, 
„ which might deceive his Majeſty and the public into a 
belief of the conhdence of their Houſe in the preſent Mi- 
| niſters, who had diſgraced Parliament, deceived the na- 
tion, loſt the Colonies, and involved them in a civil war 
againſt their clearelt intereſts, and upon the moſt unjuſti- 
fiable grounds wantonly ſpilling the blood of thouſands of 
their fellow ſubjects, 

The ſanction of Parliament being obtained for a vigo- 
rous proſecution of the American war, eſtimates for the 
public ſervice were agreed to on the idea of operating 
againſt the Colonies as an hoſtile armed foreign power, 
To this end it was yoted to employ 28,000 ſeamen, and 
55,000 land forces, and the ſanction of authority was 
not long after given to meaſures for engaging foreign 
mercenaries. No Miniſtry had in any preceding war ex- 
erted themſelves more to proſecute military operations 
| againſt alien enemies, than the preſent to make the enſu- 

ing campaign deciſive of the diſpute between the Mother 
Country and the Colonies. One legiſlative act was ſtill 
i wanting to give full efficacy to the intended proſecution 
Nov. 20, of hoſtilities. This was brought into Parliament in a bill 
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1775. interdicting all trade and intercourſe with the thirteen 
1 united Colonies, By it all property of Americans, whether 
ib of ſhips or goods on the high ſeas, or in harbour, was de- 


clared „ to be forfeited to the captors, being the officers 
and crews of his Majeſty's ſhips of war,” It farther en- 
x acted, 
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acted, * that the maſters, crews, and other perſons found 1 5 
on board captured American veſſels, ſhould be entered 


on board his Majeſty's veſſels of war, and there conſidered 
to be in his Majeſty's ſervice to all intents and purpoſes, 
as if they had entered of their own accord.” This bill 
alſo authoriſed the Crawn to appoint commiſſioners, who, 
over and above granting pardons to individuals, were ems 
powered to © inquire into general and particular grie» 
vances, and to determine whether any Colony, or part of a 
Colony, was returned to that ſtate of obedience which 
might entitle it to be received within the King's peace and 
protection. In that caſe, upon a declaration from the 
commiſſioners, * the reſtrictions of the propoſed law were 
ta ceaſe.” Babe 

It was ſaid in favour of this bill, “that as the Ame- 
ricans were already in a ſtate of war, it became neceſſary 
that hoſtilities ſhould be carried on againſt them, as was 
uſual againſt alien enemies. That the more vigorouſly 
and extenſively military operations were proſecuted, the 
ſooner would peace and order be reſtored, That as the 
commiſſioners went out with the ſword in one hand, and 
terms of conciliation in the other, it was in the power of 
the Coloniſts to prevent the infliction of any real or appa- 
xent ſeverities in the propoſed ſtatute,” 

In oppoſition to it, it was ſaid, © that treating the 
Americans as a foreign nation, was chalking out the way 
for their independence.” One member obſerved, that as 
the indiſcriminate rapine of property, authoriſed by the 
bill, would oblige the Coloniſts to coaleſce as one man, its 
title ought to be, © A bill for carrying more effectually into 
execution the reſolves of Congreſs.” The clauſe for veſt- 
ing the property of the ſeizures in the captors, was re- 
probated as tending to extinguiſh in the breaſts of ſea» 
men the ü of patriotiſm, of national pride and 
glory, and to ſubſtitute in their room habits-of cruelty, 


of piracy and robbery. But of all parts of this bill, 
none was ſo ſeverely condemned as that clauſe by which 
perſons taken on board the American veſſels, were indiſ- 
griminately compelled to ſerve as common ſailors in Bri- 
fiſh ſhips of war. This was ſaid to be“ a refinement of 
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1775. tyranny worſe than death.“ Tt was alſo ſaid, © That no 
—— man could be deſpoiled of his goods as a foreign enemy, 


and at the ſame time obliged to ſerve as a citizen, and that 
compelling captives to bear arms againſt their families, 
kindred, friends, and country—and after being plun- 
dered themſelves, to become accomplices in plundering 
their brethren, was unexampled, except among pirates, 
the outlaws and enemies of human ſociety.” To all theſe 
high charges the Miniſtry replied, “that the meaſure was 
an act of grace and favour, for,” ſaid they, “the crews 
of American veſſels, inſtead of being put to death, the 
legal puniſhment of their demerits, as traitors and rebels, 
are by this law to be rated on the King's books, and treated 
as if they were on the ſame footing with a great body of 
his moſt uſeful and faithful ſubjects.“ It was alſo ſaid, 
& that their pay and emoluments in the ſervice of their 
lawful ſovereign would be a compenſation for all ſcruples 
that might ariſe from the ſuppoſed violation of their prin- 
ciples.” | 

In the progreſs of the debates on this bill, Lord Manſ- 
field declared, © that the queſtions of original right and 
wrong were no longer to be conſidered—that they were 
engaged in a war, and muſt uſe their utmoſt efforts to 
obtain the ends propoſed by it, that they muſt either fight 
or be purſued, and that the juſtice of the cauſe muſt give 
way to their preſent ſituation.” Perhaps no fpeech in or 
out of Parliament operated more extenſively on the irrita- 
ted minds of the Coloniſts than this one. 

The great abilities and profound legal knowledge of 
Lord Mansfield, were both known and admired in Ame- 
rica, That this illuſtrious oracle of law ſhould declare 
from the ſeat of legiſlation, that the juſtice of the cauſe 
was no longer to be regarded, excited the aſtoniſhment, 
and cemented the union of the Coloniſts. Great Bri- 
tain,” ſaid they, has commenced war againſt us for main - 
taining our conſtitutional liberties, and her lawgivers now 
declare, they muſt proceed without any retroſpe& to 
the merits of the original ground of diſpute. Our 
peace and happineſs muſt be ſacrificed to Britiſh ho- 
nour and conſiſtency, in their continuing to proſecute an 

unjuſt 
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unjuſt invaſion of our rights.“ A number of Lords, as 
uſual, entered a ſpirited proteſt againſt the bill, but it was 
carried by a great majority in both Houſes of Parliament, 
and ſoon after received the royal aſſent. op 

This law arrived in the Colonies in March 1776; the 
effects reſulting from it were ſuch as had been predicted by 
its oppolers. It not only united the Colonies in reſiſting 
Great Britain, but produced a favourable opinion of in- 
dependence in the minds of thouſands, who previoully 
reprobated that meaſure, It was conſidered from New- 
Hampſhire to Georgia, as a legal diſcharge from allegiance 
to their native Sovereign. What was wanting to produce 
a decided majority of the party for breaking off all con- 
nection with Great Britain, was ſpeedily obtained from 
the irritation excited by the hiring of foreign troops to 
fight againſt the Coloniſts. This meaſure was nearly co- 
incident with the ratification of the prohibitory law juſt 
mentioned, and intelligence of both arrived in the Colonies 
about the ſame time. 

The treaties which had been lately concluded with the 
Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, the Duke of Brunſwick, and 
the Hereditary Prince of Hefle Caſſel, for hiring their 
troops to the King of Great Britain, to be employed in 
the American ſervice, being laid before the Houſe of Com- 
mons, a motion was made thereon for referring them to 
the committee of ſupply. This occaſioned a very in- 
tereſting debate on the propriety of employing foreign 
troops againſt the Americans, The ' meaſure was ſup- 

orted on the neceſſity of proſecuting the war, and the 
impracticability of raiſing a ſufficient number of domeſ- 
tic levies. It was alſo urged, „ that foreign troops, in- 
ſpired with the military maxims and ideas of implicit 
ſubmiſſion, would be leſs apt to be biaſſed by that falſe 
lenity which native ſoldiers might indulge, at the ex- 
pence of national intereſt.” It was ſaid, © Are we to 


lit {till and ſuffer an unprovoked. rebellion to terminate 


in the formation of an independent hoſtile empire?“ 
Are we to ſuffer our Colonies, the object of the great 
national expence, and of two bloody wars, to be loſt for 
ever to us, and given away to {trangers from a ſcruple of 
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1776, employing foreign troops to preſerve out juſt rights over 
= Colonies for which we have paid ſo dear a purchaſe ? 
As the Americans by refuſing the obedience and taxes of 
ſubjects, 1 themſelves to be a part of the Britiſh em- 
pire, and make themſelves foreigners, they cannot com- 
plain that foreigners are employed againſt them.” On 
the other ſide, the meaſure was ſeverely condemned; the 
neceſſity of the war was denied, and the nation was re- 
preſented as diſgraced by applying to the petty princes 
of Germany for fuccours againſt her own edeltious ſub- 
jects. The tendency of the example to induce the 
Americans to form alliances with foreign powers, was 
ſtrongly urged. It was ſaid, * hitherto the Coloniſts 
have ventured to commit themſelves ſingly in this ardu- 
ous conteſt, without having recourſe to foreign aid, but 
it is not to be doubted, that in future they will think 
themſelves fully juſtified, both by our example and the 
laws of ſelf-preſervation, to engage foreigners to aſſiſt 
them in oppoling thoſe mercenaries, whom we are about 
to tranſport for their deſtruction. Nor is it doubtful that 
in caſe of their application, European powers of a rank 
| far ſuperior to that of thoſe petty princes, to whom we 
1 have ſo abjectly ſued for aid, will conſider themſelves to 
be equally entitled to interfere in the quarrel between 
us and our Colonies.” 

The ſuppoſition of the Americans receiving aid from 
France or Spain, was on this and ſeveral other occaſions 
ridiculed, on the idea that theſe powers would not dare 
fo ſet to their own Colonies the dangerous example of 
encouraging thoſe of Great Britain, in oppoſing their ſo- 
vereign. It was alſo ſuppoſed, that they would be influ- 
[ enced by conſiderations of future danger to their Ameri- 
can poſſeſſions, from the eſtabliſhment of an independent 

empire in their vicinty. | 
In this ſeſſion of Parliament, between the 26th of Octo- 
f der, 1775, and the 23d of May, 1776, the ultimate 
t lan for reducing the Colonies was completely fixed. 
F he Americans were declared out of the royal protection, 
and 16,000 foreign mercenaries, employed by national 
authority to effect their ſubjugation. Theſe meaſures 
induced 
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$nduced Congreſs in the following ſummer to declare 1776. 
themſelves independent, and to ſeek for foreign aid! 


events which ſhall be hereafter more fully explained, 
Parliamentary ſanction for carrying on the war againſt 
the Colonilts, as againſt alien enemies, being obtained, it 
became neceſſary to fix on a commander of the royal forces 
to be employed on this occaſion. This as a matter of 
right was, in the firſt inſtance, offered to General Ogle- 
thorpe, as being the firſt on the liſt of general officers. Ta 
the ſurpriſe of the Miniſter, that reſpectable veteran rea- 
dily accepted the command, on condition of his being pro- 
perly ſupported. A numerous well-appointed army, and 
a powerful fleet were promiſed him, to which he replied, 
J will undertake the buſineſs without a man, or a ſhip of 
war, provided you will authoriſe me to aſſure the Colo- 
nies, on my arrival among them, that you will do them 
Juſtice.” He added farther, © I know the people of Ame- 
rica well, and am ſatisfied, that his Majeſty has not in 
any part of his dominions, more obedient, or more loyal 
ſubjects. You may ſecure their obedience by doing them 
juſtice, but you will never ſubdue them by force of arms.” 
heſe opinions, ſo favourable to the Americans, proved 
General Oglethorpe to be an improper perſon for the pur- 
poſe intended by the Britiſh Miniſtry. He was therefore 
palled over, and the command given to Sir William Howe. 
It was reſolved to open the campaign with ſuch a 
powerfut force as “ would look down all oppoſition, and 


effectuate ſubmiſſion without bloodſhed,” and to direct. 


its operations to the accompliſhment of three objects. 
The firſt was the relief of Quebec, and the recovery of 
Canada, which alſo included a ſubſequent invaſion of the 
north-weſtern frontiers of the adjacent provinces. The 
ſecond was a ſtrong impreſſion on ſome of the ſouthern 
Colonies. The third and principal was, to take poſſeſſion 
of New-York with a force ſufficiently powerful to keep 
3 of Hudſon's River, and form a line of commu- 
i 


cation with the royal army in Canada, or to over-run the 
adjacent country. 


The partial ſucceſs of the firſt part of this plan has 
been in the preceding chaptet explained. The * 
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of the ſecond part was committed to General Clinton, and 
Sir Peter Parker ; the former with a ſmall force having 
called at New-York, and alſo viſited in Virginia, Lord 
Dunmore, the late royal Governor of that Colony, and 
finding that nothing could be done at either place, pro- 
ceeded to Cape Fear river. At that place he iſſued a 
proclamation from on board the Pallas tranſport, offering 
free pardon to- all ſuch as ſhould lay down their arms, 
excepting Cornelius Haſnett, and Robert Howe, but the 
recent defeat of the regulators and Highlanders, reſtrained 
even their friends from paying any attention to this act of 
grace. | 

At Cape Fear a junction was formed between Sir 
Henry Clinton and Sir Peter Parker, the latter of whom 
had failed with his ſquadron directly from Europe. They 
concluded to attempt the reduCtion of Charleſtown, as 
being of all places within the line of their inſtructions, the 
object at which they could ſtrike with the greateſt proſ- 
pect of advantage. They had 2,800 land forces, which 
they hoped, with the co-operation of their ſhipping, 
would be fully ſufficient. | 

For ſome months paſt, every exertion had been made 
to put the colony of South-Carolina, and eſpecially its ca- 
pital, Charleſtown, in a reſpectable poſture of defence. 
In ſubſerviency to this view, works had been erected on 
Sullivan's iſland, which is ſituated ſo near the channel 
leading up to the town, as to be a convenient poſt for an- 
noying veſlels approaching it. 

Sir Peter Parker attacked the fort on that iſland, 
with two fifty-gun ſhips, the Briſtol and Experiment, four 
frigates, the Active, Acteon, Solebay, and Syron, each 
of 28 guns. The Sphynx of 20 guns, the Friendſhip 
armed veſſel of 22 guns, Ranger loop, and Thunder 
bomb, cach of 8 guns. On the fort were mounted 26 
cannon, 26, 18, and g-pounders. The attack com- 
menced between ten and eleven in the forenoon, and was 
continued for upwards of ten hours. The garriſon 
conliſting of 375 regulars and a few' militia, under the 
command of Colonel Moultrie, -made a moſt gallant de- 
fence. They fired deliberately, for, the moſt part took 

; aim 
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aim, and ſeldom miſſed their object. The ſhips were torn 1776. 


almoſt to pieces, and the killed and wounded on board 


exceeded 200 men. The loſs of the garriſon was only 
ten men killed, and 22 wounded. The fort being built 
of palmetto, was little damaged; the ſhot which ſtruck 
it were ineffectually buried in its ſoft wood. General 
Clinton had, ſome time before the engagement, landed 
with a number of troops on Long-Iſland, and it was ex- 
pected that he ſhould have co- operated with Sir Peter 
Parker, by croſſing over the narrow paſſage which divides 
the two iſlands, and attacking the fort in its unfiniſhed 
rear; but the extreme danger to which he muſt unavoid- 
ably have expoſed his men, induced him to decline the 
perilous attempt. Colonel Thomſon with 7 or 800 men 
was ſtationed at the eaſt end of Sullivan's-Ifland, to oppoſe 
their croſſing. No ſerious attempt was made to land, 
either from the fleet, or the detachment commanded by Sir 
Henry Clinton. The firing ceaſed in the evening, and 
ſoon after the ſhips ſlipped their cables ; before morning 
they had retired-about two miles from the iſland. Within 
a few days more the troops re-embarked, and the whole 
ſailed from New-York. The thanks of Congreſs were 
given to General Lee, who had been ſent on by Congreſs 
to take the command in Carolina, and alſo to Colonels 
Moultrie and Thomſon, for their good conduct on this 
memorable day. In compliment to the commanding of- 
ficer, the fort from that time was called Fort Moultrie. 

During the engagement, the inhabitants ſtood with arms 
in their hands at their reſpective poſts, prepared to re- 
ceive the enemy wherever they might land. Impreſſed 
with high ideas of Britiſh power and bravery, they were 
apprehenſive that the fort would be either ſilenced or 
paſſed, and that they ſhould be called to immediate action. 
They were cantoned in the various landing places near 
Charleſtown, and their reſolution was fixed to meet the 
invaders at the water's edge, and diſpute every inch of 
ground, truſting the event to Heaven. 

By the repulſe of this armament, the ſouthern ſtates ob- 
tained a reſpite from the calamities of war for two years 
and a half, The defeat the Britiſh met with at Charleſ- 
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town, ſeemed in ſome meaſure to counterbalance the un- 


to the northward, Throughout the whole ſummer, and 
till the cloſe of the year, Congreſs had little elſe than the 
victory on Sullivan's iſland, to conſole them under the 
various evacuations, retreats, and defeats, to which, as ſhall 
hereafter be related, their armies were obliged to ſubmit 
in every other part of the union. The event of the ex- 
pedition contributed greatly to eſtabliſh the cauſe which 
t was intended to overſet. In oppoſition to the bold aſ- 
ſertions of ſome, and the deſponding fears of others, ex- 
perience proved that America might effectually reſiſt a 
Britiſh fleet and army. Thoſe who from intereſted mo- 
tives had abetted the royal government, aſhamed of their 
oppoſition to the ſtruggles of an infant people for their 
deareſt rights, retired into obſcurity, 

The effects of this victory, in animating the Americans, 
were much greater than could be warranted by the cir- 
cumſtances of the action. As it was the firſt attack made 
by the Britiſh navy, its unſucceſsful iſſue inſpired a con- 
fidence which a more exact knowledge of military calcu- 
lations would have corrected. The circumſtance of its 
happening in the early part of the war, and in one of the 
weaker provinces, were happily inſtrumental in diſpelling 
the gloom which — 2. the minds of many of the 
Coloniſts, on hearing of the powerful fleets and numerous 
armies which were coming againſt them. 

The command of tho force which was deſigned to ope- 
rate againſt New- Vork, in this campaign, was given to 
Admiral Lord Howe, and his brother bir William, officers 
who, as well from their perſonal characters, as the known 


dravery of their family, ſtood high in the confidence of the 
Britiſh nation. To this ſervice was allotted a very pow- 


erful army, conſiſting of about 30,000 men. This force 


was far ſuperior to any thing that America had heteto- 
fore ſeen. The troops were amply provided with artillery, 
military ſtores, and warlike materials of every kind, and 
were ſupported by a numerous fleet. The Admiral and 
General, in addition to their military powers, were appoint- 
ed commiſſioners for reſtoring peace to the Colonies. 


General 
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General Howe having in vain waited two months at 17756. 

Halifax for his brother, and the expected re-inforcements _. . 
from England, impatient of farther delays, failed from that 
harbour, with the force which he had previouſly com- 
manded in Boſton, and direQing his courſe towards June 10. 
New-York, arrived in the latter end of June, off Sandy 
Hook. Admiral Lord Howe, with part of the re-inforce- 
ment from England, arrived at Halifax ſoon after his 
brother's departure. Without dropping anchor he fol- June 12. 
lowed, and ſoon after joined him near Staten-Ifland, 
The Britiſh General, on his approach, found every part 
of New- Vork iſland, and the moſt expoſed parts of Long- 

Iſland, fortified and well defended by artillery. About 
fifty Britiſh tranſports anchored near Staten-Iſland, which 
had not been ſo much the object of attention. The in- 
habitants thereof, either from fear, policy, or affection, 
expreſſed great joy on the arrival of the royal forces. 
General Howe was there met by Tryon, late go- 
vernor of the province, and by ſeveral of the loyaliſts, | 
who had taken refuge with him in an armed veſſel, He | 
was alſo joined by about ſixty perſons from New-Jerſey, 
and 200 of the inhabitants of Staten-Iſland were embo- 
died as a royal militia, From theſe appearances, great 
hopes were indulged that as ſoon as the army was in a 
condition to penetrate into the country, and protect the 
loyaliſts, ſuch numbers would flock to their ſtandard as 
would facilitate the attainment of the objects of the cam- 

aign. 
: Gn the fourth day after the Britiſh tranſports appeared 
off Sandy Hook, Congreſs, though fully informed of 
the numbers and appointment of the force about to 
be employed againſt the Colonies, ratified their famous 
declaration of independence. This was publicly read to 
the American army, and received by them with unfeigned 
acclamations of joy. Though it was well known that 
Great Britain had employed a force of 55,000 men, to 
war upon the new-formed ſtates, and that the continental 
army was not near equal to half that number, and only 
engaged for a few months, and that Congreſs was with- 


out any aſſurance of foreign aid, yet both the American 
: U 2 officers 
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1776. officers and privates gave every evidence of their hearty 
A  approbation of the decree which ſevered the Colonies 
from Great Britain, and ſubmitted to the deciſion of the 
ſword, whether they ſhould be free ſtates or conquered 
provinces. Now, ſaid they, © we know the ground on 
which we ſtand ; now we are a nation ; no more ſhall the 
opprobrious term of rebel, with any appearance of juſtice, 
be applied to us. Should the fortune of war throw us 
into the hands of our enemies, we may expect the treat- 
ment of priſoners, and not the puniſhment of rebels. The 
prize for which we contend is of ſuch magnitude that we 
may freely riſk our lives to obtain it.“ 
It had-early occurred to General Waſhington, that 
the poſſeſſion of New-York would be with the Britiſh 
a favourite object. Its central ſituation and contiguity 
to the ocean enabled them to carry with facility the war 
to any part of the ſea coaſt. The poſſeſſion of it was 
rendered ſtill more valuable by the eaſe with which it 
could be maintained. Surrounded on all ſides by water, 
it was defenſible by a ſmall number of Britiſh ſhips, 
againſt adverſaries whoſe whole navy conſiſted only of a 
few frigates. Hudſon's river being navigable for ſhips 
of the largeſt ſize to a great diſtance, afforded an oppor- 
tunity of ſevering. the eaſtern from the more ſouthern 
| ſtates, and of preventing almoſt any communication be- 
| tween them. 

From theſe well known advantages, it was preſumed 
by the Americans, that the Britiſh would make great 
exertions to effect the reduction of New-York. General 
| Lee, while the Britith were yet in poſſeſſion of the capi- 
| tal of Maſſachuſetts, had been detached from Cambridge, 

to put Long-Iſland and New-York into a poſture of de- 
fence, As the departure of the Britiſh from Boſton 
became more certain, the probability of their inſtant] 
going to New-York, increaſed the neceſſity of collecting 
a force for its ſafety. It had been therefore agreed in a 
Mar. 13. council of war, that five regiments, together with a rifle 
battalion, ſhould march without delay to New-York, and 
that the ſtates of New-York and New-Jerſey ſhould be 
| tequeſted to furniſh the former two thouſand, and the 
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latter one thouſand men for its immediate defence, Gene- 1776. 
ral Waſhington ſoon followed, and early in April fixed 
his head quarters in that city, A new diſtribution of 
the American army took place : part was left in Maſla- 
chuſetts, between two and three thouſand were ordered 
to Canada, but the greater part rendezvouſed at New- 
York, | 

Experience had taught the Americans the difficulty. 
of attacking an army after it had effected a lodgmenty 
They therefore made ſtrenuous exertions to prevent the 
Britiſh from enjoying the advantages in New-York, 
which had reſulted from their having been permitted to 
land and fortify themſelves in Boſton. The ſudden 
commencement of hoſtilities in Maſſachuſetts, together 
with the previous undiſturbed landing of the royal army, 
allowed no time for deliberating on a ſyſtem of war. 
change of circumſtances indicated the propriety of fixin 
on a plan for conducting the defence of the new-farm 
ſtates. On this occaſion General Waſhington, after much 
thought, determined on a war of poſts. This mode of 
conducting military operations gave confidence to the | 
Americans, and beſides, it both retarded and alarmed | 
their adverſaries, The ſoldiers in the American army 
were new levies, and had not yet learned to ſtand unco- 
vered before the inſtruments of death ; habituating them | 
to the ſound of fire-arms, while they were ſheltered from 
danger, was one ſtep towards inſpiring them with a por- 
tian of mechanical courage. The Britiſh remembered 
Bunker's Hill, and had no ſmall reverence for even ſlight 
fortifications, when defended by freemen. From views 
of this kind, works were erected in and about New-York, 
on Long-Iſland, and the heights of Haerlem. Theſe, 
beſides batteries, were field redoubts, formed of earth, 
with a parapet and ditch. The former were ſometimes 
fraiſed, and the latter paliſadoed, but they were in no 
inſtance formed to ſuſtain a ſiege. Slight as they were, 
the campaign was nearly waſted away before they were ſo 
far reduced, as to permit the royal army to penetrate 
into the country. 
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The war having taken a more important turn than in 


— the preceding year had been foreſcen, Congreſs, at the 


June 3. 


opening of the campaign, found themſelves deſtitute of a 
force ſufficient for their defence. They therefore in 


June determined on a plan to re-inforce their continental 
army, by bringing into the field a new ſpecies of troops, 
that would be more permanent than the common militia, 
and yet more eaſily raiſed than regulars. With this 
view they inſtituted a flying camp, to conſiſt of an inter- 


mediate corps, between regular ſoldiers and militia. Ten 


thouſand men were called for from the States of Penn- 
ſylvania, Maryland, and Delaware, to be in conſtant ſer- 
vice to the firſt day of the enſuing December. Congreſs 
at the ſame time called for 13,800 of the common mi- 
litia from Maſſachuſetts, Connecticut, New-York, and 
New-Jerſey. The men for forming the flying camp 
were generally procured, but there were great deficiencies 

the militia, and many of thoſe who obeyed their 
country's call ſo far as to turn out, manifeſted a reluctance 
to ſubmit to the neceſſary diſcipline of camps. 

The difficulty of providing the troops with arms whil 
before Boſton, was exceeded by the ſuperior difficulty ot 
ſupplying them in their new polition. By the returns of 
the garriſon at Fort Montgomery, in the Highlands, in 
April, it appeared that there were 208 privates, and only 


_ forty-one muſkets fit for uſe. In the garriſon at Fort 


Conſtitution there were 136 men, and only 68 muſkets fit 
for uſe, Flints were allo much wanted. Lead would 
have been equally deficient, had not a ſupply for the muſ- 
quetry been obtained by ſtripping dwelling-houſes, 

The uncertainty of the place where the Britiſh would 
commence their operations, added much to the embar- 
raſſment of General Waſhington. Not only each Colony, 
but each ſea-port town, ſuppoſed itſelf to be the object of 
the Britiſh, and was ardent in its ſupplications to the com- 
mander in chief for his peculiar attention. The people of 
Maſſachuſetts were ſtrongly impreſſed with an idea, that the 
evacuation of Boſton was only a feint, and that the Britiſh 
army would foon return. They were for that reaſon very 
deſirous, that the continental troops ſhould not be with- 
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Iſland urged, in a long petition, that their maritime ſitu- 


ation expoſed them to uncommon danger, while their 
great exertions in fitting out armed veſicle had deprived 
them of many of their citizens: they therefore prayed 
for a body of continental ſoldiers to be ſtationed for 
their conſtant and peculiar defence. So various were 
the applications for troops, ſo numerous the calls for 
arms, that a decided conduct became neceſſary to pre- 
vent the feeble American force, and the deficient ſtock 
of public arms from being divided and ſubdivided, ſo as 
to be unequal to the proper defence of any one place. 

In this criſis of particular danger, the people of New- 
Vork acted with ſpirit. Though they knew they were to 
receive the firſt impreſſion of the Britiſh army, yet their 
convention reſolved, “ that all perſons reſiding within 
the {tate of New-York, and claiming protection from its 
laws, owed it allegiance, and that any perſon owing it alle- 
gance, and levying war againſt the ſtate, or being an 
adherert to the King of Great Britain, ſhould be deemed 
guilty of treaſon and ſuffer death.” They alſo reſolved 
that one-fourth of the militia of Weſt-Cheſter, Dutcheſs, 
and Orange counties, ſhould be forthwith drawn out for 
the defence of the liberties, property, wives, and chil- 
dren, of the good people of the ſtate, to be continued in 
ſervice till the laſt day of December, and “ that as the 
inhabitants of King's County had determined not to op- 
poſe the enemy, a committee ſhould be appointed to 
inquire into the authenticity of theſe reports, and to diſ- 
arm and ſecure the diſaffected; to remove or deſtroy 
the ſtock of grain, and, if neceſſary, to lay the whole 
country walte.” | 

The two royal commiſſioners, Admiral and General 
Howe, thought proper, before they commenced their mi- 
litary operations, to try what might be done in their ci- 
vil capacity, towards effecting a re- union between Great 
Britain and the Colonies. It was one of the firſt acts of 
Lord Howe, to ſend on ſhore a circular letter to ſeveral of 
the royal governors in America, informing them of the 
late act of Parliament, „ for reſtoring peace to the Colo- 
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nies, and granting pardon to ſuch as ſhould deſerve mer- 
cy,“ and deſiring them to publiſh a declaration which ac- 
companied the fame. In this he informed the Coloniſts 
of the power with which his brother and he were intruſ- 
ted, of granting general or particular pardons to all 
thoſe who, though they had deviated from their allegi- 
ance, were willing to return to their duty,” and of de- 
claring“ any colony, province, county, or . as diſ- 
trict, or place, to be at the peace of his Majeſty.” Congreſs, 
impreſſed with a belief, that the propoſals of the commiſſi- 
oners, inſtead of diſuniting the people, would have a con- 
trary effect, ordered them to be ſpeedily publiſhed in the 
ſeveral American newſpapers. Had a redreſs of grie- 
vances been at this late hour offered, though the honour 
of the ſtates was involved in ſupporting their late de- 
claration of independence, yet the love of peace, and 
the bias of great numbers to their Parent State, would 
in all probability have made a powerful party for reſcinding 
the act of ſeparation, and for re-uniting with Great Britain. 
But when it appeared that the power of the royal commiſ- 
ſioners was little more than to grant pardons, Congreſs 
appealed to the good ſenſe of the people for the neceſ- 
ſity of adhering to the act of independence. The reſolu- 
tion for publiſhing the circular letter, and the declaration 
of the royal commiſſioners, aſſigned a reaſon thereof to 
be, „that the good people of the United States may be 
informed of what nature are the commiſſioners, and what 
the terms, with expectation of which the inſidious Court 
of Great Britain had endeavoured to amuſe and diſarm 
them, and that the few who ſtill remain ſuſpended by a 
hope, founded either in the juſtice or moderation of their 
late King, may now at length be convinced that the va- 
lour alone of their country is to ſave its liberties.” 

About the ſame time flags were ſent aſhore by Lord 
Howe with a letter directed to George Waſhington, Eſq. 
which he refuſed to receive as not being addreſſed to him 
with the title due to his rank. In his letter to Congreſs 
on this ſubjeQ he wrote as follows, © I would not on any 
occaſion ſacrifice eſſentials to punctilio, but in this inſtance 
I deemed it a duty to my country and appointment, to in- 
& fiſt 
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ſiſt on that reſpect, which in any other than a public 1776. 
view I would willingly have waved.” Congreſs applauded —— 


his conduct in a public reſolution, and at the ſame time 
directed, that no letter or meſſage ſhould be received on 
any occaſion whatever, from the enemy, by the com- 
mander in chief, or others the commanders of the Ame- 
rican army, but ſuch as were directed to them in the cha- 
raters they ſeverally ſuſtained, 

Some time after Adjutant-general Patterſon was ſent to 
New-York by General Howe, with a letter addreſſed to 
General Waſhington, &c. &c. &c. On an interview the 
Adjutant-general, after expreſling his high eſteem for the 
perſon and character of the American General, and de- 
claring, that it was not intended to derogate from the 
reſpect due to his rank, expreſſed his hopes, that the ex 
ceteras would remove the impediments to their corre- 
ſpondence. General Waſhington replied, © That a letter 
directed to any perſon in a public character ſhould have 
ſome deſcription of it, otherwiſe it would appear a mere 
private letter; that it was true the et ceteras implied 
every thing, but they alſo implied any thing, and that he 
ſhould therefore decline the receiving any letter directed 
to him as a private perſon, when it related to his public 
ſtation, A long conference enſued, in which the Adjutant- 
general obſerved, „that the commiſſioners were armed 
with great powers, and would be very happy in effecting 
an accommodation.” He received for anſwer, “ that 
from what appeared, their powers were only to grant par- 
don ; that they who had committed no fault wanted no 
pardon.” Soon after this interview a letter from Howe, 
reſpecting priſoners, which was properly addreſſed to 
Waſhington, was received. 

While the Britiſh, by their manifeſtocs and declarations, 
were endeavouring to ſeparate thoſe who preferred a re- 
conciliation with Great Britain from thoſe who were 
the friends of independence, Congreſs, by a ſimilar po- 
licy, was attempting to detach the foreigners, who had 
come with the royal troops, from the ſervice of his Britan- 
nic Majeſty. Before hoſtilities had commenced, the fol- 
lowing reſolution was adopted and circulated among thoſe 
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on whom it was intended to operate. Refolved, that 
thefe ſtates will receive all ſuch foreigners who ſhall leave 


Aug. 14. the armies of his Britannie Majeſty in America, and ſhall 


July 12, 


chufe to become members of any of theſe ſtates, and they 
ſhall be protected in the free exerciſe of their reſpective 
religions, and be inveſted with the rights, privileges, and 
immunities of natives, as eſtabliſhed by the laws of theſe 
ſtates; and moreover, that this Congrefs will provide for 
every fuch perſon fifty acres of unappropriated lands in 
fome of theſe ſtates, to be held by him and his heirs as 
abſolute property.” 

The numbers which were prepared to oppoſe the Bri- 
tiſh, when they ſhould diſembark, made them for fome 
time cautious of proceeding to their projected land ope- 
rations, but the fuperiority of their navy enabled them 
to go by water whitherfoever they pleaſed, 

A Britiſh forty-gun ſhip, with ſome ſmaller veſſels, 
ſailed up North River without receiving any damage of 
conſequence, though fired upon from the batteries of 
New-York, Paules-Hook, Red-Bank, and Governor's 
Iſland. An attempt was made, not long after, with two 
fire-ſhips, to deſtroy the Britiſh veſſels in the North Ri- 
ver, but without effecting any thing more than the burn- 
ing of a tender. They were alfo attacked with row gallies, 
but to little purpoſe. After ſome time the Phoenix and 
Rofe men of war came down the river, and joined the 
fleet. —Every effort of the Americans from their batteries 
on land, as well as their exertions on the water, proved 
ineffectual, The Britiſh ſhips paſſed with leſs loſs than 
was generally expected, but nevertheleſs the damage they 
received was ſuch as deterred them from frequently re- 
peating the experiment. In two or three inſtances they 
aſcended the North River, and in one or two the Ealt 
River, but thoſe which ſailed up the former ſpeedily re- 
turned, and by their return a free communication was 
opened through the upper part of the ſtate, 

The American army in and near New-York amounted 
to 17,225 men, Theſe were moſtly new troops, and 
were divided in many ſmall and unconnected poſts, fome 
of which were fifteen miles removed from others. The 
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Britiſh force about New-York was increaſing by frequent 1776. 


ſucceſſive arrivals from Halifax, South-Carolina, Flo- 
rida, the Weſt-Indies, and Europe. But ſo many unfore- 
ſeen delays had taken place, that the month of Auguſt 
was far advanced before they were in a condition to open 
the campaign. | 

When all things were ready, the Britiſh commanders 
reſolved to make their firſt attempt upon Long-Iſland. 
This was preferred to New-York, as it abounded with 
thoſe ſupplies which their forces required. 

The Britiſh landed without oppoſition between two 
ſmall towns, Utrecht and Graveſend. The American 
works protected a ſmall peninſula, having Wallabout-Bay 
to the left, and ſtretching over to Red-Hook on the right, 
the Eaſt River being in their rear. General Sullivan, 
with a ſtrong force, was encamped within theſe works at 
Brooklyne. From the eaſt ſide of the narrows runs a 
ridge of hills covered with thick wood, about five or fix 
miles in length, which terminates near Jamaica.— There 
were three paſſes through theſe hills, one near the nar- 


rows, a ſecond on the Flatbuſh road, and a third on 


the Bedford road, and they are all defenſible. Theſe 
were the only roads which could be paſſed from the ſouth 
ſide of the hills to the - American lines, except a road 
which led round the eaſterly end of the hills to Jamaica. 
The Americans had 8oo men on each of theſe roads, and 
Colonel Miles was placed with his battalion of riflemen, 
to guard the road from the ſouth of the hills to Jamaica, 
and to watch the motions of the Britiſh. 


General de Heiſter, with his Heſſians, took poſt at Aug 26. 


Flatbuſh in the evening. In the following night the 
greater part of the Britiſh army, commanded by General 
Clinton, marched to gain the road leading round the 
eaſterly end of the hills to Jamaica, and to turn the left 
of the Americans. He arrived about two hours before 
day within half a mile of this road. One of his parties fell 
in with a patrole of American officers, and took them all 
priſoners, which prevented the early tranſmiſſion of in- 
telligence. Upon the firſt appearance of day General 
Clinton advanced, and took poſſeſſion of the heights over 
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which the road paſſed. General Grant, with the left 
wing, advanced along the coaſt by the weſt road near the 
narrows ; but this was intended chiefly as a feint. 

The guard which was ſtationed at this road fled with- 
out making any reſiſtance. A few of them were after- 
wards rallied, and Lord Stirling advanced with 1500 men, 
and took poſſeſſion of a hill about two miles from the 
American camp, and in front of General Grant. 

An attack was made very early in the morning by the 
Heſſians from Flatbuſh, under General de Heiſter, and by 
General Grant on the coaſt, and was well ſupported for 
a conſiderable time by both ſides. The Americans who 
oppoſed General de Heiſter were firſt informed of the ap- 
proach of General Clinton, who had come round on their 
left. They immediately began to retreat to their camp, 
but were intercepted by the right wing under General 
Clinton, who got into the rear of their left, and attacked 
them with his light infantry and dragoons while re- 
turning to their lines. They were driven back till they 
were met by the Heſſians. They were thus alternately 
chaſed and intercepted, between General de Heiſter and 
General Clinton, Some of their regiments nevertheleſs 
found their way to the camp. The Americans under 
Lord Stirling, conſiſting of Colonel Miles's two battalions, 
Colonel Atlee's, Colonel Smallwood's, and Colonel 
Hatche's, regiments, who were engaged with General 
Grant, fought with great reſolution for about ſix hours. 
They were uninformed of the movements made by Gene- 
ral Clinton, till ſome of the troops under his command 
had traverſed the whole extent of country in their rear. 
Their retreat was thus intercepted, but ſeveral, notwith- 
ſtanding, broke through and got into the woods ; many 
threw themſelves into the marſh, fome were drowned, 
and others periſhed in the mud, but a conſiderable num- 
ber eſcaped by this way to their lines. 

The King's troops diſplayed great valour throughout 
the whole day. The variety of the ground occaſioned a 
ſucceſſion of ſmall engagements, purſuits, and (laughter, 
which laſted for many hours. Britiſh diſcipline in every 
inſtance triumphed over the native valour of raw troops, 

who 
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who had never been in action, and whoſe officers were 1556. 
unacquainted with the ſtratagems of war. Wa 


The loſs of the Britiſh and Heſſians was about 450. 
The killed, wounded, and priſoners, of the Americans, 
including thoſe who were drowned or periſhed in the 
woods or mud, conſiderably exceeded a thouſand. Among 
the priſoners of the latter were two of their general 
officers, Sullivan and Lord Stirling ; three colonels, 
4 lieutenant-colonels, 3 majors, 18 captains, 43 lieu- 
tenants, and 11 enſigns. Smallwood's regiment, the offi- 
cers of which were young men of the beſt families in the 
ſtate of Maryland, ſuſtained a loſs of 259 men. The 
Britiſh after their victory were ſo impetuous, that it was 
with difficulty, they could be reſtrained from attacking 
the American lines. 

In the time of, and ſubſequent to the enagement, 
General Waſhington drew over to Long- Iſland, the great- 
eſt part of his army. After he had collected his prin- 
cipal force there, it was his wiſh and hope, that Sir 
William Howe would attempt to ſtorm the works on 
the iſland. "Theſe, though inſufficient to ſtand a regu- 
lar ſiege, were ſtrong enough to reſiſt a coup de main. 
The remembrance of Bunker's-Hill, and a deſire to ſpare 
his men, reſtrained the Britiſh General from making 
an aſſault. On the contrary, he made demonſtrations of 

roceeding by ſiege, and broke ground within three 
5 yards to the left at Putnam's redoubt. Though 
General Waſhington wiſhed for an aſſault, yet being cer- 
tain that his works would be untenable when the Bri- 

tiſh batteries ſhould be fully opened, he called a council Aug. 30. 
of war to conſult on the meaſures proper to be taken. 
It was then determined that the objects in view were in 
no degree proportioned to the dangers to which, by a 
continuation on the iſland, they would be expoſed. Con- 
formably to this opinion, diſpoſitions were made for an 
immediate retreat. 'This commenced ſoon after it was 
dark from two points, the upper and. lower ferries, on 
Eaſt River. General M*Dougal regulated the embar- 
kation at one, and Colonel Knox at the other. The in- 
tention of eyacuating the iſland had been fo prudently 
| concealed 
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1746. concealed from the Americans, that they knew not whi- 
—— ther they were going, but ſuppoſed to attack the enemy. 


The field artillery, tents, baggage, and about men, 
were conveyed to the city of New-York over Eaſt River, 
more than a mile wide, in leſs than 13 hours, and without 
the knowledge of the Britiſh, though not ſix hundred 
yards diſtant. Providence in a remarkable manner fa- 
voured the retreating army. For ſome time after the 
Americans began to croſs, the ſtate of the tide and a 


ſtrong north-eaſt wind made it impoſſible for them to 


make uſe of their ſail boats, and their whole number of 
row boats was inſufficient for completing the buſineſs, in 
the courſe of the night. But about eleven o'clock the 
wind died away, and ſoon after ſprung up at ſouth-eaſt 
and blew freſh, which rendered the ſail boats of uſe, 
and at the ſame time made the paſſage from the iſland to 
the city, direct, eaſy, and expeditious. Towards morning 
an extreme thick fog came up, which hovered over Long- 
Iſland, and by concealing the Americans, enabled them 
to complete their retreat without interruption, though 
the day had begun to dawn ſome time before it was 
hniſhed. By a miſtake in the tranſmiſlion of orders, the 
American lines were evacuated for about three quarters 
of an hour before the laſt embarkation took place, but 
the Britiſh, though ſo near, that their working parties 
could be diſtinctly heard, being inveloped in the fog 
knew nothing of the matter. The lines were repoſſeſſed 
and held till fix o'clock in the morning, when every 
thing except ſome heavy cannon was removed. General 
Mifflin, who commanded the rear guard, left the lines, 
and under the cover of the fog got off ſafe. In about 
halt an hour the fog cleared away, and the Britiſh entered 
the works which had been juſt relinquiſhed. Had the 
wind not ſhifted, the half of the American army could 
not have croſſed, and even as it was, if the fog had not 
concealed their rear, it muſt have been diſcovered, and 
could hardly have eſcaped. General Sullivan, who was 
taken priſoner on Long-Iſland, was immediately ſent on 
parole, with the following verbal meſſage from Lord Howe 
to Congreſs, © "That though he could not at preſent treat 
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with them in that character, yet he was very deſirous of 1756. 
having a conference with ſome of the members, whom 


he would conſider as private gentlemen ; that he with his 
brother the General, had full power to compromiſe the 
diſpute between Great Britain and America, upon terms 
advantageous to both—that he wiſhed a compact might 
be ſettled at a time when no deciſive blow was ſtruck, 
and neither party could fay it was compelled to enter 
into ſach agreement—that were they diſpoſed to treat, 
many things which they had not yet aſked, might and 
ought to be granted ; and that if upon conference they 
found any probable ground of accommodation, the au- 
thority of Congreſs would be afterwards acknowledged 
to render the treaty complete.” Three days after this 
meſſage was received, General Sullivan was requeſted to 
inform Lord Howe, „That Congreſs being the repre- 
ſentatives of the free and independent States of America, 
they cannot with propriety ſend any of their members to 
confer with his Lordſhip in their private characters, but 
that ever deſirous of eſtabliſhing peace on reaſonable 
terms, they will ſend a committee of their body, to know 
whether he has any authority to treat with perſons au- 
thoriſed by Congreſs for that purpoſe, on behalf of Ame- 
rica, and what that authority is; and to hear ſuch propo- 
fitions as he ſhall think fit to make reſpecting the ſame.” 
They elected Dr. Franklin, John Adams, and Edward 
Rutlege, their committee for this purpoſe. In a few 
days they met Lord Howe on Staten-Iſland, and were re- 
ceived with great politeneſs. On their return they made 
a report of their conference, which they ſummed up by 
ſaying, © It did not appear to your committee that his 
Lordſhip's commiſſion contained any other authority than 
that expreſſed in the act of Parliament—namely, that of 
granting pardons, with ſuch exceptions as the commiſ- 
ſioners ſhall think proper to make, and of declaring Ame- 
rica, or any part of it, to be in the King's peace on ſub- 
miſſion : for as to the power of inquiring into the ſtate 
of America, which his Lordſhip mentioned to us, and of 
conferring and conſulting with any perſons the commil- 
ſioners might think proper, and repreſenting the _ 
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1776. of ſuch converſation to the Miniſtry, who, provided the 
\— Colonies would ſubject themſelves, might after all, or 


might not, at their pleaſure, make any alterations in the 
former inſtructions to governors, or propoſe in Parlia- 
ment, any amendment of the acts complained of, we ap- 
prehend any expectation from the effect of ſuch a power, 
would have been too uncertain and precarious, to be re- 
lied on by America, had ſhe ſtill continued in her ſtate 
of dependence.” Lord Howe had ended the conference 
on his part, by expreſſing his regard for America, and 
the extreme pain he would ſuffer in being obliged to diſ- 
treſs thoſe whom he ſo much regarded. Dr. Franklin 
thanked him for his regards, and aſſured him, that the 
Americans would ſhew their gratitude, by endeavouring 
to leſſen as much as poſlible all pain he might feel on 
their account, by exerting their utmoſt abilities in taking 
good care of themſelves.” 

The committee in every reſpect maintained the dignity 
of Congreſs. Their conduct and ſentiments were ſuch 
as became their character. The friends to independence 
rejoiced that nothing reſulted from this interview that 
might diſunite the people. Congreſs, truſting to the 
good ſenſe of their countrymen, ordered the whole to be 
printed for their information. All the ſtates would have 
then rejoiced at leſs beneficial terms than they obtained 
about ſeven years after, But Great Britain counted on 
the certainty of their abſolute conqueſt, or unconditional 
ſubmiſſion. Her offers therefore comported ſo little with 
the feelings of America, that they neither cauſed demur 
nor diſunion among the new-formed ſtates. 

The unſucceſsful termination of the action on the 27th 
led to conſequences more ſeriouſly alarming to the Ame- 
ricans than the loſs of their men. The army was uni- 
verſally diſpirited. The militia ran off by companies. 
Their example infected the regular regiments. The looſe 
footing on which the militia came to camp, made it ha- 
zardous to exerciſe over them that diſcipline, without 
which, an army is a mob. To reſtrain one part of an 
army while another claimed and exerciſed the right of 
doing as they pleaſed, was no leſs impracticable than ab- 


ſurd. 


A coun- 
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A council of war recommended to act on the defen- 
ſive, and not to riſque the army for the ſake of New- 
York. To retreat, ſubjected the commander in chief to 
reflections painful to bear, and yet impolitic to refute : 
to ſtand his ground, and by ſuffering himſelf to be ſur- 
rounded, to hazard the fate of America on one deciſive 
engagement, was contrary to every rational plan of de- 
fending the wide-extended ſtates committed to his care, 
A middle line between abandoning and defending was 
therefore for a ſhort time adopted. The public ſtores 
were moved to Dobb's ferry, about 26 miles from New- 
York ; 12,000 men were ordered to the northern extre- 
mity of New-York Ifland, and 4500 to remain for the 
defence of the city, while the remainder occupied the in- 
termediate ſpace, with orders either to ſupport the city or 
Kingſbridge, as exigencies might require. Before the 
Britiſh landed, it was impoſlible to tell what place would 
be firſt attacked: this made it neceſſary to erect works for 
the defence of a variety of places as well as of New-York. 
Though every thing was abandoned when the criſis came 
that either the city muſt be relinquiſhed, or the army 
riſqued for its defence, yet from the delays occaſioned by 
the redoubts and other works which had been erected on 
the idea of making the defence of the ſtates a war of poſts, 
a whole campaign was loſt to the Britiſh, and ſaved to the 
Americans. The year began with hopes that Great 
Britain would recede from her demands, and therefore 
every plan of defence was on a temporary ſyſtem, The 
declaration of independence, which the violence of Great- 
Britain forced the Colonies to adopt in July, though nei- 
ther foreſeen nor intended at the commencement of the 
year, pointed out the neceſſity of organizing an army on 
new terms, correſpondent to the enlarged objects for which 
they had reſolved to contend. Congreſs accordingly de- 
termined to raiſe 88 battalions, to ſerve during the war. 
Under theſe circumſtances, to wear away the campaign 
with as little misfortune as poſſible, and thereby to gain 
time for raiſing a permanent army againſt the next year, 
was to the Americans a matter of the laſt importante. 
Though the commander in chief abandoned thoſe works, 
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which had engroſſed much time and attention, yet the ad- 
vantage reſulting from the delays they occaſioned, far 
overbalanced the expence incurred by their erection. 

The ſame ſhort- ſighted politicians, who had before cen- 
ſured General Waſhington for his cautious conduct in 
not ſtorming the Britiſh lines at Boſton, renewed their 
clamours againſt him for adopting this evacuating and re- 
treating ſyſtem. Supported by a conſciouſneſs of his own 
integrity, and by a full conviction that theſe meaſures were 
beſt calculated for ſecuring the independence of America, 
he, for the good of his country, voluntarily ſubjected his 
fame to be overſhadowed by a temporary nd. 

General Howe having prepared every thing for a de- 
ſcent on New-York Iſland, began to land his men under 
cover of ſhips of war, between Kepps'-Bay and Turtle-Bay. 
A breaſt work had been erected in the vicinity, and a party 
ſtationed in it to oppoſe the Britiſh, in caſe of their at- 
tempting to land ; but on the firſt appearance of danger 
they ran off in confuſion. The commander in chief came 
up, and in vain attempted to rally them. Though the 


Britiſh in ſight did not exceed ſixty, he could not either 


by example, entreaty, or authority, prevail on a ſuperior 
force to ſtand their ground, and face that inconſiderable 
number. Such daſtardly conduct raiſed a tempeſt in the 
uſually tranquil mind of General Waſhington. Having 
embarked in the American cauſe from the pureſt prin- 
ciples, he viewed with infinite concern this ſhameful beha- 
viour, as threatening ruin to his country. He recollected 
the many declarations of Congreſs, of the army, and of 
the inhabitants, preferring liberty to life, and death to diſ- 
honour, and contraſted them with their preſent ſcanda- 
lous flight. His foul was harrowed up with apprehen- 
ſions that his country would be conquered—her army 
diſgraced, and her liberties deſtroyed. He anticipated in 
imagination, that the Americans would appear to poſte- 
rity in the light of high-ſounding boaſters, who bluſtered 
when danger was at a diſtance, but ſhrunk at the ſhadow 
of oppoſition, Extenſive confiſcations and numerous at- 
tainders preſented themſelves in full view to his agitated 


mind. He ſaw, in imagination, new-formed ſtates, with 
the 
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the means of defence in their hands, and the glorious 1476. 
proſpects of liberty before them, levelled to the duſt, and 


ſuch conſtitutions impoſed on them as were likely to cruſh 
the vigour of the human mind, while the unſucceſsful 
iſſue of the preſent ſtruggle would for ages to come, deter 
poſterity from the bold deſign of aſſerting their rights. 
Impreſſed with theſe ideas he hazarded his perſon for 
ſome conſiderable time in rear of his own men and in 
front of the enemy with his horſe's head towards the lat- 
ter, as if in expectation that by an honourable death he 
might eſcape the inſamy he dreaded from the daſtardly 
conduct of troops on whom he could place no dependence. 
His aids and the confidential friends around his perſon, 
by indirect violence compelled him to retire. In conſe- 
quence of their addreſs and importunity, a life was ſaved 
for public ſervice, which otherwiſe, from a ſenſe of ho- 
nour and a guſt of paſſion, ſeemed to be devoted to almoſt 
certain deſtruction, 

On the day after this ſhameful flight of part of the 
American army, a ſkirmiſh took place between two batta- 
lions of light infantry and highlanders, commanded by 
Brigadier Leſlie, and ſome detachments from the Ameri- 
can army, under the command of Licutenant-colonel 
Knowlton of Connecticut, and Major Leitch of Virginia. 
The colonel was killed and the major badly wounded. 
Their men behaved with great bravery, and fairly beat 
their adverſaries from the field, Moſt of theſe were the 
ſame men who had diſgraced themſelves the day before, 
by running away, —ſtruck with a ſenſe of ſhame for their 
late miſbehaviour, they had offered themſelves as volunteers, 
and requeſted the commander in chief to give them an 
opportunity to retrieve their honour. Their good con- 
duct at this ſecond engagement proved an antidote to the 
poiſon of their example on the preceding day. It de- 
monſtrated that the Americans only wanted reſolution and 
good officers to be on a footing with the Britiſh, and in- 
ſpired them with hopes that a little more experience 
would enable them to aſſume, not only the name and 
garb, but the ſpirit and firmneſs of ſoldiers. 

The Americans having evacuated the city of New- 
York, a brigade of the Britiſh army marched into it. 

X 2 They 
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They had been a few days in poſſeſſion when a dread- 
ful fire, moſt probably occaſioned by the diſorderly con- 
duct of ſome Britiſh ſailors, who had been permitted to 
regale themſelves on ſhore, broke out, and conſumed 
about a thouſand houſes, Dry weather and a briſk wind 
ſpread the flames to fuch an extent, that liad it not been 
for great exertions of the troops and ſailors, the whole 
city muſt have ſhared the ſame fate. After the Ameri- 
cans had evacuated New-York, they retired to the north 
end of the iſland on which the city is erected. In about 
four weeks General Howe began to execute a plan for 
cutting off General Waſhington's communication with 
the eaſtern ſtates, and encloſing him fo as to compel a 
general engagement on the iſland, With this view, the 
greater part of the royal army paſſed through Hellgate, 
entered the ſound, and landed on Frog's Neck, in Weſt- 
Cheſter county. Two days after they made this move- 
ment, General Lee arrived from his late ſucceſsful com- 
mand to the ſouthward, He found that there was a pre- 
vailing diſpoſition among the officers in the American 
army for remaining on New-York Iſland. A council of 
war was called, in which General Lee gave ſuch convin- 
cing reaſons for quitting it, that they reſolved immediately 
to withdraw the bulk of the army. He alſo preſſed the 
expediency of evacuating Fort Waſhington ; but in this 
he was oppoſed by General Greene, who argued that the 
poſſeſſion of that poſt would divert a large body of the 
enemy from joining their main force, and in conjunction 
with Fort Lee, would be of great uſe in covering the 
tranſportation of proviſions and ſtores up the North-River, 
for the ſervice of the American troops. He added far- 
ther, that the garriſon could be brought off at any time 
by boats from the Jerſey ſide of the river. His opinion 
prevailed ; though the ſyſtem of evacuating and retreat- 
ing was in general adopted, an exception was made in 
favour of Fort Waſhington, and near 3000 men were 
aſſigned for its defence. 

The royal army, after a halt of ſix days at Frog's Neck, 
advanced near to New- Rochelle. On their march they 
ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs by a party of Americans, 


whom 
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whom General Lee poſted behind a wall. After three 1776. 


days, General Howe moved the right and center of his 
army two miles to the northward of New-Rochelle, on Oct. 21. 
the road to the White Plains, and there he received a 
large reinforcement. 

General Waſhington, while retreating from New- 
York Illand, was careful to make a front towards the 
Britiſh, from Eaſt-Cheſter almoſt to White Plains, in 
order to ſecure the march of thoſe who were behind, 
and to defend the removal of the ſick, the cannon, and 
ſtores of his army. In this manner his troops made a 
line of ſmall detached and intrenched camps on the ſe- 
veral heights and ſtrong grounds, from Valentine's Hill on 
the right, to the vicinity of the White Plains on the left, 

The royal army moved in two columns, and took a Oc. 25. 
poſition with the Brunx in front, upon which the Ame- 
ricans aſſembled their main force at White Plains, behind 
intrenchments. A general action was hourly expected, 
and a conſiderable one took place, in which ſeveral hun- 
dreds fell. The Americans were commanded by General 
M<Dougal, and the Britiſh by General Leſlie. While Oct. 28. 
they,were engaged the American baggage was moved off, 
in full view of the Britiſh army. Soon after this, General 
Waſhington changed his front, his left wing {ſtood faſt, 
and his right fell back to ſome hills. In this poſition, 
which was an admirable one in a military point of view, 
he both deſired and expected an action; but General 
Howe declined it, and drew off his forces towards Dobbs' 
Ferry. The Americans afterwards retired to North-Caſtle. 

General Waſhington, with part of his army, croſſed 
the North-River, and took poſt in the neighbourhood 
of Fort Lee. A force of about 7500 men was left at 
North-Caſtle, under General Lee. 

The Americans having retired, Sir William Howe Nov, 12, 
determined to improve the opportunity of their abſence, 
for the reduction of Fort Waſhington. This, the only 
poſt the Americans then held on New-York Iſland, was 
under the command of Colonel Magaw. The royal 
army made four attacks upon it. The firſt on the north 
ſide, was led on by General Kniphauſen ; the ſecond on 
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1776. the eaſt by General Matthews, ſupported by Lord Corn- 
——  wallis. The third was under the direction of Lieutenant- 
Nov. 16, colonel Stirling, and the fourth was commanded by Lord 
Piercy. The troops under Kniphauſen, when advancing 

to the fort, had to paſs through a thick wood, which 

was occupied by Colonel Rawling's regiment of riflemen, 

and ſuffered very much from their well-dire&ted fire. 

During this attack, a body of the Britiſh light infantry 
advanced againſt a party of the Americans, who were 
annoying them from behind rocks and trees, and obliged 

them to diſperſe. Lord Piercy carried an advance work 

on his ſide, and Lieutenant-colonel Stirling forced his 

way up a ſteep height and took 170 priſoners. Their 
outworks being carried, the' Americans left their lines 

and crowded into the fort. Colonel Rahl, who led the 

right column of Kniphauſen's attack, puſhed forward 

and lodged his column within an hundred yards of the fort, 

and was there ſoon joined by the left column—the gar- 

riſon ſurrendered on terms of capitulation, by which 

the men were to be conſidered as priſoners of war, and 

the officers to keep their baggage and ſide arms. The 

number of priſoners amounted to 2700. The loſs of 

the Britiſh, incluſive of killed and wounded, was about 

Nov. 18, 1200. Shortly after Fort Waſhington had ſurrendered, 
Lord Cornwallis with a conſiderable force paſled over to 

attack Fort Lee, on the oppoſite Jerſey ſhore. 

The garriſon was ſaved by am immediate evacuation, 

but at the expence of their artillery and ſtores. General 
Waſhington about this time retreated to New-Ark. 

Having abundant reaſon from the poſture of affairs, to 

count on the neceſlity of a farther retreat, he aſked Co- 

lonel Reed“ Should we retreat to the back parts of 
Pennſylvania, will the Pennſylvanians ſupport us?“ The 

Colonel replied, if the lower countries are ſubdued and 

give up, the back countries will do the ſame. The Ge- 

| neral replied, we muſt retire to Auguſta county in Vir- 
ginia ; numbers will be obliged to repair to us for ſafety, 
and we muſt try what we can do in carrying on a preda- 
| tory war, and if oyerpowered, we mult croſs the Allegany 
F mountains.” | ER | 
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While a tide of ſucceſs was flowing in upon General 1996, 
Howe, he and his brother, as royal commiſſioners, iſſued 1 


a proclamation, in which they commanded, All per- 
ſons aſſembled in arms againſt his Majeſty's government 
to diſband, and all general or provincial congreſſes to de- 
ſiſt from their treaſonable actings, and to relinquiſh their 
uſurped power.” They alſo declared, “ that every per- 
ſon who, within ſixty days, ſhould appear before the Go- 
vernor, Lieutenant Governor, or Commander in Chief 
of any of his Majeſty's Colonies, or before the general 
or commanding officer of his Majeſty's forces, and claim 
the benefit of the proclamation, and teſtify his obedience 
to the laws, by ſubſcribing a certain declaration, ſhould 
obtain a full and free pardon of all treaſons by him com- 
mitted, and of all forfeitures and penalties for the ſame.” 
Many who had been in office, and taken an active part in 
ſupport of the new government, accepted of theſe offers, 
and made their peace by ſubmiſſion. Some who had been 
the greateſt bluſterers in favour of independence, veered 
round to the ſtrongeſt fide. Men of fortune generally 
gave way ; the few who ſtood firm, were moſtly to be 
found in the middle ranks of the people. 

The term of time for which the American ſoldiers 
had engaged to ſerve, ended in November or December, 
with no other exception than that of two companies of 
artillery belonging to the ſtate of New-York, which were 
engaged for the war. The army had been organiſed at 
the cloſe of the preceding year, on the fallacious idea, 
that an accommodation would take place within a twelve 
month. Even the flying camp, though inſtituted after 
the proſpect of that event had vanithed, was enliſted 
only till the firſt of December, from a preſumption that 
the campaign would terminate by that time. 

When it was expected that the conquerors would re- 
tire to winter quarters, they commenced a new plan of 
operations, more alarming than all their previous con- 
queſts. - The reduction of Fort Waſhington, the evacua- 
tion of Fort Lee, and the diminution of the American 
army, by the departure of thoſe whoſe time of ſervice 
had expired, encouraged the Britiſh, notwithſtanding the 
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1776. ſeverity of the winter and the badneſs of the roads, ta 
— purſue the remaining inconſiderable continental force, 


with the proſpect of annihilating it. By this turn of af- 
fairs, the interior country was ſurpriſed into confuſion, 
and found an enemy within its bowels, without a ſufficient 
army to oppoſe it. To retreat was the only expedient 
left. This having commenced, Lord Cornwallis fol- 
lowed, and was cloſe in the rear of General Waſhington 
as he retreated ſucceſſively to New-Ark, to Brunſwick, 
to Princeton, to Trenton, and to the Pennſylvania ſide 
of the Delaware. The purſuit was urged with ſo much 
rapidity, that the rear of the one army pulling down 
bridges was often within ſight, and ſhot off the van of the 
other building them up. 

This retreat into and through New-Jerſey was attended 
with almoſt every circumſtance that could occaſion em- 
barraſſment and depreſſion of ſpirits, It commenced in 
a few days after the Americans had loſt 2700 men in 
Fort Waſhington. In fourteen days after that event, 
the whole flying camp claimed their diſcharge. This 
was followed by the almoſt daily departure of others, 
whoſe engagements terminated nearly about the ſame 
time. A farther diſappointment happened to General 
Waſhington at this time; Gates had been ordered by 
Congreſs to ſend two regiments from Ticonderoga, to 
re-inforce his army. Two Jerſey regiments were put 
under the command of General St. Clair, and forwarded 
in obedience to this order, but the period for which they 
were enliſted was expired, and the moment they entered 
their own ſtate, they went off to a man. A few officers 
without a ſingle private, were all that General St. Clair 
brought of theſe two regiments, to the aid of the retreat- 
ing American army. The few who remained with Ge- 
neral Waſhington were in a moſt forlorn condition; they 
conſiſted moſtly of the troops which had garri ſoned Fort 
Lee, and had been compelled to abandon that poſt ſo ſud- 
denly, that they commenced their retreat without tents 
or blankets, and without any utenſils to dreſs their pro- 
viſions, In this ſituation they performed a march of 
about ninety mules, and had the addreſs to prolong it to 
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the ſpace of nineteen days. As the retreating Ameri- 1776. 
cans marched through the country, ſcarcely one of tbe 


inhabitants joined them, while numbers were daily flock- 
ing to the royal army, to make their peace and obtain 
protection. They ſaw on the one fide a numerous well- 
appointed and Full clad army, dazzling their eyes with the 
elegance of uniformity ; on the other a few poor fellows, 
who, from their ſhabby cloathing, were called ragamuffins, 
fleeing for their ſafety. Not only the common people 
changed ſides in this gloomy ſtate of public affairs, but 
ſome of the leading men in New -Jerſey and Pennſylvania 
adopted the ſame expedient. Among theſe Mr. Gallo- 
way, and the family of the Allens of Philadelphia, were 
moſt diſtinguiſned. The former, and one of the latter, 
had been members of Congreſs. In this hour of adver- 
ſity they came within the Britiſh lines, and ſurrendered 
themſelves to the conquerors, alledging in juſtification of 
their conduct, that though they had joined with their 
countrymen in ſeeking for a redreſs of grievances in a con- 
ſtitutional way, they had never approved of the meaſures 
lately adopted, and were in particular, at all times, averſe 
to independence. 

On the day General Waſhington retreated over the 
Delaware, the Britiſh took poſſeſſion of Rhode-Iſland 
without any loſs, and at the ſame time blocked up Com- 
modore Hopkins' ſquadron, and a number of privateers at 
Providence. 

In this period, when the American army was relin- 
quiſhing its general, the people giving up the cauſe, ſome 
of their leaders going over to the enemy, and the Britiſh 
commanders ſucceeding in every enterpriſe, General Lee 
was taken priſoner at Baſkenridge, by Lieutenant-colonel 
Harcourt. This cauſed a depreſſion of ſpirits among the 
Americans, far exceeding any real injury done to their 
eſſential intereſts, He had been repeatedly ordered to 
come forward with his diviſion, and join General Waſh- 
ington, but theſe orders were not obeyed. This circum- 
ſtance, and the dangerous criſis of public affairs, together 
with his being alone at ſome diſtance from the troops 
which he commanded, begat ſuſpicions that he choſe to 
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fall into the hands of the Britiſh. Though thefe appre- 


henſions were without foundation, they eel the ſame 
extenſive miſchief as if they had been realities. The 
Americans had repoſed extravagant confidence in his mi- 
litary talents, and experience of regular European war, 
Merely to have loſt fuch an idol of the ſtate at any time, 
would have been diſtreſsful, but loſing him under circum- 
{tances, which favoured an opinion that, deſpairing of the 
American cauſe, he choſe to be taken a priſoner, was to 
many an extinguiſhment of every hope. 

By the advance of the Britiſh into New-Jerſey, the 
neighbourhood of Philadelphia became the ſeat of war. 
This prevented that undiſturbed attention to public buſi- 
neſs which the deliberations of Congreſs required. They 
therefore adjourned themſelves to meet in eight days at 
Baltimore, reſolving at the ſame time, © that General 
Waſhington would be poſſeſſed of full power to order and 
direct all things relative to the department and the opera- 
tions of war,” 

The activity of the Britiſh in the cloſe of the campaign, 
ſeemed in ſome meafure to compenſate for their tardineſs, 
in the beginning of it. 

Hitherto they had ſucceeded in every ſcheme; they 
marched up and down the Jerſey fide of the river Dela- 
ware, and through the country, without any moleſtation. 
All oppoſition to the re-eſtabliſhment of royal govern- 
ment ſeemed to be on the point of expiring. The Ame- 
ricans had thus far ated without ſyſtem, or rather feebly 
executed what had been tardily adopted. Though the war 
was changed from its firſt ground, a redrets of grievances 
to a ſtruggle for ſovereignty, yet ſome conſiderable time 
elapſed before arrangements conformable to this new 
ſyſtem were adopted, and a much longer before they were 
carried into execution. 

With the year 1776, a retreating, half-naked army was 
to be diftnilled, and the proſpect of a new one was both 
diſtant and uncertain. The recently aſſumed indepen- 
dence of the States was apparently on the verge of diſſolu- 
tion, It was ſuppoſed by many, that the record of their 
exiſtence would have been no more than that “ a fickle 
peaple, impatient of the reſtraints of regular government, 
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had in a fit of paſſion aboliſhed that of Great Britain, and 1776. 
eſtabliſhed in its room free conſtitutions of their own ; but 


theſe new eſtabliſhments, from want of wiſdom in their 
rulers, or ſpirit in their people, were no ſooner formed 
than annihilated. The leading men, in their reſpective 
governments, and the principal members of Congreſs (for 
by this name the inſurgents diſtinguiſhed their ſupreme 
council) were hanged, and their eſtates confiſcated. 
Waſhington, the gallant leader of their military eſtabliſh- 
ments— worthy of a better fate—deſerted by his army 
abandoned by his country—ruſhing on the thickeſt batta- 
lions of the foe, provoked a friendly Britiſh bayonet to de- 
liver him from an ignominious death.” 

To human wiſdom it appeared probable that ſuch a pa- 
ragraph would have cloſed ſome ſmall ſection in the hiſ- 
tory of England, treating of the American troubles, but 
there is in human affairs an ultimate point of elevation or 
depreſſion, beyond which they neither grow better nor 
worſe, but turn back in a contrary courſe. 

In proportion as difficulties increaſed, Congreſs re- 


doubled their exertions to oppoſe them; they addreſſed Dec. 10. 


the ſtates in animated language, calculated to remove 
their deſpondency, renew their hopes, and confirm their 
reſolutions. 

They at the ſame time diſpatched gentlemen of character 
and influence to excite the militia to take the field. Ge- 
neral Mifflin was, on this occaſion, particularly uſeful ; 
he exerted his great abilities in rouſing his fellow citizens, 
by animated and affeCtionate addreſſes, to turn out in de- 
fence of their endangered liberties. 

Congreſs alſo recommended to each of the United 
States © to appoint a day of ſolemn faſting and humiliation, 
to implore of Almighty God the forgiveneſs of their many 
ſins, and to beg the countenance and aſſiſtance of his 
Providence in the proſecution of the preſent juſt and ne- 
ceſſary war.” 

In the dangerous ſituation to which every thing dear 
to the friends of independence was reduced, Congreſs 
transferred extraordinary powers to General Waſhington, 
by a reſolution, expreſſed in the following words: 
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1776. „The unjuſt, but determined purpoſe of the Britiſh 

court to enſlave theſe free ſtates, obvious through every 

Dec. 27. deluſive inſinuation to the contrary, having placed things 

in ſuch a ſituation that the very exiſtence of civil liberty 

now depends on the right execution of military powers, 

and the vigorous deciſive conduct of theſe being impoſ- 

ſible to diſtant, numerous, and deliberative bodies; this 

Congreſs, having maturely conſidered the preſent criſis, 

and having perfect reliance on the wiſdom, vigour, and 
uprightneſs of General Waſhington, do hereby 

Reſolve, that General Waſhington ſhall be, and he 

is hereby veſted with full, ample, and complete powers, 
to raiſe and collect together, in the moſt ſpeedy and effec- 
tual manner, from any or all of theſe United States, ſix- 
teen battalions of infantry, in addition to thoſe already 
voted by Congreſs ; to appoint officers for the ſaid batta- 
lions of infantry ; to raiſe, officer, and equip 3000 light- 
horſe ; three regiments of artillery, and a corps of engi- 
neers, and to eſtabliſh their pay ; to apply to any of the 
ſtates for ſuch aid of the militia as he ſhall judge neceſ- 
ſary, to form ſuch magazines of proviſions, and in ſuch 
places as he ſhall think proper ; to diſplace and appoint 
all officers under the rank of brigadier-general, and to fill 
up all vacancies in every other department in the Ame- 
rican armies ; to take, wherever he may be, whatever he 
may want for the uſe of the army, if the inhabitants will 
not ſell it, allowing a reaſonable price for the ſame; to 
arreſt and confine perſons who refuſe to take the conti- 
nental currency, or are otherwiſe diſaffected to the Ame- 
rican cauſe ; and return to the ſtates, of which they are 
citizens, their names, and the nature of their offences, 
together with the witneſſes to prove them: that the fore- 
going powers be veſted in General Waſhington, for and 
during the term of {ix months, from the date hereof, un- 
leſs ſooner determined by Congreſs.” 

In this hour of extremity, the attention of Congreſs 
| was employed in deviſing plans to fave the ſtates from 
| ſinking under the heavy calamities which were bearing 
them down. It is remarkable, that neither in the preſent 
condition, though trying and ſevere, nor in any other 

| | ſince 
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ſince the declaration of independence, was Congreſs in- 1776. 
fluenced either by force, diſtreſs, artifice, or perſuaſion 
to entertain the moſt diſtant idea of purchaſing peace, by 
returning to the condition of Britiſh ſubjects. So low 
were they reduced in the latter end of 1776, that ſome 
members, diſtruſtful of their ability to reſiſt the power of 
Great Britain, propoſed to authoriſe their commiſſioners 
at the court of France (whoſe appointment ſhall be here- 
after explained) to transfer to that country the ſame mo- 
nopoly of their trade which Great Britain had hitherto 
enjoyed. On examination it was found, that conceſſions 
of this kind would deſtroy the force of many arguments 
heretofore uſed in favour of independence, and probably 
diſunite their citizens. It was next propoſed to offer a 
monopoly of certain enumerated articles of produce. — 
To this the variant intereſts of the different ſtates were 
ſo directly oppoſed, as to occaſion a ſpeedy and decided 
negative. Some propoſed offering to France a league 
offenſive and defenſive, in caſe ſhe would heartily ſupport 
American independence; but this was alſo rejected. The 
more enlightened members of Congreſs argued, « I hough 
the friendſhip of ſmall ſtates might be purchaſed, that of 
France could not.” They alledged, that if ſhe would riſque 
a war with Great Britain, by openly eſpouſing their cauſe, ' 
it would not be ſo much from the proſpe& of direct ad- 
vantages, as from a natural deſire to leſſen the overgrown 
power of a dangerous rival. It was therefore ſuppoſed, 
that the only inducement, likely to influence France to an 
interference, was an aſſurance that the United States were 
determined to perſevere in refuſing a return to their 
former allegiance. Inſtead of liſtening to the terms of 
the royal commiſſioners, or to any founded on the idea 
of their reſuming the character of Britiſh ſubjects, it was 
therefore again reſolved, to abide by their declared inde- 
pendence, and proffered freedom of trade to every foreign 
nation, truſting the event to Providence, and riſquing 
all conſequences. Copies of theſe reſolutions were ſent 
to the principal courts of Europe, and proper perſons 
were appointed to ſolicit their friendſhip to the new- formed 
ſtates. Theſe diſpatches fell into the hands of —_— 
tiſh, 
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1776. tiſh, and wete by them publiſhed, This was the very thing 
—r— wiſhed for by Congreſs ; they well knew, that an appre- 


henſion of their making up all differences with Great 
Britain was the principal objection to the interference of 
foreign courts, in what was repreſented to be no more 
than a domeſtic quarrel. A reſolution adopted in the 
deepeſt diſtreſs and the worſt of times, that Congreſs 
would liſten to no terms of re-union with their Parent 
State, convinced thoſe who wiſhed for the diſmember- 
ment of the Britiſh empire, that it was ſound policy to 
interfere, ſo far as would prevent the . of the 
United States. 

Theſe judicious determinations in the cabinet were ac- 
companied with vigorous exertions in the field, In this 
criſis of danger, 1500 of the Pennſylvania militia embo- 
died to re-inforce the continental army. The merchant, 
the farmer, the tradeſman, and the labourer, cheerfully 
relinquiſhed the conveniencies of home, to perform the 
duties of private ſoldiers, in the ſeverity of a winter cam- 
paign. Though moſt of them were accuſtomed to the 
habits of a city life, they ſlept in tents, barns, and ſome- 
times in the open air, during the cold months of Decem- 
ber and January. There were, nevertheleſs, only two in- 
ſtances of ſickneſs, and only one of death in that large 
body of men in the courſe of ſix weeks. The delay fo 
judiciouſly contrived on the retreat through Jerſey, - af- 
forded time for thefe volunteer re-inforcements to join 
General Waſhington. The number of troops under his 
command at that time fluctuated between two and three 
thouſand men. To turn round and face a victorious and 
numerous foe, with this inconſiderable force, was riſquing 
much ; bur the urgency of the caſe required that ſome- 
thing ſhould be attempted. The recruiting buſineſs for 
the propoſed new continental army was at a ſtand, while 
the Britiſh were driving the Americans before them. The 
preſent regular ſoldiers could, as a matter of right, in leſs 
than a week claim their diſcharge, and ſcarce a ſingle re- 
cruit offered to ſupply their place. Under theſe circum- 
ſtances, the bold reſolution was formed of re-crofling into 
the ſtate of Jerſey, and attacking that part of the enemy 
which was poſted at Trenton. 

When 
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When the Americans retreated over the Delaware, the 1776. 
boats in the vicinity were removed out of the way of their — | 
purſuers, this arreſted their progreſs : but the Britiſh 1 
commanders, in the ſecurity of conqueit, cantoned their | 
army at Burlington, Bordenton, Trenton, and other towns =_ 
of New-Jerſey, in daily expeQation of being enabled to 
croſs into Pennſylvania, by means of ice, which is gene- 
rally formed about that time. 

Of all events, none ſeemed to them more improbable, [- 
than that their late retreating half-naked enemies ſhould, in 1 
this extreme cold ſeaſon, face about and commence of- | 
tenſive operations. They indulged themſelves in a degree 11 
of careleſs inattention to the poſſibility of a ſurpriſe, which v8 
in the vicinity of an enemy, however contemptible, can 1 
never be juſtified. It has been ſaid that Colonel Rahl, 
the commanding officer in Trenton, being under ſome 
apprehenſion for that frontier polt, applied to General 
Grant for a re-inforcement, and that the General returned 
for anſwer, “ Tell the Colonel, he is very ſafe, I will 
undertake to keep the peace in New-Jerſey with a corpo- 
ral's guard,” 

In the evening of Chriſtmas day, General Waſhington, 
made arrangements for re-croſſing the Delaware in three 
diviſions ; at M. Konkey's Ferry, at Trenton Ferry, and 
at or near Bordenton. The troops which were to have 
croſſed at the two laſt places, were coramanded by Generals 
Ewing, and Cadwallader, they made every exertion to 
get over, but the quantity of ice was fo great, that they 
could not effect their purpoſe. The main body which 
was commanded by General Walhington croſſed at M. 
Konkey's Ferry, but the ice in the river retarded their 
paſſage ſo long, that it was three o'clock in the morning 
before the artillery could be got over. On their landing 
in Jerſey, they were formed into two diviſions, com- 
manded by General Sullivan and Greene, who had under 
their command Brigadiers Lord Sterling, Mercer, and St. 
Clair: one of theſe diviſions was ordered to proceed on 
the lower, or River road, the other on the upper or Pen- 
nington road. Col. Stark, with ſome light troops, was alſo 
directed to advance near to the river, and to poſſeſs _ 
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1776. ſelf of that part of the town which is beyond the bridge. The 


W» diviſions having nearly the ſame diſtance to march, were 


ordered immediately on forcing the out-guards, to puſh 
directly into Trenton, that they might charge the enemy 
before they had time to form. Though they marched 
different roads, yet they arrived at the eneiny's advanced 
poſt within three minutes of each other. The out- 
guards of the Heſſian troops at Trenton ſoon fell back, 
but kept up a conſtant retreating fire. Their main body 
being hard preſſed by the Americans, who had already 
got poſſeſſion of half their artillery, attempted to file off 
by a road leading towards Princeton, but were checked 
by a body of troops thrown in their way. Finding they 
were ſurrounded, they laid down their arms. The num- 
ber which ſubmitted was 23 officers, and 886 men. Be- 
tween 30 and 40 of the Heſſians were killed and wound- 
ed, Colonel Rahl was among the former, and ſeven 
of his officers among the latter. Captain Waſhington 
of the Virginia troops, and five or ſix of the Americans 
were wounded ;' two were killed, and two or three were 
frozen to death. The detachment in Trenton conſiſted 
of the regiments of Rahl, Loſberg, and Kniphauſen, 
amounting in the whole to about 1500 men, and a troop 
of Britiſh light horſe. All theſe were killed or captured, 
except about 600, who eſcaped by the road leading to 
Bordenton. 

The Britith had a ſtrong battalion of light infantry at 
Princeton, and a force yet remaining near the Delaware, 
ſuperior to the American army. General Waſhington 
therefore, in the evening of the ſame day, thought it 
moſt prudent to re-croſs into Pennſylvania with his pri- 
ſoners. 

The effects of this ſucceſsful enterprize were ſpeedily felt 
in recruiting the American army. About 1400 regular 
ſoldiers, whole time of ſervice was on the point of ex- 


. piring, agreed td ſerve fix weeks longer, on a promiſed 


gratuity of ten paper dollars to each. Men of influence 
were ſent to different parts of the country to rouſe the 
militia, The rapine and impolitic conduct of the Britiſh 


operated more forcibly on the inhabitants, to expel them 
from 
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from the ſtate, than either patriotiſm or perſuaſion to 1776. 

revent their overrunning it. —— 
The Heſſian priſoners taken on the 26th being ſecured, Dec. 28. 

General Waſhington re- croſſed the Delaware, and took 

poſſeſſion of Trenton. The detachments which had been 

diſtributed over New-Jerſey, previous to the capture of 

the Heſſians, immediately after that event aſlembled at 

Princeton, and were joined by the army from Brunſwiek 

under Lord Cornwallis. From this poſition they came for- 

wards towards Trenton in great force, hoping by a vigorous 1777. 

onſet to repair the injury their cauſe had ſuſtained by Jan. 2. 

the late defeat. Truly delicate was the ſituation of the | 

feeble American army. To retreat was to hazard the 1 

city of Philadelphia, and to deſtroy every ray of hope | 

which had begun to dawn from their late ſucceſs. Lo 

riſque an action with a ſuperior force in front, and a ri- 

ver in rear, was dangerous in the extreme. To get 

round the advanced party of the Britiſh, and by 8 

forwards to attack in their rear, was deemed preferable 

to either. The Britiſh on their advance from Princeton, 

about 4 P. M. attacked a body of Americans which were Jan. 2, 

poſted, with four field pieces, a little to the northward 

of Trenton, and compelled them to retreat. The pur- 

ſuing Britiſh, being checked at the bridge over Sanpink 

Creek, which runs through that town, by ſome held 

pieces which were poſted on the oppoſite banks of that ri- 

vulet, fell back ſo far as to be out of reach of the cannon, 

and kindled their fires. The Americans were drawn up 

on the - other ſide of the creek, and in that poſition re- 

mained till night, cannonading the enemy and receiving 

their fire. In this critical hour two armies, on which 

the ſucceſs or failure of the American revolution mate- 

rially depended, were crowded into the ſmall village of 

Trenton, and only ſeparated by a creek in many places 

fordable. The Britith believing they had all the advan- 

tages they could wiſh for, and that they could uſe them 

when they pleaſed, diſcontinued all farther operations, 

and kept themſelves in readineſs to make the attack next 

morning. Sir William Erſkine is reported to have ad- 

viſed an immediate attack, or at leaſt to place a ſtrong 
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guard at a bridge over Sanpink Creek, which lay in the 
route the Americans took to Princeton, giving for rea- 
ſon, that otherwiſe, Waſhington, if a good general, would 
make a move to the left of the royal army, and attack 
the poſt at Princeton in their rear. The next morning 
preſented a ſcene as brilliant on the one ſide, as it was un- 
expected on the other. Soon after it became dark, General 

Waſhington ordered all his baggage to be ſilently removed, 
and having left guards for the purpoſe of deception, 
marched with his whole force, by a circuitous route, to 
Princeton. This manceuvre was determined upon in a 
council of war, from a conviction that it would avoid the 
appearance of a retreat, and at the ſame time the ha- 
zard of an action in a bad poſition, and that it was the 
moſt likely way to preſerve the city of Philadelphia from 
falling into the hands of the Britiſh. General Waſhing- 
ton alſo preſumed, that from an eagerneſs to efface the 
impreſſions made by the late capture of the Heſſians at 
Trenton, the Britiſh commanders had puſhed forward 
their principal force, and that of courſe the remainder 
in the rear at Princeton was not more than equal to 
his own. The event verified this conjecture. The more 
effectually to diſguiſe the departure of the Americans 
from Trenton, fires were lighted up in front of their 
camp. Theſe not only gave an appearance of going to 
reſt, but as flame cannot be ſeen through, concealed from 
the Britiſh what was tranſacting behind them. In this 


relative poſition they were a pillar of fire to the one 


army, and a pillar of a cloud to the other. Providence fa- 
voured this movement of the Americans. The weather 
had been for ſome time ſo warm and moiſt, that the 
ground was ſoft and the roads ſo deep as to be ſcarcely 
paſſable : but the wind ſuddenly changed to the north- 
welt, and the ground in a ſhort time was frozen ſo hard, 
that when the Americans took up their line of march, 
they were no more retarded than if they had been upon 
a ſolid pavement. | 


General Waſhington reached Princeton early in the 


morning, and would have completely ſurpriſed the Bri- 
tiſh, had not a party, which was on their way to Trenton, 
55 RE, CR my deſcried 
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deſcried his troops, when they were about two miles diſtant, 1777. 
and ſent back couriers to alarm their unſuſpecting fellow- —— 


ſoldiers in their rear. Theſe conſiſted of the 17th, the 40th, 
and 65th regiments of Britiſh infantry and ſome of the royal 
artillery with two field pieces, and three troops of light 
dragoons. The center of the Americans, conſiſting of 
the Philadelphia militia, while on their line of march, 
was briſkly charged by a party of the Britiſh, and gave 
way in diforder. The moment was critical : General 
Waſhington puſhed forward, and placed himſelf between 
his own men and the Britiſh, with his horſe's head 
fronting the latter. The Americans, encouraged by his 
example and exhortations, made a ſtand, and returned 
the Britiſh fire. The General, though between both par- 
ties, was providentially uninjured by either. A party of 
the Britiſh fled into the college and were there attacked 
with field pieces which were fired into it. The feat of 
the muſes became for ſome time the ſcene of action. The 
party which had taken refuge in the college, after receiv- 
ing a few diſcharges from the American field pieces, came 
out and ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. In 
the courſe of the engagement, ſixty of the Britiſh 
were killed, and a greater number wounded, and 
about 3oo of them were taken priſoners. The reſt 
made their eſcape, ſome by puſhing on towards Trenton, 
others by returning towards Brunſwick. The Americans 
loſt only a few, but Colonels Haſlet and Potter, and Cap- 
tain Neal of the artillery were among the ſlain. General 
Mercer received three bayonet wounds, of which he died 
in a ſhort time. He was a Scotchman by birth, but from 
principle and affection had engaged to ſupport the liber- 
ties of his adopted country, with a zeal equal to that of 
any of its native ſons. In private life he was amiable, and 
his character as an officer ſtood high in the public eſteem. 

While they were fighting in Princeton, the Britiſh in 
Trenton were under arms, and on the point of making 
an aſſault on the evacuated camp of the Americans. With 
ſo much addreſs had the movement to Princeton been 
conducted, that though from the critical ſituation of the 


two armies, every ear may be ſuppoſed to have been 
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| 1777. open, and every watchfulneſs to have been employed, yet 
General Waſhington moved completely off the ground 


with his whole force, ſtores, baggage, and artillery, un- 
known to, and unſuſpected by his adverſaries. The Bri - 
tiſh in Trenton were ſo entirely deceived, that when they 
heard the report of the artillery at Princeton, though it 
was in the depth of winter, they ſuppoſed it to be thunder, 
That part of the royal army, which having eſcaped 
from Princeton, retreated towards New-Brunſwick, was 
urſued for three or four miles. Another party which 
had advanced as far as Maidenhead, on their way to 
Trenton, hearing the frequent diſcharge of fire-arms in 
their rear, wheeled round and marched to the aid of their 
companions. The Americans by deſtroying bridges, re- 
tarded theſe, though cloſe in their rear, ſo long as to gain 
time for themſelves to move off, in good order, to Pluc- 
kemin. | 
So great was the conſternation of the Britiſh at theſe 
unexpected movements, that they inſtantly evacuated 
both Trenton and Princeton, and retreated with their 
whole force to New-Brunſwick. The American militia 
collected and forming themſelves into parties, waylaid 
their enemies, and cut them off whenſoever an opportu- 
nity preſented. In a few days they overran the Jerſcys. 
General Maxwell ſurpriſed Elizabeth-Town, and took 
near 100 priſoners. Newark was abandoned, and the late 
conquerors were forced to leave Woodbridge. The royal 
troops were confined to Amboy and Brunſwick, which 
held a water communication with New-York. Thus, in 
the ſhort ſpace of a month, that part of Jerſey, which lies 
between New-Brunſwick and Delaware, was both over- 
run by the Britiſh, and recovered by the Americans. The 
retreat of the continental army, the timid policy of the 
Jerſey farmers, who choſe rather to ſecure their proper- 
3 by ſubmiſſion, than defend it by reſiſtance, made the 
ritiſh believe their work was done, and that little elſe 
remained, but to reap a harveſt of plunder as the reward 
of their labours. Unreſtrained by the terrors of civil 
law, uncontrouled by the ſeverity of diſcipline, and elated 
with their ſucceſs, the ſoldiers of the royal army, and par- 


ticularly 
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ticularly the Heſſians, gave full ſcope to the ſelfiſh and 1997. 
ferocious paſſions of human nature. A conquered coun- wy 


try, and ſubmitting inhabitants preſented eaſy plunder, 
equal to their unbounded rapacity. Infants, children, old 
men and women, were {tripped of their blankets and 
cloathing. Furniture was burnt or otherwiſe deſtroyed. 
Domeſtic animals were carried off, and the people robbed 
of their neceſſary houſhold proviſions. The rapes and bruta- 
lities committed on women, and even on very young girls, 
would ſhock the ears of modeſty, if particularly recited. 
Theſe violences were perpetrated on inhabitants who had 
remained in their houſes and received printed protections, 
ſigned by order of the- commander in chief. It was in 
vain that they produced theſe protections as a ſafeguard. 
The Heſſians could not read them, and the Britiſh ſol- 
diers thought they were entitled to a ſhare of the booty, 
equally with their foreign aſſociates. 

Such, in all ages, has been the complection of the bulk 
of armies, that immediate and ſevere puniſhments are in- 


diſpenſably neceſſary to keep them from flagrant enor- 


mities. That diſcipline, without which an army is a 
band of armed plunderers, was as far, as reſpected the in- 
habitants, either neglected, or but feebly adminiſtered in 


the royal army. The ſoldiers finding they might take 


with impunity what they — were more ſtrongly 


urged by avarice, than checked by policy or fear. Had 
every citizen been ſecured in his rights, protected in his 


property, and paid for his ſupplies, the conſequences might 
have been fatal to the hopes of thoſe who were attached 


to independence. What the warm recommendations of 
Congreſs, and the ardent ſupplications of General Waſh- 


ington could not effect, took place of its own accord, in 


conſequence of the plunderings and devaſtations of the 
royal army. 

The whole country became inſtantly hoſtile to the in- 
vaders. Sufferers of all parties roſe as one man to re- 
venge their perſonal injuries. Thoſe, who from age or 
infirmities were incapable of bearing arms, kept a ſtrict 
watch on the movements of the royal army, and from time 


to time communicated information to their countrymen | 
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1777. in arms. Thoſe who lately declined all military oppoſi- 
tion, though called upon by the ſacred tie of honour, 


pledged to each other on the declaration of independence, 
cheerfully embodied, when they found ſubmiſſion to be 
unavailing for the ſecurity of their eſtates. This was not 
done originally in conſequence of the victories of Tren- 
ton and Princeton; in the very moment of theſe actions, 
or before the news of them had circulated, ſundry indi- 
viduals, unknowing of General Waſhington's movements, 
were concerting private inſurrections, to revenge them- 
ſelves on the plunderers. The diſpute originated about 

roperty, or in other words, about the right of taxation. 
ow the ſame ſource at this time, it received a new and 
forcible impulſe, The farmer, who could not trace 
the conſequences of Britiſh taxation, nor of American 
independence, felt the injuries he ſuſtained from the de- 
predation of licentious troops. The militia of New-Jer-: 
ſey, who had hitherto behaved moſt ſhamefully, from 
this time forward redeemed their character, and through- 
out a tedious war performed ſervices with a ſpirit and 
diſcipline, in many reſpects, equal to that of regular ſol- 
diers. 

The victories of Trenton and Princeton ſeemed to be 
like a reſurrection from the dead to the deſponding friends 
of independence. A melancholy gloom had in the firſt 
25 days of December overſpread the United States ; but 
from the memorable æra of the 26th of the ſame month, 
their proſpects began to brighten. The recruiting ſer- 
vice, which for ſome time had been at a ſtand, was ſuc- 
ceſsfully renewed, and hopes were ſoon indulged, that 
the commander in chief would be enabled to take the 
field in the ſpring, with a permanent regular force. Ge- 
neral Waſhington retired to Morriſtown, that he might 
afford ſhelter to his ſuffering army, The American mi- 
litia had ſundry ſucceſsful ſkirmiſhes with detachments 
of their adverſaries. Within four days after the affair 
at Princeton, between forty and fifty Waldeckers were 
killed, wounded, or taken at Springfield, by an equal 
number of the ſame New-Jerſey militia, which but a 
month before ſuffered the Britiſh to overrun their coun- 


try 
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try without oppoſition. This enterpriſe was conducted 1777. 
by Colonel Spencer, whoſe gallantry, on the occaſion,— 


was rewarded with the command of a regiment. 

During the winter movements, which have been juſt 
related, the ſoldiers of both armies underwent great hard- 
ſhips, but the Americans ſuffered by far the greater, Many 
of them were without ſhoes, though marching over fro- 
zen ground, which ſo gaſhed their naked feet, that each 
ſtep was marked with blood : there was ſcarely a tent in 
their whole army : the city of Philadelphia had been twice 
laid under contribution to provide them with blankets : 
officers had been appointed to examine every houſe, and, 
after leaving a ſcanty covering for the family to bring off 
the reſt for the uſe of the troops in the field ; but notwith- 
ſtanding theſe exertions, the quantity procured was far 
ſhort of decency, much leſs of comfort. 

The officers and ſoldiers of the American army were 
about this time inoculated in their cantonment at Mor- 
riſtown ; as very few of them had ever had the ſmall pox, 
the inoculation was nearly univerſal. "The diſorder had 
previouſly ſpread among them in the natural way, and 
proved mortal to many : but after inoculation was intro- 
duced, though whole regiments were inoculated in a day, 
there was little or no mortality from the ſmall pox, and the 
diſorder was ſo ſlight, that from the beginning to the end 
of it, there was not a ſingle day in which they could not, 
and if called upon, would not have turned out and fought 
the Britiſh, To induce the inhabitants to accommodate 
officers and ſoldiers in their houſes, while under the ſmall 
pox, they and their families were inoculated gratis by the 
military ſurgeons. Thus in a ſhort time, the whole 
army and the inhabitants in and near Morriſtown were ſub- 
jected to the ſmall pox, and with very little inconvenience 
to either. 

Three months, which followed the actions of Trenton 
and Princeton, paſſed away without any important mili- 
tary enterpriſe on either ſide. Major- general Putnam was 
directed to take poſt at Princeton, and cover the country 
in the vicinity, He had only a few hundred troops, 
though he was no more than eighteen miles diſtant from 
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the ſtrong garriſon of the Britiſh at Brunſwick. At one 
period he had fewer men for duty than he had miles of 
trontier to guard, The ſituation of General Waſhington 
at Morriſtown was not more eligible. His force was 
trifling, when compared with that of the Britiſh ; but the 
enemy and his own. countrymen believed the contrary. 
Their deception was cheriſhed, and artfully continued by 
the ſpecious parade of a conliderable army. The Ame- 


rican officers took their ſtations in poſitions of difficult 


acceſs, and kept up a conſtant communication with each 
other. This ſecured them from inſult and ſurpriſe. 
While they covered the country, they harraſſed the foraging 
parties of the Britiſh, and often attacked them with ſue- 
ceſs. Of a variety of theſe, the two following are ſelected 
as molt worthy of notice: General Dickenſon, with 400 
Jerſey militia, and fifty of the Pennſylvania rifle men, 
croſſed Millſtone-River, near Somerſet Court-houſe, and 
attacked a large foraging party of the Britiſh with ſo much 
ſpirit, that they abandoned their convoy and fled. Nine of 
them were taken priſoners, Forty waggons, and upwards 
of one hundred horſes, with a conſiderable booty, fell into 
the hands of the General. While the Britiſh were loading 
their waggons, a ſingle man began to fire on them from 
the woods, He was ſoon joined by more of his neighbours, 
who could not patiently ſce their property carried away. 
After the foragers had been annoyed for ſome time by theſe 
unſeen markſmen, they fancied on the appearance of Ge- 
neral Dickinſon, that they were attacked by a ſuperior 
force, and began a precipitate flight. | 

In about a month after the affair of Somerſet Court- 
houſe, Colonel Nelſon, of Brunſwick, with a detachment 
of 150 militia men, ſurpriſed and captured at Lawrence's 
Neck, a major, and fifty-nine privates of the refugees, 
who were in Britiſh pay. 

Throughout the campaign of 1776, an uncommon 
degree of ſickneſs raged in the American army. Huſ- 
bandmen, transferred at once from the conveniences 
of domeſtic life, to the hardſhips of a field encamp- 
ment, could not accommodate themſelves to the ſud- 
den change. The ſouthern troops ſickened from the 

want 
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want of ſalt proviſions. Linen ſhirts were too generally 
worn in contact with the ſkin. The ſalutary influence 
of flannel, in preventing the diſeaſes of camps, was ei- 
ther unknown or diſregarded. The diſcipline of the army 
was too feeble to enforce thoſe regulations which experi- 
ence has proved to be indiſpenſably neceſſary for preſer- 
ving the health of large bodies of men collected together: 
cleanlineſs was alſo too much neglected. On the 8th of 
Auguſt, the whole American army before New-York con- 
lifted of 17,225 men, but of that number only 10,514 
were fit for duty. Theſe numerous ſick ſuffered much 
from the want of neceſſaries; hurry and-confuſion added 
much to their diſtreſſes: there was beſides a real want of 
the requiſites for their relief, 

A proper hoſpital eſtabliſhment was beyond the abili- 
ties of Congreſs, eſpecially as the previous arrangements 
were not entered upon till the campaign had begun. Many, 


perhaps ſome thouſands in the American army, were 


ſwept off in a few months by ſickneſs, The country every 
where preſented the melancholy ſight of ſoldiers ſuffering 
poverty and diſeaſe, without the aid of medicine or at- 
tendance. Thoſe who ſurvived gave ſuch accounts of 
the ſufferings of the ſick, as greatly diſcouraged the re- 
cruiting ſervice. A rage for plundering, under the pre- 
tence of taking Tory property, infected many of the com- 
mon ſoldiery, and even ſome of the officers, The army 
had been formed on ſuch principles, in ſome of the ſtates, 
that commiſſions were, in ſeveral inſtances, beſtowed on 
perſons who had no pretenſions to the character of gen- 
tlemen. Several of the officers were choſen by their own 
men, who often preferred thoſe from whom they expected 
the greateſt indulgencies. In other caſes, the choice of 
the men was in favour of thoſe who had conſented to throw 
their pay into a joint ſtock with the privates, from which 
officers and men drew equal ſhares. 

The army, conſiſting moſtly of new recruits and un- 
experienced officers, and being only engaged for a twelve- 
month, was very deficient in that mechaniſm and diſci- 


pline which time and experience beſtow on veteran 


troops, General Waſhington was unremitting in his 
repreſen- 
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1777. repreſentations to Congreſs, favouring ſuch alterations as 
wy— promiſed permanency, order, and diſcipline in the army; 


but his judicious opinions on theſe ſubjects were ſlowly 
adopted. The ſentiments of liberty, which then gene- 
rally prevailed, made ſome diſtinguiſhed members of Con- 
greſs ſo diſtruſtful of the future power and probable deſigns 
of a permanent domeſtic army, that they had well nigh 
facrificed their country to their jealouſies. 

The unbounded freedom of the ſavage who roams the 
woods, muſt be reſtrained when he becomes a citizen of 
orderly government, and from the neceſſity of the caſe 
mult be much more ſo, when he ſubmits to be a ſoldier, 
The individuals compoſing the army of America could 
not at once paſs over from the full enjoyment of civil 
liberty to the diſcipline of a camp, nor could the leading 
men in Congreſs for ſome time be perſuaded to adopt 
energetic eſtabliſhments. God forbid, would ſuch ſay, 
that the citizen ſhould be ſo far loſt in the ſoldiers of our 
army, that they ſhould give over longing for the enjoy- 
ments of domeſtic happineſs. Let frequent furloughs be 
granted, rather than the endearments of wives and chil- 
dren ſhould ceaſe to allure the individuals of our army 
from camps to farms.” The amiableneſs of this princi- 
ple veiled the error of the ſentiment, The minds of the 
civil leaders in the councils of America were daily oc- 
cupied in contemplating the rights of human nature, and 
inveſtigating arguments on the principles of general li- 
berty, to juſtify their own oppolition to Great Britain, 
Warmed with theſe ideas, they truſted too much to the 
virtue of their countrymen, and were backward to enforce 
that ſubordination and order in their army, which, though 
it intrenches on civil liberty, produces effects in the mili- 
tary line unequalled by the effuſions of patriotiſm, or the 
exertions of undiſciplined valour. 

The experience of two campaigns evinced the folly of 
truſting the defence of the country to militia, or to levies 
raiſed only for a few months, and had induced a reſolu- 
tion for recruiting an army for the war. The good ef- 
fects of this meaſure will appear in the ſequel. 1 
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The campaign of 1776 did not end till it had been pro- 177. 
trated into the firſt month of the year 1777. The Bri- wy. 
tiſh had counted on the complete and ſpeedy reduction of 
their late Colonies, but they found the work more difh- 
cult of execution than was ſuppoſed. They wholly 
failed in their deſigns on the ſouthern ſtates. In Canada 
they recovered what in the preceding year they had loſt 
drove the Americans out of their borders, and deſtroyed 
their fleet on the lakes, but they failed in making their 
intended impreſſion on the north-weſtern frontier of the 
ſtatess They obtained poſſeſſion of Rhode-Iſland, but 
the acquiſition was of little ſervice, perhaps was of detri- 
ment. For near three years "Lak thouſand men ſta- 
tioned thereon for its ſecurity, were loſt to every purpoſe 
of active co-operation with the royal forces in the field, 
and the poſſeſſion of it ſecured no equivalent advantages. 
The Britiſh completely ſucceeded againſt the city of New- 
York and the adjacent country, but when they purſued 
their victories into New-Jerſey, and ſubdivided their 
army, the recoiling Americans ſoon recovered the greateſt 
part of what they had loſt. 

Sir William Howe, after having nearly reached Phila- 
delphia, was confined to limits ſo narrow, that the fee 
ſimple of all he commanded would not re-imburſe the ex- 
pence incurred by its conqueſt, 

The war, on the part of the Americans, was but barely 
begun. Hitherto they had engaged with temporary forces 
for a redreſs of grievances, but towards the cloſe of this 
year they made arrangements for railing a permanent army 
to contend with Great Britain for the ſovereignty of the 
country. To have thus far ſtood their ground with their 
new levies, was a matter of great importance, becauſe 
to them delay was victory, and not to be conquered was 
to conquer. 
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Of Independence, State Conſtitutions, and the Confe- 


deration. 


N former ages it was common for a part of a commu- 
nity to migrate, and erect themſelves into an indepen- 
dent ſociety. Since the earth has been more fully peopled, 
and eſpecially ſince the principles of Union have been 
better underſtood, a different policy has prevailed, A 
fondneſs for planting Colonies has, for three preceding 
centuries, given full ſcope to a diſpoſition for emigration, 
and at the ſame time the emigrants have been retained in 
a connection with their parent ſtate, By theſe means Eu- 
ropeans have made the riches both of the eaſt and the weſt 
ſubſervient to their avarice and ambition. Though they 
occupy the ſmalleſt portion of the four quarters of the 
globe, they have contrived to ſubject the other three to 
their influence or command. 5885 

The circumſtances under which New-England was 
planted, would a few centuries ago have entitled them, 
from their firſt ſettlement, to the privileges of indepen- 
dence. They were virtually exiled from their native 
country by being denied the rights of men they ſet out 
on their own expence, and after purchaſing the conſent 
of the native proprietors, improved an uncultivated coun- 
try, to which, in the eye of reaſon and philoſophy, the 
King of England had no title. 

If it is lawful for individuals to relinquiſh their native 
ſoil, and purſue their own happineſs in other regions and 
under other political aſſociations, the ſettlers of New- Eng- 
land were always fo far independent, as to owe noobedience 
to their Parent State, but ſuch as reſulted from their volun- 
tary aſſent. The flaviſhdoQrine of thedivine rightof kings, 
and the corruptions of Chriſtianity, by undervaluing hea- 
then titles to property in the ſoil, favoured an oppoſite ſyſ- 
tem, What for ſeveral centuries after the Chriſtrian ara 
would have been called the inſtitution of a new govern- 
ment, was by modern refinement denominated only an ex- 
tenſion of the old, in the form of a dependent Colony. 
Though the prevailing eccleſiaſtical and political creeds 

tended 
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tended to degrade the condition of the new ſettlers in 177%. 
England, yet there was always a party there which believed! 


in their natural right to independence. They recurred 
to firſt principles, and argued, that as they received from 
government nothing more than a charter, founded on ideal 
claims of ſovereignty, they owed it no other obedience 
than what was derived from expreſs or implied compact. 
It was not till the preſent century had more than half 
elapſed, that it occurred to any number of the Coloniſts, 
that they had an intereſt in being detached from Great 
Britain, Their attention was firſt turned to this ſubje&t 
by the Britith claim of taxation; this opened a melan- 
choly proſpect, boundleſs in extent, and endleſs in dura- 
tion. The Boſton port act, and the other acts, paſſed in 
1774, and 1775, which have been already the ſubject 
of comment, progreſſively weakened the attachment of 
the Coloniſts on the birth place of their forefathers. The 
commencement of hoſtilities on the 19th of April, 1775, 
exhibited the Parent State in an odious point of view, and 
abated the original dread of ſeparating from it. But ne- 
vertheleſs at that time, and for a twelve month after, a 
majority of the Coloniſts wiſhed for no more than to be re- 
eſtabliſhed as ſubjects in their ancient rights. Had inde- 
pendence been their object even at the commencent of hoſ- 
tilities, they would have reſcinded theſe aſſociations which 
have been already mentioned, and imported goods more 
largely than ever. Common ſenſe revolts at the idea, 
that Coloniſts, unfurniſhed with military ſtores, and want- 
ing manufacturers of every kind, ſhould at the time of 
their intending a ſerious ſtruggle for independenee, by a 
yoluntary agreement, deprive themſelves of the obvious 
means of procuring ſuch foreign ſupplies as their circum- 
ſtances might make neceſſary. Inſtead of purſuing a line 
of conduct which might have been dictated by a with for 
independence, they continued their exports for nearly a 
year after they ceaſed to import. This not only leſſened 


the debts they owed to Great Britain, but furniſhed ad- 
ditional means for carrying on the war againſt themſelves. 
To aim at independence, and at the ſame time to transfer 
their reſources to their enemies, could not have bees 

tne 
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$777. the policy of an enlightened people. It was not till ſome 

w—— time in 1776, that the Coloniſts began to take other ground, 

and contend that it was for their intereſt to be for ever ſe- 

parated from Great Britaia. In favour of this opinion 

it was ſaid, that in caſe of their continuing ſubjects, the 

Mother Country, though ſhe redreſſed their prefent grie- 

vances, might at pleaſure repeal ſimilar oppreſlions ; and 

that ſhe ought not to be truſted, having twice reſumed 

the exercife of taxation, after it had been apparently re- 

linquiſhed. The favourers of ſeparation alſo urged, that 

Great Britain was jealous of their increaſing numbers 

and riſing greatneſs—that the would not exerciſe govern- 

ment for their benefit, but for her own. That the only 

permanent fecurity for American happineſs was, to deny 

her the power of interfering with their government or 

commerce. To effect this purpoſe they were of opinion, 

that it was neceſſary to cut the knot which connected the 

two countries, by a public renunciation of all political con- 
nections between them. 

The Americans about this time began to be influenced 
by new views. The military arrangements of the pre- 
ceding year — their unexpected union, and prevailing en- 
thuſiaſm, expanded the minds of their leaders, and ele- 
vated the ſentiments of the great body of their people. 
Deciſive meaſures which would have been lately reproba- 
ted, now met with approbation. 

"The favourers of ſubordination under the former con- 
ſtitution, urged the advantages of a ſupreme head, to 
controul the diſputes of interfering colonies, and alſo the 
benefits which flowed from union; and that independence 

| was untried ground, and ſhould not be entered upon but 
1 in the laſt extremity. 

i They flattered themſelves that Great Britain was ſo 
fully convinced of the determined ſpirit of America, 
that if the preſent controverſy was compromiſed, ſhe 
would not at any future period reſume an injurious ex- 
| erciſe of her ſupremacy. They were therefore for pro- 
1 ceeding no farther than to defend themſelves in the cha- 
racter of ſubjects, truſting that ere long the preſent hoſ- 


tile meaſures would be relinquiſhed, and the harmony 
of 
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of the two countries re-eſtabliſhed. The favourers of 1777. 
this ſyſtem were embarraſſed, and all their argument 
weakened by the perſeverance of Great Britain in her 
ſchemes of coercion. A probable hope of a ſpeedy re- 
peal of a few acts of Parliament would have greatly 
increaſed the number of thoſe who were advocates for 
reconcilation. But the certainty of intelligence to the 
contrary gave additional force to the arguments of the 
oppoſite party, Though new weight was daily thrown 
into the ſcale, in which the advantages of independence 
were weighed, yet it did not preponderate till about that 
time in 1776, when intelligence reached the Coloniſts 
of the act of Parliament paſſed in December 1775, for 
throwing them out of Britiſh protection, and of 
hiring foreign troops to aſſiſt in effecting their conqueſt. 
Reſpecting the firſt it was ſaid, „ that protection and al- 
legiance were reciprocal, and that the refuſal of the firſt 
was a legal ground of juſtification for withholding the 
laſt.” They conſidered themſelves to be thereby diſ- 
charged from their allegiance, and that to declare them- 
ſelves independent was no more, than to announce to the 
world the real political ſtate in which Great Britain 
had placed them. This act proved that the Coloniſts 
might conſtitutionally declare themſelves independent, but 
the hiring of foreign troops to make war upon them, 
demonſtrated the neceſſity of their doing it immediately. 
They reaſoned that if Great Britain called in the aid of 
ſtrangers to cruſh them, they mult ſeek ſimilar relief for 
their own preſervation. But they well knew this could 
not be expected, while they were in arms againſt their 
acknowledged Sovereign, They had therefore only a 
choice of difficulties, and muſt either ſeek foreign aid 
as independent ſtates, or continue in the aukward and 
hazardous ſituation of ſubjects, carrying on war from 
their own reſources, both againſt the King, and ſuch 
mercenaries as he choſe to employ for jtheir ſubjugation. 
Neceſſity, not choice, forced them on the deciſion. Sub- 
miſſion, without obtaining a redreſs of their grievances, 
was advocated by none who poſſeſſed the public confidence. 
Some of the popular leaders may have ſecretly wiſhed = 
inde- 
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1777. independence from the beginning of the controverſy, but 


their number was ſmall and their ſentiments were not ge- 
nerally known. | 

While the public mind was balancing on this eventful 
ſubjeR, feveral writers placed the advantages of indepen- 
dence in various points of view. Among thefe Thomas 
Paine in a pamphlet, under the ſignature of Common 
Senſe, held the moſt diſtinguiſhed rank. The ſtile, man- 
ner, and language of this performance were calculated 
to intereſt the paſſions, and to rouſe all the active powers 
of human nature. With a view of operating on the 
ſentiments of a religious people, Scripture was preſſed 
into his ſervice, and the powers, and even the name of a 
king was rendered odious in the eyes of the numerous 
Coloniſts who had read and {tudied the hiſtory of the 
Jews, as recorded in the Old Teſtament. The folly of 
that people in revolting from a government, inſtituted by 
Heaven itſelf, and the oppreſſions to which they were 
ſubjected in conſequence of their luſting after kipgs to 
rule over them, afforded an excellent handle for pre- 
poſſeſſing the Coloniſts in favour of republican inſtitu- 
tions, and prejudicing them againſt kingly government. 
Hereditary ſucceſſion was turned into ridicule. The 
abſurdity of ſubjecting a great continent to a ſmall iſland 


on the other ſide of the globe, was repreſented in ſuch 


ſtriking language, as to intereſt the honour and pride of 
the Coloniſts in renouncing the government of Great Bri- 
tain. The neceſſity, the advantage, and practicability of 
independence were forcibly demonſtrated. Nothing could 
be better timed than this performance; it was addreſſed 
to freemen, who had juſt received convincing proof, 
that Great Britain had thrown them out of her protec- 
tion, had engaged foreign mercenaries to make war upon 
them, and feriouſly deſigned to compel their uncon- 
ditional ſubmiſſion to her unlimited power. It found 
the Coloniſts moſt thoroughly alarmed for their liberties, 
and diſpoſed to do and ſuffer any thing that promiſed 


their eſtabliſhment. In union with the feelings and ſen- 


timents of the people, it produced ſurpriſing effects. 
Many thouſands were convinced, and were led to ap- 
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prove and long for a ſeparation from the Mother Country. 1777. 


Though that meaſure, a few months before, was not only 
foreign from their wiſhes, but the object of their abhorrence, 
the current ſuddently became ſo ſtrong in its favour, that it 
bore down all oppoſition. The multitude was hurried down 
the ſtream; but ſome worthy men could not eaſily recon- 
cile themſelves to the idea of an eternal ſeparation from a 
country to which they had been long bound by the moſt 
endearing ties. They ſaw the ſword drawn, but could 
not tell when it would be ſheathed ; they feared that 
the diſperſed individuals of the ſeveral Colonies would 
not be brought to coaleſce under an efficient government, 
and that after much anarchy, ſome future Cæſar would 
graſp their liberties, and confirm himſelf in a throne of 
deſpotiſm. They doubted the perſeverance of their 
countrymen in effecting their independence, and were alſo 
apprehenſive that in caſe of ſucceſs, their future condition 
would be leſs happy than their paſt. Some reſpectable 
individuals whoſe principles were pure, but whoſe ſouls 
were not of that firm texture which revolutions require, 
ſhrunk back from the bold meaſures propoſed by their 
more adyenturous countrymen. To ſubmit without an 


appeal to Heaven, though ſecretly wiſhed for by ſome, 


was not the avowed ſentiment of any; but to perſe- 
vere in petitioning and reſiſting, was the ſyſtem of ſome 
miſguided honeſt men. The favourers of this opinion 
were generally wanting in that deciſion which graſps at 
great objects, and influenced by that timid policy which 
does its work by halves. oſt of them dreaded the 
power of Britain. A few, on the ſcore of intereſt, or an 
expectancy of favours from royal government, refuſed 
to concur with the general voice. Some of the natives 
of the Parent State, who having lately ſettled in the Co- 
lonies, had not yet exchanged European for American 
ideas, together with a few others, conſcientiouſly oppoſed 
the meaſures of Congreſs : but the great bulk of the peo- 
ple, and eſpecially of the ſpirited and independent part of 
the community, came with ſurpriſing unanimity into tlie 
project of independence, 
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The eagerneſs for independence reſulted more from 


—— feeling than reaſoning. The advantages of an unfettered 


trade, the proſpect of honours and empluments in ad- 
miniſtering a new government, were of themſelves inſuf- 
ficient motives for adopting this bold meaſure. But what 
was wanting from conſiderations of this kind; was made 
up by the perſeverance of Great Britain in her ſchemes 


of coercion and conqueſt. The determined reſolution of 


the Mother Country to ſubdue the Coloniſts, together 
with the plans ſhe adopted for accompliſhing that pur- 
poſe, and their equally determined reſolution to appeal 
to Heaven rather than ſubmit, made a declaration of 
independence as neceſſary in 1976, as was the non-im- 


portation agreement of 1774, or the aſſumption of arms 
in 1775. The laſt naturally reſulted from the firſt, The 


revolution was not forced on the people by ambitious lea- 


ders graſping at * ower, but every meaſure of 
it was forced on Congreſs, by the neceſſity of the caſe 

and the voice of the people. The change of the public 
mind of America reſpecting connection with Great Bri- 
tain is without a parallel. In the ſhort ſpace of two years, 
nearly three millions of people paſſed over from the love 


and duty of loyal ſubjects, to the hatred and reſentment of 


enemies, | 


| June 7. The motion for declaring the Colonies free and inde- 


endent was firſt made in Congreſs by Richard Henry 
Las of Virginia ; he was warranted in making this mo- 
tion by the particular inſtructions of his immediate con- 
ſtituents, and alſo by the general voice of the people of 
all the ſtates, When the time for taking the ſubject 
under conſideration arrived, much knowledge, ingenuity, 
and eloquence were diſplayed on both ſides of the queſ- 
tion. The debates were continued for ſome time, and 
with great animation. In theſe John Adams, and John 
Dickinſon, took leading and oppoſite parts. The for- 
mer began one of his ſpeeches by an invocation of the 
god of eloquence, to aſſiſt him in defending the claims, 
and in enforcing the duty of his countrymen, He ſtrongly 
urged the immediate diflolution of all political connection 
of the Colonies with Great Britain, from the voice of the 


people, 
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people, from the neceſſity of the meaſure in order to obtain 1776. 
foreign aſſiſtance, from a regard toconſiſtency and from tj 


proſpects of glory and happineſs, which opened beyond the 
war, to a free and independent people. Mr. Dickinſon 
replied to thi, ſpu.:ch. He began by obſerving, that the 
member from Maſſachuſetts (Mr. Adams) had introduced 
his defence of the declaration of 8 by invok- 
ing an heathen god, but that he ſhould begin his ob- 
— — to it by ſolemnly invoking the Governor of the 
Vaiverſe, ſo to influence the minds of the members of 
Congreſs, that if the propoſed meaſure was for the be- 
nefit of America, nothing which he ſhould ſay againſt 
it might make the leaſt impreſſion, He then urged 
that the preſent time was improper for the declaration of 
independence, that the war might be conducted with 
equal vigour without it, that it would divide the Ame- 
ricans, and unite the people of Great Britain againſt 


them. He then propoſed that ſome aſſurance ſhould 


be obtained of aſſiſtance from a foreign power, before 
they renounced their connection with Great Britain, and 
that the declaration of independence ſhould be the con- 
dition to be offered for this aſſiſtance. He likewiſe ſtated 
the diſputes that exiſted between ſeveral of the Colonies, 
and propoſed that ſome meaſures for the ſettlement of 
them ſhould be determined upon, before they loſt ſight of 
that tribunal which had hitherto been the umpire of all 
their differences. | 
After a full diſcuſſion, the meaſure of declaring the 
Colonies free and independent was approved, by nearly an 
unanimous vote. The anniverſary of the day on which 
this great event took place, has ever ſince been conſe- 
crated by the Americans to religious gratitude and ſocial 
pleaſures ; it is conſidered by them as the birth- day of their 
freedom. | 

The act of the United Colonies for ſeparating them- 
ſelves from the government of Great Britain, and decla- 
ring their independence, was expreſſed in the following 
words : 

«© When, in the courſe of human events, it becomes 
neceſſary for one people to diſſolve the political bands 
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1776. which have connected them with another, and to aſſume 
—-— amorig the powers of the earth, the ſeparate and equal 


{tation to which the laws of nature and of nature's God 
entitle them, a decent reſpect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they ſhould declare the cauſes which impel 
them to the ſeparation. 

We hold theſe truths to be ſelf-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that among theſe are life, 

iberty, and the purſuit of happineſs ; that to ſecure 
theſe rights, governments are inſtituted among men, de- 
riving their juſt powers from the confent of the governed; 
that whenever any form of government becomes de- 
ſtructive of thefe ends, it is the right of the people to 


alter or to aboliſh it, and to inſtitute new government, 


laying its foundation on ſuch principles, and organizing 
its power in ſuch form, as to them ſhall ſeem moſt 
likely to effe their ſafety and happineſs. Prudence, 
indeed, will dictate that governments long eſtabliſhed 
thould not be changed for light and tranfient cauſes ; 
and accordingly all experience hath ſhewn, that mankind 
are more diſpoſed to ſuffer, while evils are ſufferable, 
than to right themſelves by aboliſhing the forms to which 
they are accuſtomed. But when a long train of abuſes 
and uſurpations, purſuing invariably the ſame object, 
evinces a deſign to reduce them under abſolute deſpo- 
tiſm, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off ſuch 
government, and to provide new guards for their future 
ſecurity. Such has been the patient ſufferance of theſe 
Colonies, and ſuch is” now the neceſſity which conſtrains 
them to alter their former ſyſtems of government. The 
hiſtory of the preſent King of Great Britain is a hiſtory 
of repeated injuries and uſurpations, all having in direct 
object the eſtabliſhment of an abſolute tyranny over theſe 
ſtates. To prove this, let facts be ſubmitted to a candid 
world. 
He has refuſed his aſſent to laws the moſt wholeſome 
and neceſſary for the public good. 
He has forbidden his governors to paſs laws of imme- 
diate and preſſing importance, unleſs ſuſpended in their 
operation 
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operation till his aſſent ſhould be obtained; and when 
ſo ſuſpended he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 
He has refuſed to paſs other laws for the accommo- 
dation of large diſtricts of people, unleſs thoſe people 
would relinquiſh the right of repreſentation in the le- 
giſlature, a right ineſtimable to them, and formidable to 
tyrants only. 

He has called together legiſlative bodies at places un- 
uſual, uncomtortable, and diſtant from the depolitory of 
their public records, for the ſole purpoſe of fatiguing 
them into compliance with his meaſures. 

He has dillolved repreſentative houſes repeatedly, for 
oppoſing, with manly firmneſs, his invaſions on the 
rights of the people. 

He has refuſed, for a long time after ſuch diſſolu- 
tions, to cauſe others to be elected; whereby the legiſla- 
tive powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned 
to the people at large for their exerciſc ; the ſtate re- 
maining in the mean time expoſed to all the danger of 
invaſion from without, and convulſions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of theſe 
ſtates, for that purpoſe obſtructing the laws for natura- 
lization of foreigners ; refuſing to paſs others to encou- 
rage their migration hither, and raiſing the conditions 
of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obſtructed the adminiſtration of juſtice, by re- 
fuſing his aſſent to laws for eſtabliſhing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for 
the tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment 
of their ſalaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and ſent 
hither ſwarms of officers to haraſs our people and eat 
out their ſubſtance. 

He has kept among us, in time of peace, ſtanding 
armies, without the conſent of our legiſlatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, 
and ſuperior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to ſubject us to a juriſ- 
diction foreign to our conſtitution, and unacknowledged 
by our laws; giving his aſſent to their acts of pretended 
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For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from puniſh- 
ment for any murders which they ſhould commit on the 
inhabitants of theſe ſtates : 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world : 

For impoſing taxes on us without our cenſent : 

For depriving us, in many caſes, of the benefits of 
trial by jury : 

For tranſporting us beyond the ſeas to be tried for 
pretended offences : 

For aboliſhing the free ſyſtem of Engliſh laws in a 
neighbouring province, eſtabliſhing therein an arbitrary 
government, and enlarging its boundaries, ſo as to ren- 
der it at once an example and fit inſtrument for introdu- 
cing the ſame abſolute rule into theſe Colonies : 

For taking away our charters, aboliſhing our moſt va- 
luable laws, and altering fundamentally the form of our 
governments : | 

For ſuſpending our own legiſlatures, and declarin 
themſelves inveſted with power to legiſlate for us in al 
caſes whatſoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us 
out of his protection, and waging war againſt us. | 

He has plundered our ſeas, ravaged our coaſts, burnt 
our towns, and deſtroyed the lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, tranſporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries to complete the works of death, deſolation 
and tyranny already begun with circumſtances of cruelty 
and perhdy, ſcarcely paralleled to the moſt barbarous 
ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has conſtrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive 
on the high ſeas, to bear arms againſt their country, to 
become the executioners of their friends and brethren, or 
to fall themſelves by their hands. 

He has excited domeſtic inſurrections among us, and 
has endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of our fron- 
tiers the mercileſs Indian ſavages, whoſe known rule 
of warfare is an undiſtinguiſhed deſtruction of all ages, 
ſexes, aud conditions. | 

In every ſtage of theſe oppreſſions we have petitioned 
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for redreſs in the moſt humble terms: our repeated peti- 1776. 
tions have been anſwered only by repeated injury. A2 


prince, whoſe character is thus marked by every act which 
may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our Britiſh 
brethren. We have warned them from time to time of 
attempts made by their legiſlature, to extend an unwar- 
rantable juriſdiction over us. We have reminded them 
of the circumſtances of our emigration and ſettlement 
here, We have appealed to their native juſtice and mag- 
nanimity, and we have conjured them, by the ties of our 
common kindred, to diſavow theſe uſurpations, which 
would inevitably interrupt our connections and corre- 
ſpondence. They too have been deaf to the voice of juſ- 
tice and of conſanguinity. We muſt, therefore, acquieſce 
in the neceſſity, which denounces our ſeparation, and 
hold them as we hold the reſt of mankind, enemies in 
war, in peace, friends. 

We, therefore, the repreſentatives of the United States 
of America, in General Congreſs aſſembled, appealing 


to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of 


our intentions, do in the name, and by authority of the 
good people of theſe Colonies, ſolemnly publiſh and de- 
Clare, that theſe United Colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, FREE and INDEPENDENT STATES; that 
they are abſolved from all allegiance to the Britiſh Crown ; 
— that all political connection between them and the 
ſtate of Great Britain is and ought to be totally diſſolved; 
and that as free and independent ſtates, they have full 
power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, ef. 
tabliſh commerce, and to do all other acts and things which 
independent ſtates may of right do. And for the ſupport of 
this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes, and our ſacred honour, 
Jonuxn Hancock, Preſident. 
New-Hamphire, Joſiah Bartlett, William Whipple, 
Matthew Thornton. 1 » Samuel 
Adams, John Adams, Robert-Treat Paine, El- 
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bridge Gerry. Rhode- Iſland, &c. Stephen Hop- 
kins, William Ellery. Connecticut, Roger Sher- 
man, Samuel Huntington, William Williams, 
Oliver Wolcott. New-York, William Floyd, 
Philip Livingſton, Francis Lewis, Lewis Morris, 
New- Jer ſey, Richard Stockton, John Wither- 
fpoon, Francis Hopkinſon, John Hart, Abra- 
ham Clark. Pennſylvania, Robert Morris, Ben- 
Jamin Ruſh, Benjamin Franklin, John Morton, 
George Clymer, James Smith, George Taylor, 
James Wilſon, George Roſs. Delaware, Cæſar 
Rodney, George Read. Maryland, Samuel Chaſe, 
William Paca, Thomas Stone, Charles Carroll, 
of Carrollton. Firginia, George Wythe, Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, Thomas Jefferſon, Benjamin 
Harriſon, Thomas Nelfon, Jun. Francis Light- 
foot Lee, Carter Braxton. North-Carolina, Wil- 
liam Hooper, Joſeph Hewes, John Penn. South- 
Carolina, Edward Rutledge, Thomas Heyward, 
Jun. Thomas Lynch, Jun. Arthur Middleton. 
Georgia, Button Gwinnet, Lyman Hall, George 
Walton.“ 

From the promulgation of this declaration, every thing 
aſſumed a new form. The Americans no longer ap- 
ter in the character of ſubjects in arms againſt their 
overeign, but as an independent people, repelling the at- 
tacks of an invading foe. The propoſitions and ſuppli- 
cations for reconciliation were done away. The diſpute 
was brought to a ſingle point, whether the late Britiſh 
Colonies ſhould be conquered provinces, or free and in- 
dependent ſtates. | 
The declaration of independence was read publicly in 
all the ſtates, and was welcomed with many demonſtra- 
tions of joy. The people were encouraged by it to bear 
up under the calamities of war, and viewed the evils they 
ſuffered, only as the thorn that ever accompanies the roſe. 
The army received it with particular ſatisfaction; as far 
as it had validity, fo far it ſecured them from ſuffering 
as rebels, and held out to their view an objeR, the attain- 
ment of which would be an adequate recompence for the 
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ſings toils and dangers of war. They were animated by the 1770. | 
conſideration that they were no longer to riſque their j 
lives for the trifling purpoſe of procuring a repeal of a 
few oppreſſive acts of Parliament, but for a new organi- 
zation of government, that would for ever put it out of 
the power of Great Britain to oppreſs them. The flat- 
tering proſpects of an extenſive commerce, freed from 
Britiſh reſtritions, and the honours and emoluments of 5 
office in independent ſtates, now began to glitter before : 
the eyes of the Coloniſts, and reconciled them to the dif- 
ficulties of their ſituation. What was ſuppoſed in Great 
Britain to be their primary object, had only a ſecondary 
influence. While they were charged with aiming at in- 
dependence from the impulſe of ayarice and ambition, 
they were ardently wiſhing for a reconciliation. But, 
after they had been compelled to adopt that meaſure, 
theſe powerful principles of human actions oppoſed its i 
retraction, and ſtimulated to its ſupport. That ſepara- 
tion which the Coloniſts at firſt dreaded as an evil, they 
ſoon gloried in as a national bleſſing. While the rulers 
of Great Britain urged their people to a vigorous proſe- 
cution of the American war, on the idea that the Coloniſts 
were aiming at independence, they impoſed on them a 
neceſſity for adopting that very meaſure, and actually ef- 
feed its accompliſhment.” By repeatedly charging the 
Americans with aiming at the erection of a new govern- 
ment, and by proceeding on that idea to ſubdue them, 
predictions which were originally falſe, eventually became 
true. When the declaration of independence reached 
Great Britain the partiſans of Miniſtry triumphed in their 
ſagacity. The meaſure,” ſaid they, “we have long 
foreſeen, is now come to paſs.” They inverted the natu., 
ral order of things, without reflecting that their own = 
licy had forced a revolution contrary to the original deſign 
of the Coloniſts, the declaration of independence was held 
out to the people of Great Britain as a juſtification of 
thoſe previous violences, which were its efficient cauſe, 
The act of Congreſs for diſſevering the Colonies from 
their Parent State was the ſubject of many animad- 
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1776. © The Coloniſts were ſaid to have been precipitate in 
_—— adopting a meaſure, from which there was no honourable 
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ground of retreating. They replied, that for eleven years 
they had been inceſſantly petitioning the throne for a re- 
dreſs of their grievances. Since the year 1765, a Conti- 
nental Congreſs had at three ſundry times ſtated their 
claims, and prayed for their conſtitutional rights. That 
each aſſembly of the thirteen Colonies had alſo, in its ſe- 
parate capacity, concurred in the fame meaſure — That 
from the perſeverance of Great Britain in her ſchemes 
for their coercion, they had no alternative, but a mean 
fubmiſſion or a vigorous reſiſtance ; and that as ſhe was 
about to invade their coaſts with a large body of merce- 
naries, they were compelled to declare themſelves inde- 
pendent, that they might be put into an immediate capa+ 
city for ſoliciting foreign aid. 
he virulence of thoſe who had been in oppoſition to 
the claims of the Coloniſts, was increafed by their bold 
aQs in breaking off all ſubordination to the Parent State. 
“ Great Britain,” ſaid they, © has founded Colonies at 
great expence—has incurred a load of debt by wars on 
their account—has protected their commerce, and raiſed 
them to all the conſequence they poſſeſs, and now in the 
inſolence of adult years, rather than pay their proportion 
of the common expences of government, they ungratefully 
renounce all connection with the nurſe of their youth, and 
the protectreſs of their riper years.” The Americans 
acknowledged that there was much due to Great Britain, 
for the protection which her navy procured to the coaſts, 
and the commerce of the Colonies, but contended that 
much was paid by the latter, in conſequence of the reſtrio- 
tions \mpofed on their commerce by the former. The 
charge of ingratitude would have been juſt,” ſaid they, 
* had allegiance been renounced while protection was 
given, but when the navy, which formerly ſecured the 
commerce and ſea- port towns of America, began to diſtreſs 
the former, and to burn the latter, the previous obligations 
to obey or be grateful, were no longer in force.” 
That the Coloniſts paid nothing, and would not pay to 
the ſupport of government, was confidently aſſerted, and 
no 
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no credit was given for the ſums indireQly levied upon 1776. 
them, in conſequence of their being confined to the con 


ſumption of Britiſh manufactures. By ſuch ill - founded 
obſervations were the people of Great Britain inflamed 
againſt their fellow- ſubjects in America, The latter were 
repreſented as an ungrateful people, refuſing to bear any 
part of the expences of a protecting government, or to 
pay their proportion of a heavy debt, ſaid to be incurred 
on their account. Many of the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain, deceived in matters of fact, conſidered their Ame- 
rican brethren as deſerving the ſeverity of military coer- 
cion. So ſtrongly were the two countries rivetted toge- 
ther, that if the whole truth had been known to the 
people of both, their ſeparation would have been ſcarcely 
oſhble. Any feaſible plan by which ſubjection to Great 
Britain could have been reconciled with American ſafety, 
would at any time, previous to 1776, have met the ap- 
probation of the Coloniſts. But while the luſt of power 
and of gain blinded the rulers of Great Britain, miſtated 
facts and uncandid repreſentations, brought over their 
people to ſecond the infatuation, A few honeſt men, 
properly authoriſed, might have deviſed meaſures of 
compromiſe, which under the influence of truth, humi- 
lity, and moderation, would have prevented a diſmem- 
berment of the empire ; but theſe virtues ceaſed to in- 
fluence, and falſehood, haughtineſs, and blind zeal, uſurp- 
ed their places. Had Great Britain, even after the de- 
claration of independence, adopted the magnanimous re- 
ſolution of declaring her Colonies free and independent 
ſtates, intereſt would have prompted them to form ſuch a 
connection as would have ſecured to the Mother Country 
the advantages of their commerce, without the expence 
or trouble of their governments. But miſguided politics 
continued the fatal ſyſtem of coercion and conqueſt, 
Several on both ſides of the Atlantic, have called the de- 
claration of independence, “a bold, and accidentally, a 
lucky ſpeculation,” but ſubſequent events proved, that it 
was a wiſe meaſure. It is acknowledged, that it detach- 
ed ſome timid friends from ſupporting the Americans in 
their oppoſition to Great Britain, but it increaſed the 
vigoug 
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vigour and union of thofe, who poſſeſſed more fortitude 
and perſeverance. Without it, the Coloniſts would have 
had no object adequate to the dangers to which they ex- 
poſed themſelves, in continuing to contend with / ar 
Britain, If the interference of France was neceſſary to 
give ſucceſs to the reſiſtance of the Americans, the decla- 
ration of independence was alſo neceſſary, for the French 
expreſsly founded the propriety of their treaty with Con- 
greſs on the circumſtance, ** that they found the United 
States in poſſeſſion of independence.” 

All political connection between Great Britain and her 
Colonies being diſſolved, the inſtitution of new forms of 
government became unavoidable. The neceſſity of this 
was ſo urgent, that Congreſs, before the declaration of 
independence, had recommended to the reſpective aſſem- 
blies and conventions of the United States, to adopt ſuch 
governments as ſhould, in their opinion, beſt conduce to 
the happineſs and ſafety of their conſtituents. During 
more than twelve months the Coloniſts had been held to- 
gether by the force of ancient habits, and by laws under 


the {imple ſtile of recommendations. The impropriety 


of proceeding in courts of juſtice by the authority of a fo- 
vereign, againſt whom the Colonies were in arms, was 
ſelf- evident. The impoſſibility of governing, for any 
length of time, three millions of people, by the ties of ho- 
nour, without the authority of law, was equally apparent. 
The rejection of Britiſh ſovereignty therefore drew after 
it the neceſſity of fixing on ſome other principle of govern- 
ment. The genius of the Americans, their republican 
habits and ſentiments, naturally led them to ſubſtitute the 
majeſty of the people, in lieu of diſcarded royalty. The 
kingly office was dropped, but in moſt of the ſubordinate 


departments of government, ancient forms and names were 


retained. Such a portion of power had at all ti mes been 
exerciſed by the people and their repreſentatives, that the 
change of ſovereignty was hardly perceptible, and the re- 
volution took place without violence or convulſion. Popu- 
lar elections elevated private citizens to the ſame offices, 
which formerly had been conferred by royal appointment, 
The pcople felt an uninterrupted continuation of the bleſ- 
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fings of law and government under old names, though de- 

rived from a new ſovereignty, and were ſcarcely ſenſible of 
any change in their political conſtitution. The checks and 
balances which reſtrained the popular aſſembles under 
the royal government, were partly dropped and partly re- 
rained, by ſubſtituting fomething of the ſame kind. The 
temper of the people would not permit that any one man, 
however exalted by office, or diſtinguiſhed by abilities, 
ſhould have a negative on the declared ſenſe of a majority 
of their repreſentatives, but the experience of all ages 
had taught them the danger of lodging all power m one 
pody of men. A ſecond branch of legiſlature, conſiſting 
of a few ſele& perſons, under the name of ſenate, or 
council, was therefore conſtituted in eleven of the Thir- 
teen States, and their concurrence made neceſſary to give 
the validity of law to the acts of a more numerous branch 
of popular repreſentatives. New-York and Maſſachu- 
fetts went one ſtep farther. The former conſtituted a 
council of reviſion, conſiſting of the governor and the 
heads of judicial departments, on whoſe objecting to any 
propoſed law, a reconſideration became neceſſary, and 
unlefs it was confirmed by two-thirds of both houſes it 
could have no operation. A ſimilar power was given to 
the Governor of Maſſachuſetts : Georgia and Pennſylva- 
nia were the only ſtates whoſe legiſlature conſiſted of only 
one branch. Though many in theſe ſtates, and a majo- 


rity in all the others, fa and acknowledged the propriety 


of a compounded legiſlature, yet the mode of creating two 
branches out of a homogeneous maſs of peeple, was a 

matter of difficulty. No diſtin&ion of ranks exiſted in 
the Colonies, . none were entitled to any rights, but 
ſuch as were common to all. Some poſſeſſed more wealth 
than others, but riches and ability were not always aſſo- 
ciated, Ten of the eleven States, whoſe legiſlatures con- 
ſiſted of two branches, ordained that the members of both 
ſhould be elected by the people. This rather made two 
co-ordinate houſes of reprefentatives than a check on a 
ſingle one, by the moderation of a ſelect few. Maryland 
adovted a ſingular plan for conſtituting an independent 
ſenate, By her conſtitution. the members of that body 
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1776. were elected for five years, while the members of the 
—— Houſe of Delegates held their ſeats only for one. The 


number of ſenators was only fifteen, and they were all 
elected indiſcriminately from the inhabitants of any part 
of the ſtate, excepting that nine of them were to be reſi - 
dents on the weſt, and ſix on the ealt ſide of the Cheſa- 
peak Bay. They were elected not immediately by the 
people, but by electors, two from each county, appointed 
by the inhabitants for that ſole purpoſe. By theſe regula- 
tions the ſenate of Maryland conſiſted of men of influence, 
integrity, and abilities, and ſuch as were a real and bene- 
ficial check on the haſty proceedings of a more numerous 
branch of popular repreſentatives. The laws of that 
ſtate were well digeſted, and its intereſts ſteadily purſued 
with a peculiar unity of ſyſtem ; while elſewhere it too 
often happened in the fluQuation of public aſſemblies, and 
where the legiſlative department was not ſufficiently 
checked, that paſſion and party predominated over prin- 
ciple and public good. | 

Pennſylvania, inſtead of a legiſlative council or ſenate, 
adopted the expedient of publiſhing bills after the ſecond 
reading, for the information of the inhabitants. This had 
its advantages and diſadvantages. It prevented the pre- 
cipitate adoption of new regulations, and gave an oppor- 
tunity of aſcertaining the ſenſe of the people on thoſe 
laws by which they were to be bound : but it carried the 


ſpirit of diſcuſſion into every corner, and diſturbed the 
peace and harmony of neighbourhoods. By making the 


buſineſs of government the duty of every man, it drew 
off the attention of many from the ſteady purſuit of their 
reſpeQive buſineſſes. 

'The ſtate of Pennſylvania alſo adopted another con- 
ſtitution peculiar to itſelf, under the denomination of a 
council of cenſors. "Theſe were to be choſen once every 


ſeven years, and were authorifed to inquire whether the 


conſtitution had been preſerved—whether the legiſlative 
and executive branch of government had performed their 
duty, or aſſumed to themſelves, or exerciſed other or 
greater powers than thoſe to which they were conſtitutio- 
nally entitled, To inquire whether the public taxes had 

| been 
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been juſtly laid and collected, and in what manner the 
pom monies had been diſpoſed of, and whether the laws 

ad been duly executed, However excellent this inſtitu- 
tion may appear in theory, it is doubtful whether in prac- 
tice it will anſwer any valuable end. It moſt certainly 
opens a door for diſcord, and furniſhes abundant matter 
for periodical altercation, Either from the diſpoſition 
of its inhabitants, its form of government, or ſome other 
cauſe, the people of Pennſylvania have conſtantly been in a 
ſtate of fermentation. 'The end of one public controverſy 
has been the beginning of another. From the colliſion of 
parties, the minds of the citizens were ſharpened, and their 
active powers improved, but internal harmony has been 
unknown. Thoſe who were out of place ſo narrowly 
watched thoſe who were in, that nothing injurious to the 
public could be eaſily effected, but from the fluctuation 
of power, and the total want of permanent ſyſtem, no- 
thing great or laſting could with ſafety be undertaken, or 
proſecuted to effect, Under all theſe diſadvantages the 
ſtate flouriſhed, and from the induſtry and ingenuity of 
its inhabitants, acquired an unrivalled aſcendency in arts 
and manufactures. This mult in a great meaſure be aſ- 
cribed to the influence of habits, of order, and induſtry, 
that had long prevailed, 

The Americans agreed in appointing a ſupreme exo 
cutive head to each ſtate, with the title either of governor 
or preſident. They alſo agreed in deriving the whole 
powers of government, either mediately or immediately, 
from the people. In the eaſtern ſtates, and in New-York, 
their governors were elected by the inhabitants, in their 
reſpective towns or counties, and in the other ſtates by the 
legillatures: but in no caſe was the ſmalleſt tittle of 
power exerciſed from hereditary right. New-York was 
the only ſtate which inveſted its governor with execu- 
tive authority without a council. Such was the extreme 
jealouſy of power which pervaded the American States, 
that they did not think proper to truſt the man of their 
choice with the power of executing their own determi- 
nations, without obliging him in many caſes to take the 
advice of ſuch counſellors as they thought proper to no- 
I minate. 
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1776. minate. The diſadvantages of the inſtitution far out. 
=y— weighed its advantages: had the governors ſucceeded by 


hereditary right, a council would have been often neceſ- 
ſary to ſupply the real want of abilities; but when an in- 
dividual had been ſelected by the people as the fitteſt per- 
ſon for diſcharging the duties of this high department, to 
fetter him with a council was either to lefſen his capacity 
of doing good, or to furnith him with a ſkreen for doing 
evil. It deſtroyed the ſecreſy, vigour, and diſpatch, which 
the executive power ought to poſſeſs, and by making go- 
vernment acts the acts of a body, diminiſhed individual 
reſponſibility, In ſome ſtates it greatly enhanced the ex- 
pences of government, and in all, retarded its operations 
without any equivalent advantages. 

New-York, in another particular, diſplayed political ſa- 
gacity ſuperior to her neighbours. This was in her coun- 
cil of appointment, conſiſting of one ſenator from each 
of her tour great election diſtricts, authoriſed to deſignate 
proper perſons for filling vacancies in the executive de- 
partments of government. Large bodies are far from be- 
ing the molt proper depoſitaries of the power of appoint- 
ing to offices, The aſſiduous attention of candidates is 
too apt to bias the voice of individuals in popular aſſem- 
blies. Beſides, in ſuch appointments, the reſponſibility 
for the conduct of the officer is in a great meaſure anni- 
hilated. The concurrence of a ſelect few on the nomina- 
tion of one, ſeems a more eligible mode for ſecuring a 
proper choice, than appointments made either by one, or 
by a numerous body. In the former cafe there would be 
danger of favoritiſm ; in the latter, a modeſt, unaſſuming 
merit would be overlooked, in favour of the forward and 
obſequious. 

A rotation of public officers made a part of moſt of the 
American conſtitutions. Frequent elections were required 
by all, but ſeveral procceded till farther, and deprived the 
electors of the power of continuing the ſame office in 
the ſame hands, after a ſpecified length of time. Young 
politicians ſuddenly called from the ordinary walks of 
life, to make laws and inſtitute-forms of government, 


turned their attention to the hiſtories of ancient repub- 
lacs 
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lies and the writings of ſpeculative men on the ſubject of 
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government. This led them into many errors, and occa- - 


ſioned thein to adopt ſundry opinions, unſuitable to the ſtate 
of ſociety in America, and contrary to the genius of real 
republicaniſm. 

The principle of rotation was carried ſo far, that in 
ſome of the States, public officers in ſeveral departments 
ſcarcely knew their official duty, till they were obliged to 
retire and give place to others, as ignorant as they had 
been on their firſt appointment. If offices had been inſti- 
tuted for the benefit of the holders, the policy of diffuſing 
theſe benefits would have been proper, but inſtituted as 
they were for the convenience of the public, the end was 
. marred by ſuch frequent changes. By confining the ob- 
jets of choice, it diminiſhed the privileges of electors, 
and frequently deprived them of the liberty of chooſing the 
man who, from previous experience, was of all men the 
moſt ſuitable. The favourers of this ſyſtem of rotation 
contended for it, as likely to prevent a perpetuity of office 
and power in the ſame individual or family, and as a ſe- 
curity againſt hereditary honours. To this it was replied, 
that free, fair, and frequent elections were the molt na- 
tural and proper ſecurities for the liberties of the people. 
It produced a more general diffuſion of political know- 
ledge, but made more ſmatterers than adepts in the ſci- 
ence of government. 

As a farther ſecurity for the continuance of republican 
principles in the American conſtitution, they agreed in 
prohibiting all hereditary honours and diſtinction of ranks. 

It was one of the peculiaritics of theſe new forms of go- 
vernment, that all religious eſtabliſhments were aboliſhed. 
Some retained a conſtitutional diſtinction between Chriſ- 
tians and others, with reſpect to eligibility to office, but 
the idea of ſupporting one denomination at the expence of 
others, or of raiſing any one ſect of Proteſtants to a legal 
pre-eminence, was univerſally reprobated. The alliance 
. between church and ſtate was completely broken, and each 
was left to ſupport itſelf, independent of the other. 

The far-tamed ſocial compact between the people and 
their rulers did not apply to the United States. The 
Vor. I. Aa ſove- 
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1776. ſovereignty was in the people. In their fovereign capacity 
dy their repreſentatives, they agreed on forms of go- 


vernment for their own ſecurity, and deputed certain in- 
dividuals as their agents to ſerve them in public ſtations, 
agreeably to conſtitutions which they preſcribed for their 
conduct. 

The world has not hitherto exhibited ſo fair an op- 
portunity for promoting ſocial happineſs. It is hoped 
for the honour of human nature, that the reſult will prove 
the fallacy of thoſe theories, which ſuppoſe that man- 
kind are incapable of ſelf-government. The ancients, 
not knowing the doctrine of repreſentation, were apt in 
their public meetings to run into confuſion, but in Ame- 
rica, this mode of taking the ſenſe of the people is fo 
well underſtood, and fo completely reduced to ſyſtem, that 
its moſt populous ſtates are often peaceably convened in an 
aſſembly of deputies, not too large for orderly delibera- 
tion, and yet repreſenting the whole in equal proportions. 
Theſe popular branches of legiſlature are miniature pic- 
tures of the community, and from the mode of their elec- 
tion are likely to be influenced by the ſame intereſts and 
2 with the people whom they repreſent. As a far- 
ther ſecurity for their fidelity, they are bound by every 
law they make for their conſtituents. The aſſemblage of 
theſe circumſtances gives as great a ſecurity that laws will 
de made, and government adminiſtered for the good of 
the people, as can be expected from the imperfection of 
human inſtitutions. 

In this ſhort view of the formation and eſtabliſhment of 
the American conſtitutions, we behold our ſpecies in a new 
fituation. In no age before, and in no other country, did 
man ever poſſeſs an election of the kind of government 
under which he would chooſe to live. The conſtituent 
parts of the ancient free governments were thrown toge- 
ther by accident. The freedom of modern European 
governments was, for the moſt part, obtained by the con- 
ceſſions, or liberality of monarchs, or military leaders. 
In America alone, reaſon and liberty concurred in the 
formation of conſtitutions. It is true, from the infancy 
of political knowledge in the United States, there were 
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many defects in their forms of government; but in one 1776. 
thing _ were all perfect. They left the people in the —-— 


power of altering and amending them, whenever they 
pleaſed. In this happy peculiarity they placed the ſcience 
of politics on a footing with the other ſciences, by open- 
ing it to improvements from experience, and the diſcoveries 
of future ages. By means of this power of amending 
American conſtitutions, the friends of mankind have fond- 
ly hoped that oppreſſion will one day be no more, and 
that political evil will at leaſt be prevented or reſtrain- 
ed with as much certainty, by a proper combination or 
ſeparation of power, as natural evil is leſſened or prevented 
by the application of the knowledge or ingenuity of man 
to domeſtic purpoſes. No part of the hiſtory of ancient 


or modern Europe can furniſh a ſingle fact that mili- 


tates againſt this opinion, ſince in none of its govern- 
ments have the principles of equal repreſentation and 
checks been applied for the preſervation of freedom, 
On theſe two pivots are ſuſpended the liberties of moſt of 
the States, Where they are wanting, there can be no ſe- 
curity for liberty, where they exiſt they render any farther 
ſecurity unneceſſary. 

The rejection of Britiſh ſovereignty not only involved 
a neceſſity of erecting independent — but of ce- 
a ugg, whole United States by ſome common bond of 
union. The act of independence did not hold out to the world 
thirteen ſovereign States, but a common ſovereignty of the 
whole in their united capacity. It therefore became ne- 
ceſſary to run the line of diſtinction between the local 
legiſlatures and the aſſembly of the States in Congreſs. A 
committee was appointed for digeſting articles of confede- 
ration between the States or United Colonies, as they were 
then called, at the time the propriety of declaring inde- 
pendence was under debate, and ſome weeks previouſly 
to the adoption of that meaſure, but the plan was not 
for ſixteen months after ſo far digeſted, as to be ready for 
communication to the States. Nor was it finally ratified 
by the acceſſion of all the States, till nearly three years 
more had elapſed. In diſcuſſing its articles, many difficult 
queſtions occurred, One was to aſcertain the ratio of 
. Aa 2 con- 
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1776. contributions from each State. Two principles preſented 
\—— themfelves, numbers of people, and the value of lands. 


The laſt was preferred, as being the trueſt barometer of 
the wealth of nations ; but from an apprehended imprac- 
ticability of carrying it into effect, it was ſoon relinquithed, 
and recurrence had to the former ; that the States ſhould 
be repreſented in proportion to their importance, was 
contended for by thofe who had extenſive territory, but 
they who were confrned to fmall dimenſtons replied, that 
the States confederated as individuals in a ſtate of nature, 
and ſhould therefore have equal votes. From fear of 


weakening their exertions againſt the common enemy, the 


large States for the preſent yielded the point, and con- 
ſented that each State thould have an equal ſuffrage. 

It was not eaſy to define the power of the State legiſla- 
tures, ſo as to prevent a claſhing between their juriſdic- 
tion. and that of the general government. On mature de- 
liberation it was thought proper, that the former thould 
be abridged of the power of forming any other confedera- 
tion or altiance—of laying on any impoſts or duties that 
might interfere with treaties made by Congreſs—or keep- 
ing up any veſſels of war, or granting letters of marque or 
repriſals. The powers of Congreſs were alſo defined. 
Of theſe the principle were as follows: to have the ſole 
and excluſive right of determining on peace and war—of 
fending and receiving ambaſladors—of entering into trea- 
ties and alliances—of granting letters of marque and re- 
priſals in times of peace—to be the laſt refort on appeal in 
all diſputes between two or more States—to have the fole 
and excluſive right of regulating the alloy and value of 
coin—of fixing the ſtandard of weights and meaſures—re- 
gulating the trade and managing all affairs with the Indi- 
ans—eſtabliſhing and regulating poſt-offtices—to borrow 
money or emit bills on the credit of the United States— 
to build and equip a navy—to agree upon the number of 
land forces, and to make requiſitions from each State for 
its quota of men, in proportion to the number of its white 


inhabitants. 
No coercive power was given to the general govern- 


ment, nor was it inveſted with any legiſlative power over 
indi- 
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individuals, but only over States in their corporate capacity. 
As at the time the articles of confederation were propoſe 
for ratification, the Americans had little or no regular 
commercial intercourſe with foreign nations, a power to 
regulate trade or to raiſe a revenue from it, though both 
were eſſential to the welfare of the union, made no part of 
the federal ſyſtem. To remedy this and all other defects, 
a door was left open for introducing farther proviſions, 
ſuited to future circumſtances, 

The articles of confederation were propoſed at a time 
when the citizens of America were young in the ſcience 
of politics, and when a commanding ſenſe of duty, en- 
forced by the preſſure of a common danger, precluded the 
neceſſity of a power of compulſion. The enthuſiaſm of 
the day gave ſuch credit and currency to paper emiſſions, 
as made the raiſing of ſupplies an eaſy matter. The ſyſtem 
of federal government was therefore more calculated for 
what men then were, under theſe circumſtances, than for 
the languid years of peace, when ſelfiſhneſs ufurped. the 
place of public ſpirit, and when credit no longer aſſiſted 
in providing for the exigencies of government. 

he experience of a few years after the termination of 
the war, proved, as will appear in its proper place, that 
a radical change of the whole ſyſtem was neceſlary to the 
good government of the United States. 


THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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